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CHAPTER VI. 
“FRIENDS OF LONG AGO.” 


Mrs. LEVISON lost no time in acquainting Sheba with the 
facts of her visit to the Countess Pharamond, and laid great stress 
upon her condescension in coming to return it the following day. 
_ The news was not very gratifying to Sheba. A wide gulf lay 
between that early friendship and ‘its proposed resumption—a 
gulf too wide to be crossed by the girlish feet that had lost all 
the lightness of girlhood now. 

“TI would rather not see her,” she said as Mrs. Levison ended 
the long harangue. Then suddenly all her composure gave way, 
and to her mother’s astonishment she burst into passionate weep- 
ing. ‘Why won't you let me alone?” she cried. “Isn’t my life 
hard enough? I only ask to live quietly, unseen, unknown, for- 
gotten—as I deserve to be forgotten. . . . And that, even, is 
denied me.” ar 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you should mind seeing Bessie. 
Why, you were almost like sisters once,” stammered Mrs. 
Levison. She was a little terrified by this unwonted display of 
emotion. It was so strange, so rare for Sheba to give way before 


any one. But she could not guess at the torture the girl was” — 


undergoing—the sting of awakened memories, the passion and 
pain and humiliation that this meeting must inevitably recall. 
When the next afternoon came in due course and she was sum- 
moned to receive her visitor, she at least had made no difference 
in her toilet, and entered the tiny sitting-room in her plain black 
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working gown, with a composure she was far from feeling. Dolly 
was there, gorgeously arrayed, and Mrs. Levison had also donned 
her second-best dress in honour of the occasion. Bessie herself 
wore a very simple gown of black cashmere and lace, whose 
elegance, however, lay in its perfect fit and suitability to the wearer. 
Sheba could not repress a start of astonishment as she looked 
at this tall, fair woman, with her magnificent figure, and her 
air of pride and composure. She was no more like the Bessie 
Saxton of West Shore than, perhaps, Sheba herself was like the 
girl with her flying mane of hair, who had dashed through the 
wilderness with her pet goat at her heels. One swift glance they 
gave each other, but in that glance Sheba knew that whatever 
had prompted this visit it was no recollection of the old girlish 
friendship—no desire to revive its dead ashes again. As for Bessie, 
her own feeling was relief—relief to find the girl she remembered 
changed now into this pale and weary woman. 

Surely no dangerous rival was here. Whatever beauty of youth 
and colouring Sheba had once possessed, had departed with that 
youth. Love and happiness might give her back some portion 
of it, should they ever again be hers, but not the life she now led, 
with its endless drudgery and its dreary surroundings, and its 
utter lack of sympathy and companionship. 

Bessie had sufficient worldly wisdom to hide her real feelings, 
and greeted Sheba with a warmth and cordiality that made 
Dolly envious. Sheba, however, responded very coldly to these 
advances. She distrusted the Countess Pharamond more that 
she had learnt to distrust her friend of the past, and absolutely 
refused to believe in the gushing warmth of that lady’s protesta- 
tions. 

After a while Bessie grew impatient. “I want a chat with you 
alone, Sheba,” she said. “Take me to your study and let me see 
where you work. It is interesting to find you have developed 
into a celebrated person. I was more than astonished when 
Dolly told me yesterday.” 

“ My study is only a little box of a room,” said Sheba reluc- 
tantly. She did not wish for a ¢éte-d-téte, and shrank in- 
voluntarily from that re-opening of old wounds which it 
threatened. But Bessie was impatient of the restraint caused 
by the presence of the others, and insisted upon accompanying 
Sheba to her own precincts. 
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Once there, and the door closed, she could restrain herself no 
longer. 

“TI want you to tell me everything,” she said. “I...I 
couldn’t ask your mother. Remember, I heard nothing about 
you from the time you left home until about a year ago, and 
then I was told you were dead.” 

Sheba took the chair by the writing-table. Her face had 
grown very white and stern. “Don’t think me unfriendly, 
Bessie,” she said ; “but I would rather not speak of that time. 
I... God help me—I cannot !” 

She lost her self-restraint for a brief moment, and was only a 
girl again—sorrowful, trembling, abashed. But in the silence 
that followed, as those cold blue eyes took her in with such 
merciless scrutiny, she recovered strength and calmness. 

“‘T suppose it must be very painful,” said Bessie softly. “And 
you were so cruelly deceived,” she added. 

“No!” cried Sheba passionately, as she lifted her head and 
dashed the tears from her eyes with a quick intolerant anger at 
their self-betrayal. “Never that—you must not say it. I—I 
knew what I was doing.” 

The hot shamed flush that crept up to the roots of her thick 
dark hair spoke out its tale of weak and loving womanhood, and 
lent some of the old glow and fire to the changed face. 
Bessie looked at her curiously ; conscious—as of old she had 
been conscious—that there was a charm beyond mere physical 
beauty—a charm intangible, indescribable—that might enchain 
a man’s heart and keep his memory faithful, when all else had 
passed and been forgotten. 

“If you knew that,” she said, “had you no fear—no thought 
of what such a tie invariably brings as its result? Shame— 
neglect—desertion? You must have changed very much.” 

“T had no fear,” said Sheba, lifting the proud serenity of her 
steady eyes to that coldly insolent face before her. “To love, 
such things are unknown. I have not suffered from any cause 
that you suppose. But .. . it is useless to talk of it. The 
world recognizes one course of action—and one result. I have 
nothing to do with the world.” 

“And what of him—of Paul?” asked Bessie. “Is all over? 
Have you parted for ever?” 

“He thinks I am dead,” said Sheba. “I .. . shall not un- 
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deceive him. The law of man has parted us . . . We must 
abide by it. Only”—and again that glow and radiance of 
her great love beautified the pale sadness of her face—“ only, we 
can never forget—never. No law can undo our past memories.” 

A sharp cruel pang rent the heart of the woman who 
heard those words. Was there indeed so much in love? Had 
this girl, with her frank, innocent soul and her generous faith, 
learnt a higher and nobler truth than any worldly wisdom 
teaches? Was what that world calls degradation, really un- 
known and unfelt by a nature which gives all, trusts all, and 
fears nothing ? 

All that she had meant to say—all that she could have 
preached from that safe pinnacle of honourable wifehood 
whereon she stood and proudly faced the world—seemed weak 
and foolish now. This was no common case of victim and 
deserter; no stricken Magdalene appealing for compassion to 
the sex she had outraged—only the serene and perfect trust of a 
mighty love which neither absence, nor silence, nor death itself. 
could weaken. 

She felt abashed and angered, and yet she tried vainly to 
combat the feelings and say something—anything—that might 
confound or dismay this serenity. 

“Suppose you meet again,” she said roughly. “He is in 
London—it is quite possible.” 

Sheba’s face grew pained and troubled. “ How do you know 
that ?” she asked. 

“Because I have seen him. I meet him constantly. He is the 
Earl of Amersley, you know, and society claims us both.” 

“Society and—Paul.” Sheba smiled faintly. How incon- 
gruous it seemed ! 

“Iam not likely to be honoured by any notice from society,” 
she said. “I do not fear we shall meet. Besides, he does not 
know I am alive.” ; 

“ No, he told me you were dead,” said Bessie mercilessly. “I 
suppose I had better not mention you to him.” 

Sheba winced visibly. It seemed horrible—incredible—that she, 
who had been so near and dear to Paul, should have lost all 
personal touch with his life. That a comparative stranger should 
be able to speak of him, meet him, talk to him, and she—must 
remain unknown. 
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All the old sweet intimate life of that golden year swept back 
.to her memory—unnerved, and left her weak. She looked up 
and met the cold contemptuous eyes of her girlhood’s friend, and 
some instinct of distrust awoke in her. 

“If you meet him as you say,” she faltered slowly, “has he— 
‘does he ever speak of me?” 

“Never,” said Bessie coldly. “You forget what a difference 
there must naturally be between Paul Meredith, the opera singer, 
and the young, wealthy, courted Earl of Amersley.” 

“Do you know,” asked Sheba hesitatingly, “if his—wife—is 
with him?” 

“ Haven't I told you I never knew he had another wife until your 
mother let it out? I met him in Paris, and when I asked about you, 
he said you were dead.... I always imagined he had married you.’ 

“It was to have been,” said Sheba, “when ,that other woman 
appeared. He had thought her dead years before.” 

“Could he not have divorced her ?” asked Bessie curiously. 

Sheba shook her head. “The law was against him. She is 
a vile creature who has attempted his life, and dishonoured his 
name, and yet ... he is bound to her as long as she lives.” 

“And she is Countess of Amersley,” exclaimed Bessie. “How 
shameful! I wonder she does not claim her rights. She is the 
mother of his little son, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Sheba, bending her white face over the papers 
scattered on the table. 

“T don’t see much hope for you, then,” said the countess pre- 
sently. “I suppose he keeps the matter quiet for fear of scandal. 
It need not extensively affect his life in society. He is very 
popular and very courted. There’are plenty of women—young, 
rich, beautiful—who would be only too glad to be Countess of 
Amersley.” 

Sheba winced under the cruel stab. She still thought of Paul 
as hers—hers only, whatever might betide. Had he altered so 
much? Had the claims of rank and the new obligations it 
entailed, changed him so utterly? 

Might it indeed be possible that when freedom came to him he 
would seek some high-born beauty of his own rank to bear his 
name and honours, and that she—even she—would be degraded 
to that lot which the self-sacrifice of womanhood invariably wins 
from the gratitude of man? 
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The thought—horrible as it was—coiled subtly about the roots 
of her patient faith, and the slow poison it distilled fell like a 
blight upon her long-cherished hopes. 

Nothing mattered—suffering, privation, hardship, misery—so 
only Paul were true. But oh! if he were not 

She could not follow the horror of that thought. She shook 
it off, angry at its permitted disloyalty. Had she not vowed 
again and again to believe nothing against Paul but what Paul 
himself should confess? Was the voice of the world to outweigh 
the faith of this vow, and the faith of her own great trust ? 

“Paul will not wed any woman,” she said proudly, “except me, 
if ever freedom comes. We belong to one another!” 

“ Then why do you pretend you are dead ?” 

Sheba shivered instinctively. “I—I could not bear to meet 
him as a stranger, and that is all he can be now. But, if ever he 
is free, I shall tell him that I live, unchanged, as I know and am 
sure he is unchanged.” 

“You were always a romantic little fool,” said Bessie sharply. 
“Do you really know so little of men that you believe one of 
them would be true to a memory? They need some more sub- 
stantial food than that for their love, let me assure you.” 

“You do not know Paul,” said Sheba calmly. 

She could have said nothing more cutting, even had she been 
au courant with all that had happened since the Earl of Amersley 
had appeared in the sa/ons of the Countess Pharamond. 

“Perhaps not,” said Bessie, with an irrepressible sneer. “ But 
he is a man, I suppose, and though men’s characters differ, their 
natures do not. Do you think his lips have been true to you— 
his arms empty—his heart unengrossed ? If you do—your faith 
is little short of sublime. I pity your awakening.” 

“I think we have said enough on the subject,” said Sheba 
proudly. “It is not one I a to discuss, and after to-day 
we will not speak of it again.” 

“Oh! I willingly agree to that,” said Bessie insolently. “§ 
see you are as obstinately blind to your own interests as ever. 
Why do you hold on to Paul? You might make a good mar- 
riage, and no one here would know about—Australia.” 

Sheba crimsoned angrily. ‘“ You—could not understand,” she 
said. “You take the world’s conventional view of all things. So 
does my mother.” | 
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The hot colour in her face could not hide its suffering. Bessie 
noted the quivering lip, the strained eyes, and a flush of triumph 
lit her own. 

“Your mother thinks you ought to marry—that you owe it to 
her to do so. And now that you are so famous it would be easily 
accomplished. Take my advice, and look upon the past as a 
dream. It has had its ending in the story of your book. Let it 
have one in the new interests of your life.” 

“ My life,” said Sheba, “concerns only myself. How I use it 
—what I make of it—matters nothing to you. I do not desire 
your advice as to my actions.” 

“That is a very rude speech, but it is very like you, Sheba,” 
said Bessie coolly. ‘ You are as headstrong as ever, I see, and as 
likely to come to grief again. But, for sake of the old days, I 
am willing to be your friend still; not so openly or freely—that 
is no longer possible—but I can do a great deal for you if you 
wish.” 

“T wish nothing,” said the girl proudly. “Nothing, except to 
be left alone—and forgotten.” 

“You are very foolish,” said the Countess Pharamond, drawing 
on her pearl-grey gloves languidly. “Even genius can be stifled 
by obscurity. The world does not appreciate humility, my dear, 
any more than it understands self-sacrifice.” 

“T do not care for the world,” said Sheba, as she rose and 
opened the door. 

Bessie coloured angrily at so unceremonious a dismissal ; but 
her insolent tongue was silent. 

After all, she had learnt what she desired to learn. It only 
remained to utilize her knowledge. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARITAL AUTHORITY. 


THE Countess Pharamond, leaning back among the cushions of 
her luxurious carriage, looked—to the world at large—only a 
very handsome, well-dressed, and somewhat haughty woman. 
The Countess Pharamond—to herself—was an unhappy, dis- 
satisfied, and tortured person. 

The armour of pride in which she had encased herself was not 
proof against the marital blows and shots which were her daily 
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experience. The imperious asperity of her temper was stimu- 
lated—not subdued—by the petty humiliations she endured in 
private. 

Her marriage had done a greater injury to her nature and 
character than even she herself was aware of: it was a burden 
well-nigh intolerable—an hourly humiliation, that warped the 
little good within her nature, and allowed the bad to send forth 
new shoots of hypocrisy, rebellion, and deceit. 

It had been Pharamond’s desire that they should establish 
themselves in London for the season. She knew that some 
hidden motive lurked beneath its expression, but she was far 
from guessing what it really was. She could but obey. The 
world, that knew the Countess Pharamond as one of its greatest 
ornaments, would have been amazed to see how humbled and 
powerless she was in the presence and under the authority of her 
husband. 

She had not told him of the Levisons’ visit. She had waited 
to see Sheba first ; and now, as she returned from that interview, 
she asked herself whether it would not be wiser to keep silence 
on the matter. She had no intention of keeping up even a 
visiting acquaintance with so undesirable a person as Mrs. 
Levison, and Dolly she had always detested. She remembered 
the count’s old infatuation for Sheba, and that memory only en- 
couraged her resolve. He was not likely to hear of her, or to see 
her ; and he could not possibly associate the fame of this new 
literary star with his memory of the dark-eyed, gipsy-looking girl 
who had attracted his errant fancy in Australia. 

As for Paul—— 

No. She would tell Paul nothing. Let him still think his old 
love was dead—the grave was less dangerous a rival than their 
divided lives. Even with all the accidents of chance, it was 
scarcely likely they would meet. So wide a difference lay 
between the station he occupied—the humble insignificance of 
hers. 

The distraction and tumult of her thoughts lasted throughout 
her drive, and when she reached home and entered her boudoir 
she was not best pleased to find the count awaiting her there. 

He greeted her with that cold and meaning smile she had 
learnt to hate and dread. 

“You are a little late, ma chére, are you not? I came to ask 
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the favour of a cup of your ¢hé anglais. I know you indulge in 
the habit.” 

“ Certainly,” she said, ringing the bell as she spoke. 

The room was warm and fragrant, and full of pleasant scents 
from the big bowls of lilies of the valley and Roman hyacinths. 
A footman entered, and placed tea and cakes and confectionery 
on the table. 

She poured out a cup, and handed it to her husband. 

“This is very unusual. I thought you disliked tea,” she 
remarked. 

“T learnt to like it in Sydney,” he said, “and perhaps I am going 
back to my old tastes. Do you wonder what has recalled them ?” 
- Her heart sank within her as she met his eyes. 

“He has learnt something—or he knows,” she thought to 
herself. “No,” she said aloud, and quite pleasantly. “Perhaps 
you will tell me.” 

He laughed softly, balancing the spoon on the edge of the cup, 
and looking at her still with those mocking, bloodshot eyes. 

“You think, then, there should be perfect confidence between 
husband and wife—eh, ma chére ? Well, lagree with you. That 
being so, why have you kept back from me the welcome informa- 
tion that our former friends from that delightful land are at 
present staying in London, and paid you a visit yesterday ?” 

“I—I was going to tell you,” stammered Bessie. “It was only 
Mrs. Levison, and that odious child. I am sure you dislike them 
as much as I do. I have no wish to renew the acquaintance.” 

“Have you not? That isa pity! Because I have—a great 
wish. You see, ma chére, it is best to be perfectly frank and open 
with me, for I shall always know everything I wish to know.” 

“Do you suppose I imagined the subject was of such im- 
portance ?” asked his wife haughtily. “ These people are odious— 
they are not even in decent society. What is the use of keeping 
up their acquaintance ?” 

“ Where is the gratitude of my sweet Bessie ?” asked Pharamond 
with a sneer. “The mamma Levison was a very useful friend, 
and a very good one . . . . upon a certain occasion. I, at least, 
have cause to remember that.” 

He watched the sudden whiteness of the proud face and 
quivering lips, and sipped his tea with a zest to which the 
sight of that agitation added keen enjoyment. 
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“ And so my amiable and charming wife thought the subject of 
no importance,” he went on. “What does she think, then, of this 
additional information ?” 

He drew a set of ivory tablets from his pocket, and, still glanc- 
ing from time to time at the white, startled face before him, he 
began to read: 

“«Mrs. and Miss Levison remained here for half-an-hour 
yesterday. . ..In spite of the acquaintance being undesirable, 
and the renewal of the old friendship so unwelcome, the Countess 
Pharamond returned that visit to-day, and has been absent nearly 
three hours. Why did she return it so soon?. .. . or remain so 
long at the house of people whom she so ardently dislikes ?” 

For a moment Bessie sat there quite motionless, save for a 
quickened breath—a sudden flash of hatred from the lowered 
eyes. 

Her sense of surprise at his accurate knowledge was almost 
eclipsed by her rage at being thus trapped. 

“Since you can stoop to play the spy on me,” she said, “ why 
did you not go further and find out the reason of my actions, as 
well as the actions? It might possibly interest you more.” 

“The reason ?” His face flushed, and his eyes had a gleam of 
triumph as well as of gratified malice. “ No—I leave that for you 
to confess. Be sure you speak the truth. You went to see——” 

“ Sheba Ormatroyd,” she said coldly. 

He started—losing his own composure as suddenly as she had 

lost hers. 
“Sheba! Mon Dieu! But is she not dead? You told me 
“T told you what I believed till yesterday. She wishes to be 
considered dead. She has changed her name. She goes nowhere 
—sees no one, and....” 

“ And the reason . . . . quick! Why does she do it—what does 
it mean?” 

“It means,” said Bessie, with the slow unsparing cruelty of hate, 
“that she is only Lord Amersley’s cast-off mistress. She was 
never his wife.” 

Pharamond rose, and set down his cup. His face revealed 
nothing. “Why do you hate her so bitterly?” he asked. 

Bessie started. “I .... Ido not hate her. What right have 
you to say so?” 
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“TI know you do hate her. I see it in your face—lI hear it in 
your voice. Some day, perhaps, I shall discover the reason. I 
learn most things that | desire to learn.” 

He turned abruptly, and walked over to the door. Reaching 
it, he paused and looked back. “Since you have renewed the old 
friendship,” he said, “be assured I shall be only too happy to 
second you. I hope to welcome your friends—a// of them—under 
my roof at an early date. See that you manage it.” 

Then he left the room. 

Sickened, enraged, humiliated, the Countess Pharamond re- 
mained there—tears of rage blinding her eyes, her frame pulsing 
with breathless passion. This was the end of her resolves to 
mention nothing about these hateful people! She was ordered 
to invite them here—to receive them with welcome and cordiality. 
The bitter sense of her helplessness came home to her again, and 
she clenched her hands and struck the delicate inlaid table in 
- sudden fury. 

“ As God lives I will be revenged yet,” she hissed between her 
set teeth. “Let him beware when my hour comes, for come 
it will!” ‘ 

The reflection of her own face, uplifted then and looking back 
at her, sent a sudden sense of terror to her heart. “Iam like— 
that,” she thought. “And he hasmade me. I am like—¢hat /” 

The dawning terror in the eyes that met her own—the abhor- 
rence, and hatred, and loathing that changed the proud beauty of 
the handsome features—spoke out in nonew language. She had 
heard it before. She heard it now, louder and more terrifying in 
the silence of this luxurious room. Amidst all the beauty and 
luxury so lavishly displayed, that face presented itself as the face 
of its envied possessor—that voice sounded as a warning note of 
future evil. 

* * * * * 

The count meanwhile had left the house, and was sauntering 
leisurely towards the Park. The news he had just heard was 
so utterly unexpected that he had not yet learnt to think of it 
with composure. 

Sheba Ormatroyd alive! The only woman who had ever 
wakened a real interest in his heart, whose coldness and indiffer- 
ence had allured his jaded taste and errant fancy. And for all 
her pride and all her coldness she had sunk to the ordinary fate 
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of any feminine thing that is vicious, or weak, or tempted. He 
could scarcely believe it, but there had been truth in Bessie’s 
voice—truth that he had heard even in its ring of hatred. Well 
. . if it were true, so much the better. His vicious French 
tastes and his inherited French morals put their low stamp of 
depreciation upon most women. It was scarcely possible he 
should have withheld it from this one. “So she was not cold 
after all,” he murmured, with the triumph that a long-asserted 
opinion yields when it is verified. “That charm of mystery and 
resistance was not virtue. Bah! ... What a fool she was. 
Look what I would have given her. . . . I have always felt she 
was the only woman who could have made me faithful.” 
He would not have been faithful to her any more than to 
Bessie, if he had been able to marry her. But it pleased him to 
| think so, because Sheba Ormatroyd was the only woman who 
had ever resisted him. Some had yielded for his own sake, some 
for the bribes of fortune, some from those mixed motives of 
rivalry, notoriety, or vanity that seem to hold an attraction for 
women ; but Sheba had been as adamant to all these things, and 
the thought had power to sting him even now. 
“T will see her again. Bessie shall ask her,” he muttered to 








himself. “And. . . it will go hard if I do not triumph in my 
turn, and revenge myself for her former perversity. As for 
Amersley——” 


A dark frown crossed his brow. “Is he always to be my rival ? ” 
he thought, remembering those days at Ischl, and the hints of 
Héléne de Valette. “Well, gave ad lui! I may not be always 
good-natured !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“THE BORES AND BOREDOM OF LIFE.” 


“OH! to be poor and free once more! The obligations of rank 
are as weighty as a prisoner’s chains!” - 

Lord Amersley uttered this thought aloud, unconscious that he 
had done so, till the grave surprise of a small thoughtful face 
recalled him to the fact that he was not alone. 

“Is that so, papa?” asked his little son, who was sitting by the 
fire in the big handsome library of Amersley House, Park Lane. 
He had a book on his knee, but he was not reading it. It wasa 
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more interesting task to study that beloved face, to share the 
thoughts and confidences of that idol of his childish heart. 

“Ts that so, mein Liebling ? Of course itis. Look there, and 
say were we not happier in the old Bohemian days, before your 
poor father had the misfortune to inherit nobility.” 

He pointed to the heap of letters lying on the table, the pile of 
invitation cards awaiting his acceptance, the innumerable demands 
on his wealth, time, and attention that made the morning post a 
thing of dread. 

The boy’s calm, thoughtful gaze followed his gesture. “Why 
do you read them?” he asked. “I should give them all to the 
secretary.” 

His father laughed. 

“Nay, Paul. One must not shirk one’s duties or one’s obliga- 
tions, be they great or small. There may be just one matter 
among these that I ought to attend to personally—one genuine 
claim among a score of impostures that it is my duty to 
investigate.” 

“TI wish I could help you,” said the boy. 

He left his chair and crossed over to where his father was 
sitting at the writing-table, and leaning his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his hands, seemed to give the matter long and 
thoughtful consideration. 

“Do you ever get bored, father?” he asked presently. 

The earl lifted his head and looked at him. 

“Very often, my boy. But what makes you ask ?” 

“TI hear people say it so often. They never seemed ‘bored’ 
in Australia, did they, papa? The people always looked brisk 
and busy and content. But here it is so different. The great 
people in their carriages look tired and listless. When I ride my 
pony in the Park the other little boys look at me as if they 
wondered I could enjoy it. They never laugh, or care to gallop 
only just trot or walk beside the grooms. And the two big 
footmen in our hall here, they sit and yawn all the afternoon. 
I have watched them often when you are out, and I heard the 
one you call Anak say yesterday he wen ‘bored to death in this 
dammed slow place.’ He did, papa.” 

“Hush, my boy; you mustn’t repeat those expressions,’ _— 
his father rebukingly. “They don’t ‘sound well on your young 
lips.” 
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“T only repeated what Anak said. I came down and talked 
to him afterwards, and I told him he might improve his mind if 
he had so much spare time, and I offered to lend him some books. 
But he said he didn’t like my sort of books, and that I was the 
‘rummest little chap for a lord that he’d ever seen.’ The other 
footman never speaks at all, papa. He only sits and looks at his 
legs. Why do you have such funny men about you?” 

“That is one of the ‘obligations’ of my position,” said the 
earl. “People of my rank must have footmen and all sorts of 
other useless appendages. They’re part of the furniture of the 
hall, I suppose. The house steward arranged all that, and I 
have to put up with it.” 

Little Paul drew his brows together and surveyed his father 
seriously. “Seems to me you can’t do what you like any longer,” 
he said at last. 

“We can never do what we like or wish in this world, Paul,” 
said his father. ‘Circumstances prevent us. But, as I said 
before, I was much happier when I was poor and free than I am 
now.” 

He let the letters lie neglected and looked long and steadily 
at the thoughtful little face beside him—the face that still had 
something girlish in its delicate pallor and soft outlines. 

“If you were grown-up, Paul,” he said, “I would make every- 
thing over to you and let you reign in my stead.” 

“Oh, no.... no,” cried the boy eagerly. “You mustn’t 
say that, papa. I could never be what you are. And I could 
not live away from you. I should be miserable.” 

“You think so now,” said the earl quietly, “ because you are 
only a little boy ; but you will grow big and strong, Paul, and learn 
what other young Englishmen learn, and go to the University, 
and become famous. Then you will be better able to fill this 
position than I am, because I... .I never had any of these 
advantages, you see.” 

“ Are they—advantages ?” asked the boy. “ You don’t seem 
to need them, papa, and the boys I have met when you have 
taken me visiting are not very nice boys, and most awfully 
stupid. They don’t know half as much as I do, and Lord 
Westerton’s son, who is fifteen, told me he had never bothered 
to study anything at Eton. All he did learn was to smoke 
cigars, and devil bones. And his eldest brother, who is at 
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Cambridge, owes nearly fifteen thousand pounds. Would you 
like me to grow up like those fellows, papa?” 

“Indeed, no,” exclaimed the earl. “I hope you never will.” 

“I....I1 don’t think it is nice to be rich,” pursued Paul, “or 
easy—is it, papa? One ought to spend one’s money so carefully 
and do so much good. I wonder why some people have so 
much more than others?” 

“So do I,” said his father, who liked nothing better than to 
hear his young son’s opinions on the manners and morals by 
which he was now surrounded. 

“It doesn’t seem fair, you know,” continued Paul. “Every 
one ought to have enough, and not one person too much and 
others none at all. I wonder how it could be managed. I should 
like to ask the Queen her opinion.” 

“You may be able to do so,” said the earl. “She is very fond 
of children, and I could introduce you to her.” 

“Perhaps she would think me too young to discuss the subject 
with,” said Paul, with becoming diffidence. “But if I get to 
know some of her grandchildren, I will ask them to suggest it to 
her.” : 

“TI certainly should,” said the earl gravely. ‘“ The example of 
sacrificing one’s own possessions for the public welfare ought to 
be set by the highest authority.” 

“Why don’t you speak about it in Parliament ?” asked the 
boy suddenly. 

“Because I am—unfortunately—in the House of Lords, and 
we are simply expected to echo the opinions and pass the bills of 
the Commons.” 

“Does the country get more good from the Commons than 
the Lords?” 

“If you were to put that question to the country, I expect it 
would say the benefit was about equal,” said the earl dryly. 

“ Aren’t you very sorry, sometimes, you had to give up being 
a singer?” asked the boy. “It must have been such a beautiful 
life—all that applause, and triumph—and the feeling of how you 
could make all the people /ze/ with you.” 

“That is the real pleasure of an artist’s life,” said his father. 
“To make the people feel with you, as you say. Of course I am 
sorry, Paul—how can I help being so?” 

“Oh, we were so happy ....so happy. Just you and I, and 
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Miiller and—Sheba. Oh, papa, to think I shall never, never see 
her again !” . 

He flung his arms round his father’s neck and sobbed aloud. 
“T was never lonely then, or unhappy.... But I am always 
lonely now. You are away so much, and I don’t care for any. 
one here, or the life, or anything. Oh, papa, I wish you had 
never been an earl.” 

His father pressed the trembling, weeping figure to his breast 
His own heart was aching as the child could not guess or 
imagine. He knew—he had always known—that this sensitive 
soul and highly-strung nature and delicate frame needed a 
woman’s care—a woman’s influence. The intense love of the 
boy for himself almost pained him. Had he been of stronger 
body and coarser mind, he would have sent him to rough it’ as 
other boys had to do in a public school—but he knew him too 
well to risk the experiment. | What he had heard and seen 
even in this brief time convinced him that—for the next five 
years, at all events—home supervision and education would best 
suit his son. He had no desire to see him transformed into one of 
the precocious little dandies that formed the juvenile aristocracy 
of Eton. Pert, insolent youths, with their stable knowledge, 
their slang, their stolen cigarettes, and close-cropped pates and 
absurd shiny hats, their supercilious opinions of men, women, 
and tailors. 

He had come across many of these specimens at the houses 
of his aristocratic brotherhood, and his soul had shrunk in horror 
from seeing his own son resemble them in any way. He wanted 
to bring Paul up in frank, clean-souled, honest boyhood. It dis- 
tressed him that the boy lacked physical strength, and was still, 
in spite of all care and attention, the same sensitive, old- 
fashioned, serious child whose education had been committed to 
Sheba Ormatroyd. How well she had understood and managed 
him! The poignancy of the old regrets became very sharp and 
terrible as he saw the boy’s tears fall; and knew that the loss he 
wept for, was a loss both lives must feel for ever. 

“Hush, Paul,” he said at last, as he swept back the damp soft 
hair from the boy’s forehead. “ This is girlish and weak. You 
must remember you belong to a sex that all through life has 
to suffer in silence—and endure without complaint. Do you 
think I have not to do it....every day...every hour? But 
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men must be strong and brave, Paul. I would not have anything 
else said of my son.” 

The boy checked his tears in a moment. “I am sorry, papa 
—I could not help it.” 

“T had no idea you were so lonely,” continued the earl. “I 
wish you had some companions of your own age.” 

“I would rather have you. I don’t care for boys.” 

“That is just my difficulty,” said the earl. “I cannot be with 
you as much as I should wish, and you are such an odd child— 
you don’t seem to get on with boys of your own age. And I 
think you read too much, Paul.” 

“There is nothing else to do,” said the boy wearily. “I get 
tired if I ride more than once a day, and if I want to walk it is 
always the Park—I am so sick of it. If I could get away into 
the country, where it was all wild and open like the Bush.... 
But it is so different here.” 

“T shall not stay in town very long,” said his father. ‘Then 
we will go to Heronsmere. You've never been there yet, nor 
I either. I believe it is the most beautiful place we have, and 
wild enough even to suit our’savage tastes, Paul. Now I must 
get through this correspondence... . See, you may open all the 
invitation cards, and write ‘No’ on all of them. Mr. Armytage 
will know how to answer them.” 

“ Here is one with a note inside,” said the boy presently, “ and 
a silver crown on the card. Will you not read it, papa?” 

The earl took it carelessly and glanced at the note. His brow 
darkened slightly. 

“I wonder what she means by ‘important news?’ Well, 
perhaps I had better go. Write ‘Yes’ on that card, Paul.” 

He tossed it back to the boy. The note he put into his pocket. 

Paul worked steadily on through the pile, delighted to be of 
any use, and full of the importance of his task. 

“What a great many people want you!” he said at last. 
“ Don’t you care to go to their parties, papa?” 

“No,” said the earl. “ They bore me—or , 

He stopped abruptly, meeting the deep steady gaze of the boy. 

“That is Anak all over again, papa. What a funny place the 
world is! The great people bore each other, and the servants 
bore each other. Do you think it is because they haven’t enough 
to do?” 
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“T expect it is,” said the earl. 

“ But you must have a great deal to do, papa. You have so 
many big houses, and tenants, and farms, and .... all sorts of 
things. Do you know everything about all your people?” 

“No—o....not very much. The stewards do all that.” 

“Oh!” said the boy. “But wouldn’t the people like it better 
if you did it yourself?” 

The earl looked doubtful. “I don’t really know,” he said. 
“T never thought about it.” 

“Will you think about it now?” asked Paul. “And when we 
go to Heronsmere will you see your people yourself, and let me 
see them? Surely,” he added gravely, “ everybody can’t be bores.” 

The earl laughed. “Very well, Paul. We'll be model land- 
lords and see to things for ourselves, and try, in our little way, 
if we can do something that legislation can’t.” 

“What is that ?” asked Paul anxiously. 

“ Make a few people happy,” said his father. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ YEARS DIVIDE, BUT CANNOT PART US.” 


THE Countess Pharamond had just entered her reception rooms, 
dressed for dinner. She expected a small party, every member 
of which was particularly obnoxious, with but one exception. 
That exception she had been incautious enough to invite a 
quarter of an hour earlier than any of her other guests, and she 
was awaiting his arrival in a state of nervous trepidation, the 
result of fear and uncertainty. Fear lest her husband should 
appear and detect her vuse—anxiety lest the object of her 
diplomacy should not present himself. 

However, her mind was soon set at rest, for the doors were 
thrown back by the gorgeous menial in plush and silk whom 
Dolly Levison so ardently admired, and a stentorian voice 
announced, “ The Earl of Amersley.” 

Fair, gracious and smiling, she advanced to greet her guest. 
She looked handsome enough to justify any man’s admiration ; 
but there was none visible in the grave sad face or the quiet eyes 
that met her own. 

“ How good of you to come so early,” she said eagerly. “ Did 
you wonder at my note? You will wonder still more when I 
tell you my news.” 
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“I can’t understand any news being very important to me,” 
said Paul. “ But I am all attention.” 

He seated himself beside her, and watched with some curiosity 
the visible nervousness of face and manner. 

“ After I had sent out my invitations,” she said, “I had a visit 
from some old friends—Australian friends. I had no intention 
of inviting them to-night, but the count insisted upon it.” 

“Yes?” he said, as she paused. 

“They were Mrs. Levison and Dolly,” she cried suddenly. “I 
—I thought I would tell you beforehand. It might not be 
pleasant for you to meet them unprepared.” 

He had grown very pale, but the set, stern gravity of his face 
was not otherwise changed. 

“You are right, countess,” he said slowly. “It is not pleasant 
—far from it. I—I would rather not meet these people. I wish 
you had told me this in your note.” 

“JT—I did not know they would be here,” she faltered. 
“What are you going to do? You can’t leave. You mustn't! 
What would my husband think ?” 

Velvet-footed, smiling his false welcome, masking his triumph 
as he masked his hatred, her husband was beside them, ere they 
were aware of his presence. 

“Welcome, my lord,” he said, extending his hand to his guest. 
“TI am sorry to be late, but I have no doubt the countess has 
made amends for my absence.” 

He glanced at her and then at the ormolu and marble time- 
piece on the mantelshelf. A cunning smile crossed his lips. 
Bessie turned pale under the delicate carmine that her maid had 
so skilfully applied. 

“I was under the impression that half-past eight was the hour, 
ma chére,” he said. 

The earl came to the rescue, touched by the fear on the 
beautiful face of his hostess. 

“The mistake is mine, count. I arrived too early. I had mis- 
laid the card which mentioned the hour.” 

“Pray do not excuse so welcome an error,” said Pharamond, 
with a perceptible sneer. “We see so little of you that it is a 
very fortunate one. Has madame mentioned that we expect 
some old friends to-night ?” 

“ Yes,” said the earl coldly. 
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“ Perhaps she has also informed you of another piece of news, 
startling but delightful to all interested in that so interesting 
family ?” 

Paul glanced from the count to his wife, and a vague uneasi- 
ness crept over him. “I have heard nothing,” he said, “except 
that I may expect to see Mrs. Levison and her step-daughter.” 

“Her step-daughter!” said Pharamond, with a meaning 
glance. “Oh, no, my lord ; that is a mistake. Mrs. Levison 
and her daughter—are to be our guests.” 

It was a cruel vengeance—but the devilish wish to confound 
his foe and torture his wife had been too strong to resist. 

Paul’s face paled to the hue of death. In vain he tried to 
speak. The revulsion of feeling was terrible. The stormy 
throbs of his heart nearly suffocated him. 

“IT fear my news has startled you,” went on the count mock- 
ingly. “We were all startled. The report of Miss Ormatroyd’s 
death was false. She is alive, and with her mother. She will 
be here to-night.” 

Still, dead silence. 

The lights and shadows of the room were only a whirling mass 
of confusion to Paul. Heavy, laboured heart-throbs stayed his 
breath. A great darkness fell upon him—rent asunder suddenly, 
as it fell, by a ray of hope. “Is this true, Madame Pharamond ? 
For God’s sake, tell me,” he cried. 

He turned to the countess, who had regained in some measure 
her composure—the dull fury and hatred in her eyes spoke no 
warning to him. 

“It is true, ina way. Sheba Ormatroyd is alive and in Eng- 
land ; but she will not be here to-night.” 

The count turned on her in sudden fury. “Not here? Did 
I not tell you to insist upon her coming? Do you dare disobey 
my orders?” 

In his passion he forgot his auditor. Paul looked with wonder- 
ing horror at the furious face and menacing eyes. But Bessie 
never winced. 

“T have no authority over Sheba Ormatroyd,” she said icily. 
“T could not zzszs¢ upon her accepting your invitation. I merely 
gave it, and she declined.” 

At this moment the door was again thrown open, and some 
more guests entered. 
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Lord Amersley shrank back. He was trembling from head to 
foot. It was no moment for obedience to conventional laws. He 
glanced swiftly round. Beside him was a door, partly draped by 
heavy curtains. It was the door by which Pharamond had entered. 

As a new interruption occurred, and distracted the attention 
of the count and his wife, he slipped through this door, and, in 
some confused, dim way, he found the hall. “My hat—quick ! 
I am ill—I must leave,” he said to the astonished footman, slip- 
ping a sovereign into his hand. The lackey gave him both hat 
and coat, without a word, and in another instant Paul stood in 
the open air. He almost staggered against the railings. The 
cool spring wind, as it touched his brow, could not calm or allay 
the fever of his brain. He tried to think, but thought seemed 
only a clashing, brazen noise, as of many tongues reiterating but 
one sound, “She lives—she lives—she lives ! ” 

In the whirl and confusion around he was dimly conscious of 
a carriage dashing up, of opening doors, flashing lights, a voice, 
petulant and querulous, saying, “ Tell them eleven o’clock, Dolly.” 

Involuntarily he drew his hat low over his brow and shrank 
further into the shadows. The two occupants of the carriage 
passed under the awning; the footman sprang on the box. As 
the horses moved forward Paul suddenly advanced, and called to 
the man. Surprised, the coachman pulled up. 

“Can you tell me,” asked Paul hoarsely, “the address of those 
ladies you have just set down? I fancy I used to know them 
years ago.” 

The light shone on his face, and on the glitter of gold in his 
open palm. Sykes opined that he was a “real gentleman,” and 
whispered that opinion to his companion. “It’s a rum start, 
though,” he added. 

“Well, sir,” said the footman at last, “one of them ladies lives 
at Maida Vale, and the other, the old one, she lives at St. John's 
Wood, near Boundary Road. Which o’ them is the party you 
want?” 

“ The elder lady—Mrs. Levison,” he answered. 

The gold was slipped into the outstretched palm, and he was 
left in possession of the coveted information. 

A moment later he was speeding to St. John’s Wood in a 
hansom, utterly regardless of what Count or Countess Pharamond 
might think of his extraordinary and unexplained departure. 
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“ As if any one, or anything in the world could stay me now! ” 


he cried in his heart. “Oh, my darling—my darling!....Can 
it be true .... you live—I shall see you again .... I shall see you 
again!” 


No speed could have been quick enough for his flying thoughts, 
and eager desires. 

He seemed to have lived in a whirlwind since the moment 
that her name had once more become a living promise to him. 
To see her, to hear her. voice—that low and tender voice so 
passionately remembered ....to know with certainty that the 
same world held them both—that life, dear life, welcome and 
more precious than untold gold, still knew her safe for his sight 
and touch—this was all he could think ; and a bewildered chaos 
of pictures and fancies revolved in his brain as the lamps flashed 
by and the moving figures passed, and the steady trot of the 
horse’s hoofs bore him onward in the sweet spring night. 

When the hansom drew up and he found himself at the 
address given by the footman he was trembling like a woman.... 
Now that he was so near—now that a moment of time might 
assure him of the truth—he seemed to have lost the strength or 
the courage to test that assurance. 

When he had lifted the latch of the gate and found himself at 
the little dark doorway of the bijou villa, the loud throbs of his 
heart were almost audible in the stillness. The rapid alternation 
of hope and fear was terrible as any physical pain. 

“Miss Ormatroyd?....Does she live here?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Yes, sir, but she is engaged. She can’t see any one to- 
night.” 

He put the girl aside as if she were a child, and her words of 
no consequence. 

“ Her room—quick—show me,” he muttered. 

The girl gave a low frightened cry, and pointed to where the 
lamplight streamed into the hall through a partly closed door. 

A step—a sudden movement—the lifting of a girl’s head, down- 
bent over its weary labour, and then 





He was at her feet—his arms about her—one hoarse, incredu- 
lous cry his only greeting ! 

But all the world seemed to stand still for that one moment— 
nor life nor death, nor heaven nor hell, nor any single thing that 
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thought could touch—was of any weight or moment then beside 
—each other. 

She had half-risen from her chair, but his arms imprisoned her 
and through blinding tears that all the strength of manhood 
could not check, he saw her once again—changed as if by suffer- 
ing of many years—changed, but only the dearer for such 


change. 

He saw the delicate cheeks grown pale and wan—the large sad 
eyes so weary and unyouthful . . . . and then his head sank on her 
knees—he cried her name amidst his broken sobs. .. . “ My heart 


—my own—my wife! How could you be socruel! How could 
you let me suffer through these years of silence!” 

She trembled greatly. The surprise of this meeting was less 
to her than to him, for she had known it as a possibility. He— 
had never even guessed it might happen this side the grave. 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried, and then again, and brokenly, “Oh, 
Paul, why did you come?.... It was cruel.” 

“ Cruel !” 

He lifted his head ; his arms unclasped her slender waist. Still 
kneeling, he looked at her, incredulous of her meaning. “Sheba, 
you can’t mean ¢hat. Cruel? Why, I would have walked bare- 
foot to the world’s end—I would have braved the fires of hell 
itself—to see you again, to know you lived .... And you let me 
believe you dead—willingly ?” 

“It was best.” 

“ Oh, dearest! .... No.” 

The old tender word, the old tender voice, the dear changed 
face looking back to hers! She bent her head. A sudden storm 
of weeping shook her slight frame. 

“ Sweetheart,” he said, and took her in his arms, and let his lips 
rest on her hair that swept his breast. “ May I speak—may I tell 
you what this parting has been? It is hard—yet—for I can only 
think of the joy of finding you alive ....and I only learnt that 
a brief half-hour ago.” 

She did not speak. She could not. To rest in those long- 
absent arms, to hear that voice which held all life’s music for her 
ears .... this was enough—as yet. Later there would be struggle 
—pain—darkness. But, oh, for a little while the blessedness and 
joy of that life’s love of hers ! 

“Yes,—tell me,” she said brokenly. 
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So, holding her there as if no power on earth should ever part 
them again, he told her of the grief and sorrow and despair that 
had overwhelmed his soul, and turned all the fair good gifts of 
fortune to Dead Sea fruit within his lips. He told her of the horror 
that Miiller’s news had brought him, and of the endless night of 
darkness that had settled on his every hope and desire. He told 
her that—save for his child’s sake—he would not have had cour- 
age to live on. And always and ever throughout the history of 
his embittered lonely life, she saw shining that golden thread of 
his great love for her. 

It did not need words. Faithful as her own faith—true as her 
own soul—were his faith and his soul. As she rested trembling 
in his arms, her aching eyes hid from his sight, her heart beat 
once more with the old strength of passion, the old sweet deep 
content. Almost she forgot the change in his fortunes, the change 
in her own nature. The need of sympathy, the loneliness of 
womanhood, the craving—never stilled—for love, such love as 
this that once had glorified her life—all these sprang fierce and 
strong to life again and made her weak as she listened to his 
prayers. “I have found you. Death has given you back to me 
.... Sheba, I cannot let you go ever again. .... Icannot! J well 
not!” 

The echo of those words rang in her ears, throbbed in her heart, 
while—unanswered yet—she listened to the story of those divided 
years. Not yet would she speak—not yet would she break the 
spell. Life had come to a pause—sweet and restful—but of brief 
promise. With closed eyes and lulled senses, she listened. 

In a silence that the touch of his lips alone filled with throbbing 
memories, she strove to recall the thoughts that had seemed so 
strong, the courage that had seemed so easy, while as yet this 
meeting and this scene had been but imaged fancies of her brain 
—feeble dramas planned and acted in some sleepless midnight. 

She had always feared it—hoped it—known it, but the situa- 
tions we imagine and prepare ourselves for, are very rarely the 
situations that we have actually to face. 

She drew a long deep breath as she lifted her head at last, and 
weakly strove to unwind the close clasp of his arms. 

Paul read the signs of a struggle in her face, its sudden pallor, 
the strained gaze of her eyes, the proud set tightening of her 


lips. 
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This was no weak clinging girl on whose beloved face his long- 
ing eyes were feasting—it was a woman stern and proud, though 
loving him as the girl had never loved. He read that, and the 
change it foreboded, as the passionate prayer upon his lips was 
stayed by the touch of a trembling hand. 

“Death has given me back—but not to you, Paul. Dearest 

. .it cannot be. ...it must not. The old life is over for 
ever between us.... Between it and this present time is so 
wide and great a difference that often I wonder, Paul, if I can 
possibly be the same girl who watched for your coming in the 
old verandah on those sweet summer nights.” 

“ Dear heart,” he murmured—“ you try me beyond my strength 
when you speak of that time. How can you say that love is over 
for us? You—have not changed, Sheba?” 

“Oh, no!” she said, the hot colour dyeing her pale face once 
more. “ Not my heart, Paul—but everything else has changed— 
for you more even than for myself. You are no longer a poor 
obscure artist, but a great and titled and wealthy man whose 
position in the world has a claim upon honour and on duty, and 
I... . Paul, I am no longér ignorant. It is no longer possible 
for me to shut my eyes and dream, and be content. I sought 
death in madness of desperation—because life had become a 
thing of shame and torture. When that blessing was denied me 
—when I knew that, loathing life and despising myself, I yet 
must live my life and take up its burdens as my just punishment 
—I resolved that my penance should be—separation from you. 
Never of my own will would I have recalled you, or broken the 
silence that—for you—seemed unbreakable.” 

“ Sheba, this is not you speaking such hard and cruel words! 
. .. . Do you forget what vows and promises we made to one 
another? Even when I thought you dead, it did not absolve my 
truth. Are you less constant?” 

Gently and sadly she withdrew from his arms. “ How can I 
make you understand ?” she said wearily. “Paul ....I have 
not changed—except to love you more. . . . No, don’t speak— 
don’t touch me yet—I need all my strength. But love, as I know 
it now, is not that fervent, foolish, self-forgetful romance that 
once blinded my eyes. I feel so old, Paul, and so hard some- 
times ..... and oh, I am so terribly unhappy—but all that 


makes no difference!” 
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“Tt would make all the difference, sweetheart, if you would let 
me care for you and comfort you once more,” he pleaded. 

“ How—Paul ?” 

Then—he remembered. White and silent and abashed 
he rose unsteadily, and for a moment neither spoke, nor met 
her eyes. 

“We said we would be a law unto ourselves,” she went on 
steadily. “It was not possible. Fate was too strong for us. 
You understand now what I mean, Paul ?” 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely. “ But fate may be kind yet. I may 
be free, Sheba.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘I thought she would have been here beside you—that for 
Paul’s sake you might forgive.” 

“ Never!” he said, with sudden fierceness. “My whole soul 
loathes and abhors her! How can you take her name between 
your lips? It shames you.” 

He took her hands between his own and pressed them tight 
against his beating heart. 

“ Dearest, before Heaven you and you only are my wife. It 
needs no power of human law to bind me,or hold my every 
thought and feeling true to you. If I had not known it before, 
these empty years would have proved it. Noone shall ever take 
your place—I swear it. Fill it or leave it as you please, but it is 
always there—it always will be there. Do you believe me, 
Sheba ?” 

“Yes,” she said softly, and trembling exceedingly. 

“T put forward no claim; I ask nothing. If you love me as of 
old, you too must feel how numbed and empty life can be. But 
you hold the power to transform it for us both. Will you not use 
that power, Sheba ?” 

She bent her face upon the hands that he released, and for one 
long moment there was perfect silence between them. 

Then—she lifted up her head, and there was that in the 
white face and sad despairing eyes that gave hope its death- 
blow. 

“No,” she said, and her voice was proud and cold and all 
unlike itself. “I cannot, Paul. The past is over and done with. 
You cannot make me the girl I was, nor can we go back and 
recapture our lost joys—relive our lost yesterdays. They are all 
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over—all dead—and between them, Paul, between them and my 
memory of you, and all that that memory means and has meant 
for me, lies something that you have forgotten—that I can never 
forget.” 

“ What is it?” he cried in a shaken voice. 

Something sadder than any tears was in her eyes as they met 
his gaze. 

“The grave of a little child,” she said. - 


* * * * * 


(To be continued.) 











Literary Fslington. 


By GEORGE MORLEY. 


Author of “ THE HISTORY OF LEAMINGTON,” “SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MEMORATIONS,” ETc. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 


WITH the exception of Fleet Street, whose stones have borne 
the feet of more literary men than any other short street in the 
world, there are few places to be found so distinctly associated 
with literature as the past Islington. It is the past with which 
we are concerned ; the past which saw Islington as a “ worshipful 
village in Middlesex ;” the past which, down to the Augustan age, 
made the history of English literature the glory of our country. 

The Victorian era is an era of social revolutions. Everything 
changes now before the onward march of civilization ; railways, 
tramways, canals, and navigable rivers, carry mankind wherever 
it pleaseth mankind to go; there is no need, as there was in the 
days of ancient Islington, for a particular body of workers to 
become gregarious and settle down as close as possible to the 
purchaser of their goods—London. The literary man, far over 
the seas, is now in daily touch with his Fleet Street or Pater- 
noster Row editor or publisher; unlike Goldsmith, Coleridge, 
Crabbe, or Jago, he has no need to make a journey to London to 
offer his manuscript for sale or to be within call of his editor 
or publisher, when he has been so fortunate as to find him. Per- 
haps he has fallen upon more cheerful days—but they are 
practical days, with not a shred of romance about them. 

In the past it was necessary for the working bees of the 
literary hive to be within easy call of London, for London may 
be likened to their hive, to which they flew from time to time 
and deposited their poetic and prose honey therein ; so many 
of the brightest among them chose Islington, “the favourite 
village hard by London ;” not only for its close proximity to the 
capital, but because of the country scenery, the country air, the 
archery, the pleasures, the florics and sports, which were formerly 
so peculiar to this historic village. And not for exciting pleasures 
either did some sons of the pen resort to Islington. Violent 
florics ill consort with some minds that are given to the quiet 
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and informing study of books, and the making of them; and 
there is no doubt but that the smallness and the general tran- 
quility of Islington were two of the greatest charms and attrac- 
tions to many writers. The poet Cowley, like Gray, was evidently 
one of those who loved to go “far from the madding crowd,” 
to leave the noise of the city behind, to commune with Nature 
in her pleasant solitudes, to wander round old country farm- 
houses, through dim woods, and down deep valleys ; therefore it 
is not surprising to find that he was one who found his peace 
from the clamour of the noisy city in the little village of Isling- 
ton. Indeed his acquaintance with the calm and quietness of 
this nature-favoured spot, served to increase his anger towards 
London ; for when poetizing upon “Solitude,” Cowley takes 
occasion to make some rather disparaging remarks about Lon- 
don, and to prophecy upon its fate in the following manner :— 


“The monster London, 
Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 
Even thou, who dost thy millions boast, 
A village less than Islington will grow, 
A solitude almost.” 

Two centuries, however, have not rendered London into a 
solitude, such as the Islington probably was in which Cowley 
wrote his angry lines ; rather has the solitude of Islington evolved 
into “ the monster London ;” for could the shade of the passionate 
poet visit the scene of his former abode, he would search in vain for 
the fields, the greens, the archery grounds, and the patriarchal trees 
of the little village which pleased him so much during his lifetime. 

But though Islington was undoubtedly a spot most congenial 
to the labours of literary men, especially such as were, like 
Cowley, of a delicate and nervous temperament, owing to its 
prettiness, its healthiness and its quietness ; it must not be sup- 
posed that it had no other charms or lacked the hospitality 
which is so comforting to a stranger in a strange place. Islington, 
indeed, has a fair record for the perfectly old English hospit- 
ableness of its inhabitants; for the quaint customs which were 
observed within its parish ; and the general good fellowship, enter- 
tainment, and comforting pleasures to be found there. Some 
account of this is given in that delightfully curious historical 
remain, Laneham’s “ History of Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainments 
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at Kenilworth Castle, anno 1575,” which might more correctly 
have been described as “ The Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
provided in honour of his Queen and Lover, by Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester.” In this literary fragment, so important to 
the historian of to-day, owing to the magnificent glimpses given 
of English Court life in Shakespeare’s time, will be found a 
speech made by a person in the character of “A Squier Minstrel 
of Middlesex.” Why mention should have been made of Isling- 
ton, its charms, pleasantries and hospitalities, at a time when the 
quaint and sequestered villages of “ Leafy Warwickshire,” were 
so lavishly royal in all the:forms of welcome and courtesy, is not 
to be seen at the first sight ; it is most likely to have been, how- 
ever, because of the fact that at that identical time, Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick and brother to Robert, the Queen’s 
favourite, had a residence at Islington in a street known as 
Paradise Street ; this mansion is supposed to have been built 
by Sir Thomas Lovell, Knight, a person of distinction, literary, 
social and political, in the reign of Henry the Eighth; after 
Ambrose Dudley relinquished the occupancy, it became the 
property of Sir Richard Ducy, Bart., Lord Mayor of London 
in 1630; this mansion, of so much literary and historical interest, 
in the year 1800, came under the hammer of the iconoclast. 

It is this which may be accepted as the reason for the deliverance 
of the following charmingly quaint commendation of Islington 
and its manifold attractions, by the “Squier Minstrel of Middle- 
sex,” who gaily declared “ how the worshipful village of Islington 
in Middlesex (well knoven to bee one of the most ancient and 
best towns in Englande, next to London, at this day, for the 
feythful freendship of long time shewed, as well at cookey feaste 
in Aldersgate Street, yeerely upon Holyrood Day; as allso at 
all solemn bridealez* in the City of London, all the yeer after, in 
well serving them of furmenty for porrage, not over-sod till it 
bee too weak; of mylke for theyr flawney, not yet piled nor 
chalked ; of creame for theyr custardes, not frothed nor thykened 
with floour ; and of butter for theyr pastiez and pye paste, not 
made of well curds, nor gathered of whey in soomer, nor mingled 
in winter with salt butter, watered or washt), did obteyn long 
agoo thez worshipful armez in cooler and forme as ye see.” 


* Bridals. 
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These, and numerous other recommendations in praise of 
“merrie Islington,” were recounted by the “Squier Minstrel ;” 
and there can be no doubt but that, in the olden days, the ancient 
town, “hard by London,” was most attractive: not only to liter- 
ary men, poets, essayists, novelists and dramatists, but to many 
others who loved to escape from the great roar of London, to the 
country, where the attractions of cream for custards, not frothed 
or thickened with flour, and of butter for pie paste, not made of 
well curds, nor gathered of whey in summer, were much too 
seductive to be refused. 

For what could be more charming to men of letters, than the 
condition of Islington two or three centuries ago? It was per- 
fectly Arcadian; the dairies were as thick in the village ways 
as the dandelions were in the meadows; all the old and merry 
English customs, so picturesque, so pleasant, and so delightful to 
the mind given to contemplation, were in vogue; and Strephon 
and Phyllis, with their neat attire and polite manners, were always 
at hand to render that inestimable service to strangers, which the 
poets have celebrated in their verses from Chaucer downwards. 
What the “customs of the country” were in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the neighbourhood of London, can be plainly gathered 
from a sermon, preached by Bishop Latimer before Edward the 
Sixth, on the 8th of March, 1549. In this he says :—* 

“My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own ; only 
he had a farm of £3 or £4 by year at the uttermost, and here- 
upon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. He was 
able, and did find the King a harness, with himself and his horse ; 
while he came to the place that he should receive the King’s 
wages. I can remember that I buckled his harness when he went 
into Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or else I had not 
been able to have preached before the King’s Majesty now. He 
married my sisters with £5 or 20 nobles a-piece, so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God; he kept hospi- 
tality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the 
poor ; and all this he did of the said farm. Where he that now 
hath it payeth £16 by the year, or more, and is not able to do 
anything for his Prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give 
a cup of drink to the poor.” 

The early years of the sixteenth century were therefore profit- 
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able for yeomen. Latimer, who was obviously an industrious 
man, and therefore successful, for I conceive that success always 
follows upon industry, though sometimes it may come late; and 
from the recorded fact that Mrs. Latimer milked thirty cows, it 
would almost seem that if the Latimers did not live at Islington, 
the good wives of the “ worshipful village” were remarkably like 
Yeoman Latimer’s wife with regard to the keeping and milking 
of cows. 

Each goodwife kept her herd of kine, and the milkmaids of 
“moerrie Islington,” the daughters of the yeomen, milked the 
herds every day. With this pretty and sylvan picture in the 
mind’s eye, there need be no wonder expressed that the literary 
men of that day and generation, some of them probably very 
jaded and very much overworked, should have gravitated to 
Islington. After an unusually long spell of work, and much 
burning of the midnight oil, think how pleasant it would be for 
all those poets and littérateurs, whom I shall hereafter:mention, 
to quit their small and ill-ventilated chambers, and stroll to the 
nearest dairy; there to receive a cup of milk from the rosy hand 
of a pretty country lass! While the milk nourished the often- 
attenuated body of the poor author, it also quenched his thirst ; 
and when taken in conjunction with the sunny smiles of the 
morn, and the bewitching glances and merry words of the health- 
ful-looking milkmaid, we may be sure the drinking of a cup of 
milk was a pleasant pastime to the poet, essayist, novelist, and 
dramatist, at any time resident at Islington. 

Being so noted for its dairies it is not surprising to find that 
many of the older comedies have their scenes, some of them at 
least, laid in this old-time village. There is one called “The Merry 
Milkmaid of Islington ;” but this must have been written at a 
later date, probably at the end of the seventeenth, or, beginning 
of the eighteenth, century, when the contact with the world of 
“ monster London” had made the inhabitants of the village more 
selfish and more desirous of gain than they were in the bygone 
Arcadian days. The following extract from the comedy will give 
the reader a glimpse of the habits and customs of residents at 
and visitors to the Islington of that date. The scene is the in- 
terior of an inn, and this may be put down as the “Old Pied Bull,” 
erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and historical from its 
association with Sir Walter Raleigh, who had a residence there 
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for some time. There are five characters in the scene—Love- 
change, Sir Jeffrey Jolt, Artezheim, Lady Jolt, and the Tapster— 
and the dialogue proceeds :— 

LovE. What is the reckoning ? 

Tap. Nine and eleven pence. 

JEFF. How’s that? Let’s have the particulars. Mr. Lovechange 
shall know how he parts with his money. 

Tap. Why, Sir, cakes two shillings ; ale as much ; a quart of mor- 
tified claret, eighteen pence ; stewed prunes, a shilling. 

ART. That’s too dear. 

Tap. Truly they cost a penny a pound of the one-handed coster- 
monger, out of his wife’s fish basket. A quart of cream, half- 
a-crown. 

ART. That's excessive. 

TAP. Not if you consider how many carrier’s eggs miscarried in the 
making of it, and the charge of isinglass, and other ingredients, 
to make cream of the sour milk. 

ART. All this does not amount to what you demand. 

Tap. I can make more. Two three-penny papers of sugar, a six- 
pence ; then you had bread, Sir—— 

JEFF. Yes, and drink too, Sir ; my head takes notice of that. 

Tap. ’Tis granted, Sir ; a pound of sausages, and forty other things, 
make it right—our bar never errs. 

From the excerpt, which is undeniably amusing, it will be seen 
that the customs of Islington had undergone a slight change, 
since “the Squier Minstrel” sang his eulogy in 1575. Still, as 
Fox, author of “ La Bagatelle,” said : 

Many a darling child of science there 

Hath trimmed his lamp and wove his laurel crown. 
And not only men of science, and men of letters, but men of 
blood who made history in battles and wrote it in the pages of a 
book; for the warrior, equally with the man of peace, found 
pleasure, and always will find it, amid such soothing and unex- 
citing joys as were peculiar to the Islington of the past. 

That brave, handsome, courtly, but indiscreet and unfortunate 
warrior, poet, and historian, Sir Walter Raleigh, was so charmed 
with “the worshipful village near London,” its air, its beauty, its 
inhabitants, and its customs, that he had a residence there 
identical with the “Old Pied Bull” tavern. Whether the scholar 
and courtier himself had this mansion erected or no has not been 
determined ; but he may very likely have done so, for at the time 
of his residence in Islington he was in high favour with Queen - 
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Elizabeth, and therefore a prominent figure at Court ; and being 
a man possessed of much wealth and an inclination towards 
several branches of learning, it is possible that he may have built 
the house in question in accordance with his own cultivated 
tastes. This is, of course, conjecture ; but there is no doubt of 
the fact that Sir Walter Raleigh was a well-known resident at 
Islington in the best and most enjoyable days of his somewhat 
stormy career. His “Nymph’s Reply to the Passionate Shep- 
herd” may have been prompted by the pastoral scenes constantly 
before his eyes in his place of abode. 

If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move, 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

Always courtly and chivalrous, as became a scholar, a states- 
man, and a gentleman, Sir Walter never missed an opportunity 
for paying a compliment to his Royal mistress. He who intro- 
duced tobacco—so fondly loved and eloquently eulogized by 
Charles Kingsley and scores of other literary men—and established 
the national custom of smoking “ the fragrant weed,” also intro- 
duced the smoking tavern where the consumer of “ Myrtle Grove” 
could, like the regular tapster, take his ease in his inn. One of 
these Sir Walter Raleigh founded at Islington, and in honour of 
Elizabeth called it “The Queen’s Head.” To this inn the 
historian of the world frequently adjourned, and there, in the 
words of the poet who has written so much pleasing verse in 
praise of Merrie Islington: 

At his hours of leisure 
He’d puff his pipe and take his pleasure. 

It is one of the misfortunes of this country that its people 
appear to take so small an interest in buildings which have been 
rendered historic through the residence of a dead genius. Both 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s houses at Islington—his mansion, which 
subsequently was converted into the “Old Pied Bull,” and his 
smoking tavern “The Queen’s Head”—might well have been 
spared as heirlooms to posterity. But no, an unantiquarian 
people neglected them, and they became the prey to iconoclasts. 
The “Old Pied Bull” was demolished in 1825, and the “ Queen’s 
Head,” which must have rivalled “The Mermaid,” of which 
Beaumont poetized so affectionately in the wit, merriment, and 
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learning of its guests, shared a like fate four years afterwards. 
It is a marvel indeed that the “new men” of modern times 
allowed them to live so long. 

As Sir Walter Raleigh was himself a member of the Club 
held at “The Mermaid” in Cheapside, of which Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson were also members, it may be relevant to give 
here the lines of Beaumont, written in a letter to Ben Jonson, 
which were as applicable to the “Queen’s Head ” at Islington, 
as to “The Mermaid,” nearer London. 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one, from whence they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 

Perhaps that glowing ease and charm of literary style which 
distinguishes the essays of Joseph Addison may be traced to the 
fact that he, like so many of his predecessors of the pen, delighted 
in the simple pleasures and pensive charms of a country life. To 
escape from the city, its heat, gloom, smoke, and noise, was a 
blessing even to such town-bred literary men as Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Marlowe, Heywood, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and the galaxy that intervene between Raleigh and Addison, all 
of whom very probably, although there is no documentary 
evidence to prove the fact, had an established acquaintance with 
Islington, “that merry village adjacent to London, and the 
favourite resort of its citizens ;” and persons who, like Addison, 
were reared in the country, amid scenes of so much pastoral 
beauty as were common a century or two ago, would, after a 
residence in “the monster London,” be all the more anxious to 
renew their acquaintance with the charms of rural life which they 
had withdrawn from, but had not forgotten. In finding the gentle 
critic of The Spectator therefore located at Islington, affords the 
reader no occasion for wonder, inasmuch as the studies of Addison 
were devoted as much to subjects connected with the country as 
with the town; and his inclinations being more towards rural 
than urban pursuits, it is only natural to find him at some such 
peaceful and pleasant resort as “the country town hard by 
London,” as Strype, in his “Survey of London,” terms Islington. 

Addison, too, was by no means a robust man, and, his literary 
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labours having made visible impressions upon his body, it is 
almost certain that he visited Islington in the hope of improving 
his shattered health; which could not have been a difficult mat- 
ter, having regard to the number of dairies in the village, even in 
his day, at which glasses of the nourishing beverage could be 
had at any hour; and also taking into account the piles 
upon piles of toothsome cheese cakes made for the delectation of 
visitors, for Islington was formerly as renowned for its cheese 
cakes as Chelsea was for its buns, or as Banbury now is for 
its cakes. In the quiet and seclusion of this place, therefore, it 
may be decided that Addison succeeded in restoring his health 
to a condition such as to fit him for the onerous duties in the 
State which had fallen to his lot to perform; and also to endue 
him with new literary spirit to enable him to polish and add 
charm to the literature of the Augustan age in which he lived—an 
age second only to the Elizabethan in vigour, grace, and originality 

In writing of the celebrities of Islington, Fox, author of 
“ Delineations of Home Scenery,” published in 1801, says: 


There Addison from public haunts withdrew, 

To polish, to correct, to charm mankind ; 
and of the truth of this description there cannot be two opinions, 
for no matter how much Addison loved the place in which he was 
for the time being sojourning, if he saw abuses there he would en- 
deavour to correct them ; this he did with regard to Islington, and 
also as affecting various villages in Warwickshire through which 
he was accustomed to pass on his way to his residence, Bilton 
Hall, near Rugby. To the couplet quoted above, the author adds 
the following: “I have in my possession an old edition of Zhe 
Spectator, which, under paper No. 393, signed [. (one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Addison), has this note:—By Addison— 
dated it is supposed from Islington, where he had a residence.” 

That the moral essayist, therefore, was a sojourner at the 

“ merrie village” is practically certain ; that he also profited by his 
residence there is fully as certain, for Addison was one of those 
happily ordered individuals who see 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; 


and some of his most entertaining essays on country life and man- 
ners doubtless owe their birth to the same cause. Though M. 
Taine, the eminent French critic, is usually so satirical at the ex- 
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pense of English literary men, there can be no question but that 
his estimate of Addison, given on page 103 of the second volume 
of his “ History of English Literature,” is most temperate, just, and 
even graceful. In this he says :—“ It is no small thing to make 
morality fashionable. Addison did it, and it remained the fashion. 
Formerly honest men were not polished, and polished men were 
not honest ; piety was fanatical, and urbanity depraved ; in man- 
ners, as in letters, one could meet only Puritans or libertines. For 
the first time Addison reconciled virtue with elegance, taught duty 
in an accomplished style, and made pleasure subservient to reason.” 

This criticism is good, but it is no better than Addison deserved. 
He was one of the chief makers of pure English, and though his 
literary style, from its very avoidance of all the arts and tricks of 
sensationalism, now so much in vogue, is not now so popular 
as the student of literature could wish, it will always remain as 
a delight to the cultured reader, and as a model to those who 
contemplate writing essays or making books. It must be with 
them, as M. Taine says it was with Dryden; who, as he was a 
regular Ladbitué of Will's Coffee-house and other places of literary 
resort, may also have betaken himself to the “Queen’s Head” 
at Islington—“ his reading was that of a man of culture and a 
critical mind, who does not think of amusing or exciting him- 
self, but who learns and judges.” When they have acquired these 
tastes, the pleasure experienced in reading the moral essays of 
Addison will be far above the fleeting and demoralizing delights 
pertaining to a French romance, or one of those soulless and 
empty books rejoicing in the name of modern novels. 

Such delightful lines as the following may very well have been 
written during Addison’s sojourn at Islington, for though the 
phenomenon of the Heavens is much the same in all parts of 
England, yet, being in weak health, he would naturally have 
more leisure to meditate upon the mysteries of the earth and sky 
at this period. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And mighty to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn 

‘ Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
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While most of its celebrities were imported, and this owing to 
the attractions of health and pleasure, Islington may be said 
to have had some which might almost be called home-grown. 
One of these was Daniel De Foe. This son of a butcher in 
Cripplegate was sent to school at Newington Green, then within 
the parish of Islington, and there he learnt the rudiments of that 
language which he was subsequently to employ with such crush- 
ing force against those men and things which appeared to his 
honest senses to merit castigation. The times were stirring ones 
in the early days of De Foe’s life; parties were strong ; monarchs 
were insecure upon their thrones; secret societies and petty 
rebellions were upsetting the nation; and life was regarded so 
lightly that for the merest offence persons were transported -or 
hanged. In this era of tempest and storm, De Foe, at the age of 
twenty-two, having left school at Islington, and “ put away child- 
ish things,” took arms with Monmouth, “the darling of the 
English nation,” as Goldsmith called him in his “ History of Eng- 
land.” The pretty dairymaids and the merry sports of the village 
had no charms for him then, for he was young and delighted in 
more excitable pastimes ; besides, he had not then begun to wield 
his vigorous pen in the causes of religion, letters, or politics. De 
Foe, indeed, was a restless spirit, and as fortune was never on his 
side, but always against him, he was not so well able to enjoy the 
delights of country life as some of his more favoured brethren of 
the pen. His face, however, was no doubt well known at Islington. 
What it was like can be gathered from the proclamation, issued 
for his arrest, from St. James’s, on the 1oth of January, 1703, in 
which he was described in the following words: “ He is a middle- 
sized, spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a hooked nose, 
a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth.” 

Being so closely associated with Islington when a boy—and 
what boy ever forgets the scenes in which he passed his school 
days ?—De Foe probably maintained a regular acquaintance with 
the little village to which all Londoners, or many of the wealthiest, 
resorted during the summer, when the “cookey feasts” were held, 
and the cream for custards was both good and plentiful; and 
being a man distinctly of his age and even with all the doings of 
the time, he formed, no doubt, one in the brilliant circle of 
literary lights that illuminated the taverns, the coffee-houses and 
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the smoking rooms of the day with increased lustre. He certainly 
knew all the clubs and places of literary resort in “the monster 
London,” and it cannot be an idle supposition to suggest that he 
was equally familiar with the like houses of call at “ merrie Isling- 
ton,” for De Foe was a man of action, a man of observance, and 
a man who never forgot what he once had learnt. 

London speaks of De Foe in many places, because he was a 
Londoner, and a part of its great heart ; one of the chief was Old 
Temple Bar, where he stood in the pillory for having written “a 
scandalous pamphlet,” entitled “The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” and was thus satirized by Pope: 


Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe. 


but a spot which should be of almost touching interest in a great 
person’s career, is that whereon he spent his school days; and 
although the whole face of Islington has changed since the author 
of “ Robinson Crusoe” began to write fiction at fifty-four, it should 
not be forgotten that he was a scholar at Newington Green, one 
of the finest literary characters of his time, and an honour to the 
English literature which he helped to make. 

If the stones of that picturesque and venerable old pile, Canon- 
bury House, or Tower, as it is called, at Islington could speak— 
and Shakespeare tells us that there are “sermons in stones "— 
how much of the literary history of the past could they add to 
that which is already known! Its remains are covered with the 
dust of centuries, and its walls have held the good, the brave, and 
the great ; the priest, the warrior, and the poet during the whole 
of that time. Originally built in 1362, as a mansion for the 
Priors of St. Bartholomew, it has existed through all the changes 
and tumults of 529 years, and to-day rears its fragments to the 
sky—a work more endurable even than man, with his pride and 
his semblance of immortality. 

Men of letters, many of whose names have gone unrecorded 
and will thus never be known—for the modern age, according to 
Mr. John Morley, has nothing to do with the past, but only with 
the future, and will not take the trouble to hunt out dead secrets— 
have burned the midnight oil in the rooms—the gloomy rooms 
of Canonbury House, where the spirits of the old monks came, 
with the silent footsteps of angels, and walked in the places that 
knew them in life. In his “Shepherd and Philosopher,” Gay 
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makes the rustic, amazed at the learning of the scholar 


exclaim : 
Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 


O’er books consumed the midnight oil ? 


and the question may be answered in the affirmative with regard 
to the literary men of Islington who had lodgings in Canonbury 
House. They burned the midnight oil, and wrote long and 
laboriously ; indeed the hoary pile must have been eminently 
congenial to the pursuit of learning and the acquisition of know- 
ledge, on account of its quietness and entertaining associations ; 
and if ever the writers and readers became oppressed with the 
silence and sombreness, so as to be growing nervous and morose 
—and the brightest literary man cannot escape such feelings at 
times—they could put aside their pens for awhile and go to the 
dairies for a talk to the sweet lasses of Islington, to the archery 
ground to see Topham, “ the strong man of Islington,” draw the 
long bow for a wager, or to one of the taverns, there to learn the 
latest news and have a passage of wit with the cleverest guest in 
the company. 

Canonbury House, speaking of monks, orisons, and black-letter 
manuscripts, was therefore a fit place for the compilation of long 
and weary works, such as the literary man often produces as 

“heirlooms to the coming ages. It could certainly have had no 
more worthy inmate than Ephraim Chambers, whose labours 
with his “ Cyclopzedia” must have rivalled, if not exceeded, those 
of Dr. Johnson, himself a well-known visitor at Islington, in con- 
nection with his dictionary. Here was a man, withdrawn from 
the world, shut up in a house which could not, in any sense of 
the word, have been called cheerful, working on with splendid 
care and magnificent courage, upon a book of a stupendous 
character, for the use of future ages. Such men as Ephraim 
Chambers are benefactors to the human race. By their ill-paid 
toil they hand knowledge down to those who come after them, 
and I can conceive no higher glory for the strictly literary man, 
than to have added, by his laborious researches and sound deduc- 
tions, one single subject to the information in the possession of 
mankind. Whilst engaged in the continuation of his “ Cyclo- 
pzedia,” Chambers died in Canonbury House in 1740 ; and if this 
edifice had had no other occupant, it would have had a great 
claim upon the House Preservation Societies of the past and 
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present ; but, as I shall show in another paper, it housed the 
author of that most charming of all novels, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and on that account it is doubly worthy of notice. 

When a great man dies his greatness dies with him, and 
posterity does not in the least care about any of his belongings, 
his children, grand-children, or household gods—with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of his books, his letters, and his manuscripts, and 
these are likely to command high prices at the auction marts. 
This is the perfect English custom. There have been scores of 
cases in which the children and other members of the families of 
great men, often literary men, have been neglected and allowed 
to live as best they could, or die in the workhouse. Such a 
case, though one in which the person concerned was not reduced 
quite to the necessity of appealing to the State for help, is re- 
corded in connection with “ merrie Islington.” 

In Newton’s “ Life of Milton” occurs the following sentence: 
“A man (Milton) who will be an everlasting glory to the nation,” 
and with it most students of English literary history will be found 
to agree, for in the “ Paradise Lost” England has a divine poem 
which is not likely to be rivalled during the coming centuries ; 
_and aught connected with its author should have been most 
scrupulously regarded by the nation to which he bequeathed his 
inspired song. Unfortunately nations are slow to mete out 
justice or to assume the responsibilities of parents, and it was so 
in the case of Milton’s grand-daughter. Though the price paid 
to Milton, by the nation as it were, for an immortal addition to 
its literature, was only ten pounds, yet the nation failed to 
preserve from poverty and distress, Mrs. Foster, the grand- 
daughter of the poet. No doubt some of the eminent writers of 
the middle of last century were greatly shocked to find that this 
modest and retiring relative of a great man, the last of the Milton 
family, was keeping a chandler’s shop in Lower Holloway. The 
heritage of Milton had fallen upon his grand-daughter. In May, 
1754, this uncomplaining gentlewoman diedj at Islington, but 
happily not before Dr. Johnson and other literary lights of the 
day had lightened her lot to the extent of £130, the proceeds of 
a representation of “Comus,” given in her behalf at Drury Lane 
Theatre, with a preface spoken by Garrick. 











Buy my Ringcups. 
By the Author of “JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER.” 


I HAD never wanted to go to this ball, such functions not being 
in my line ; but Jack Gardiner insisted, and I gave in. He was 
anxious that I should see the pictures at Broadwater Lodge, and 
he thought that I might never have another opportunity. As it 
happens I have had many other opportunities; but they were 
the outcome of that first visit. 

Gardiner was one of my oldest friends. We were chums both 
at school and college, but after our parting one summer morning 
at Oxford Station we never met again for ten years, during which 
time many things had happened to us both. I had become a 
fairly successful member of the bar, and Jack a rising diplo- 
matist. Throughout those years I had seen nothing of him, 
and heard from him but rarely, but when we met again on the 
shady side of Pall Mall in the spring of 188- we took up the 
thread of our friendship just where we had dropped it a decade 
earlier, Gardiner belonging to the superior class with whom we 
have no need to reinforce ourselves nor send tokens of remem- 
brance. He was the prince of good fellows. 


It was through Jack that I first made acquaintance with the 
smart world, hitherto an unknown land. His aunt, the Duchess 
of Doncaster, was particularly civil to me, and Jack used to 
declare that she thought I should do for Lady Joan, her young- 
est daughter, who was short, and shy, and plain. Lady Cyrilla, 
the beauty, had been intended from infancy for her cousin, but 
Gardiner’s rigid determination not to marry was proof against all 
“ Cylla’s”” blandishments. 


The Duke used often to tell me that it was a great pity Jack © 


did not settle ; he was so clever—and then a diplomatist ought 
to marry. Moreover, Jack was getting on. If by the time a 
man reached the age of forty his home was not tenanted by child- 
ren it was apt to become the abode of crazes—or vices. 

I denied the probability of either in my friend’s case, and 
added that I thought a man was free to please himself in such 
matters: a statement that his Grace flatly contradicted. 

Some men might be free to please themselves—poor men, and 
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men in insignificant positions—but Sir John Gardiner was not free. 
He owed a duty to Society, and Society would expect to be paid. 

I thought that Society would probably not get what she ex- 
pected, but I did not say so. 

As a rule when a man tells me that he means never to marry I 
don’t believe him, for I have listened to so many similar declara- 
tions from friends whose weddings I have (alas!) been compelled 
to attend. But somehow or other I did believe Gardiner. His 
manner carried conviction. 

The first time he ever announced his celibate intentions I was 
sitting with him in his rooms in Albemarle Street, a day or two 
after our meeting in Pall Mall, when my attention was called to 
a clever picture by Van Beers that hung over his mantelpiece, 
“A Yacht at Anchor.” 

“ That is good,” I said. 

He nodded acquiescence: “The Gentille!—Yes! that is the 
way to pronounce it—Gentille, not ‘Gentille.” She belongs to 
Prothero, and was named after an old gipsy whom he and I once 
interviewed at the Devil’s Dyke. The woman predicted his 
coming wealth, which was ‘most unexpected, and when he did in- 
herit old Chandler’s fortune, out of gratitude to the seeress he 
called his yacht after her.” 

“ And what did Mrs. Gentille predict for you?” I asked. 

“What I knew before; that I should live and die a bachelor. 
aig a Maesg Try one of those cigars ; they are rather better than the 
darker ones.” 

I saw he meant to drop Gentille and the yacht, so to change 
the subject I asked the name of the lady whose portrait stood 
amongst many others on an opposite table dedicated to photo- 
graphs. She was so plain that to account for her presence there 
I decided that she must be a relative. 

“Miss Gonne. She is dead now—poor girl! I met her a few 
years ago in Paris, studying. Had she lived she would have 
made a big name.” 

“In what way ?” I asked. 

“Painting. She was very clever.” 

A minute later I noticed the initials “ E. G.” affixed to a bunch 
of spring flowers—Lent lilies, kingcups and anemones—that 
hung immediately under the Gentille. “Was that her work?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and then again he promptly turned the 
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conversation ; and from that moment I began vaguely to con- 
nect Jack’s determination not to marry with his artistic collec- 
tion. On pense toujours d quelqu’un ad propos de quelque chose. 
And I now thought of some woman, whose life had both coloured 
his and chiselled its form, in connection with the pictures that 
seemed to be the threads with which the pattern of Jack’s history 
was enwoven. 


I too am very fond of paintings, and when Gardiner mentioned 
the gallery at Broadwater Lodge he overcame my last objection 
to accompany him to that scene of festivity. 

“Tt will be one of the best balls of the season,” he told me. 
‘The Prince and Princess are to be there, and all the beauties. 
And last, not least, Lady Belmont.” 

“Who is she?” 

“ The wife of a brother diplomatist, who has just returned from 
this special mission to Central America. They say he is to be 
sent next to Petersburg, whither I much want to go. I know 
him a little ; I met him once at Athens ; and I rather want to come 
across him again.” 

“ And is milady a reigning belle? ” 

“So they say. Ihaven’t seen her yet. I have only heard of her 
from Lateward, who was with them in Peru. He raved of her.” 

“ One is very apt to rave of a compatriot, that one has met in 
an out-of-the-way place, where there was no competition.” 

“Exactly so. Pavmi les aveugles les borgnes sont vois—or 
reines in this case.” 

So it ended in our going together to the ball, where I soon lost 
sight of Jack, and amused myself by standing in a doorway 
between two rooms, watching the gay throng. Presently I caught 
sight of a woman, whom I at once decided was Lady Belmont— 
and | was right. A de//e ought to be immediately recognizable ; 
and by that term I do not mean a beautiful woman, which is a 
very different thing. True beauty is the correlation of inner to 
outer graces. And all Lady Belmont’s graces were outer. Of 
that I felt certain. 

She had a lovely little face ; but it was a mere face. 


“A mere most lovely, dainty blossomed face, 
And statue-moulded body—only this.” 


Whilst I was looking at her and amusing myself by listening 
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to the remarks—none too kind—about her appearance which 
were going on around me, I caught sight of Jack approaching 
rapidly from the inner room. He had seen Sir Thomas Belmont 
and was evidently hurrying towards him. Just as he came within 
a few yards of her ladyship, the group that had formed around 
her parted, and he and she stood face to face. Almost mechani- 
cally I turned to look at him, to read in his countenance what he 
thought of the beauty that was supposed to turn all (masculine) 
heads. And never shall I forget what I saw there. Joy, 
surprise, admiration, horror, love, a hundred conflicting emotions 
were struggling for the mastery. For one brief moment he 
seemed to lose all control over himself. But in that moment Sir 
Thomas turned and recognized him, and then I heard the usual 
formula: “Gardiner, let me introduce you to Lady Belmont.” 
And as Jack bowed, his countenance was as calm and impassive 
as ever, and for an instant I was tempted to doubt the evidence 
of my own senses. 

Could I have been dreaming? No, I knew I had not when 
Jack looked round and met my gaze, and read in it the bewilder- 
ment I could not conceal.’ A minute later he had left the room, 
and shortly afterwards I found myself standing up in a set of 
lancers, with Lady Joan Pierrepoint for my partner. She was 
full of the new beauty, concerning whom she had been hearing 
much that afternoon. General Devereux had been calling at 
Doncaster House, and had told the Duchess that Sir Thomas 
Belmont had married shortly before starting on that special 
mission to Central America, from which he had only just re- 
turned ; that he believed Lady Belmont’s maiden name was 
Langwell or Langley, or something of that sort—that it had been 
a case of love at first sight, and that the diplomatist’s fair bride 
had been met, wooed, won, and wedded in the short space of a 
month. General Devereux had also said something about Lady 
Belmont’s mother: that she painted, or sang, or wrote, or did 
something—Lady Joan could not exactly remember what. Did 
I think Lady Belmont very pretty? she asked. 

“Very,” I replied absently. I was not thinking of her at all; 
but of Gardiner, my old friend and schoolfellow. 


Two days later, Jack dropped in upon me one afternoon when 
I was fortunately not very busy. 
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“T have come to say good-bye,” he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self into my well-worn leather arm-chair. “I am off next week 
to Rio.” 

“To Rio!” I repeated in amazement. “Why?” 

“Stanton has died suddenly, and I have been offered his vacant 
place ; I’m glad to go.” 

I felt certain that he had applied for the vacant place. “I 
thought you wanted to go to Russia.” 

He shook his head. “Not now. Lord Derwentwater is return- 
ing home soon, and the place will be offered to Belmont, I happen 
to know, and and—— Well, I should not be saying all this 
to you, but you were there last night, and saw and e 

“Don’t tell me anything you don’t want me to know,” I inter- 
rupted him quickly. “I certainly saw something—enough to 
puzzle, but not enough to enlighten me. I read a riddle, but not 
the solution to it.” 

“You shall have it, then, now in four words. I love Lady 
Belmont.” 

“ You fell in love with her at first sight ?” 

“T did.” 

“ But just reflect. You admire—well, you love her ; but it is at 
first sight, and a second sight may reverse your previous opinion. 
In the name of all that is wise and prudent don’t throw up your 
chances of advancement in a chosen career for the sake of what 
is probably a mere passing fancy.” 

“Tt hasn’t passed in four long years,” he said bitterly. 

Then he ad known her before! 

“Four years ago, Dick, I was in town for a couple of months 
just before I was sent to Athens. I was staying at Queen’s Gate, 
at Uncle Lorrimer’s. The family were all away, and I had the 
house to myself, and naturally I was out all day long. Every 
morning when it was fine I used to go by the Underground from 
South Kensington to Charing Cross, for the sake of the few 
minutes’ walk at the beginning and end of my journey before 
turning into the F.O. One day—lI can remember it as if it were 
yesterday—I was crossing by the corner of Manson Place when 
I heard some one say: ‘ Will you buy some kingcups this morning, 
sir?’ I looked round, attracted by the clearness and sweetness 
of the voice, and saw a young girl whom it seemed to me must 
have dropped straight from heaven at my feet. I need not 
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describe her to you, you have seen her for yourself; but I can 
assure you she was even lovelier then than now.” 

That I could easily believe, for Lady Belmont’s was not one of 
the faces that gain with time. It had the beauty of the healthy, 
happy young animal—innocent, but with the innocence of ignor- 
ance, and perfectly soulless. 

“TI bought a bunch of kingcups,” continued Jack, “carried them 
with me to the F. O., hastened back to that corner in the early 
afternoon, bought more flowers, and stood chatting with the fair 
seller whilst a biting east wind blew dust that burnt like cayenne 
pepper down my throat. On the morrow I repeated my folly, 
and for three consecutive to-morrows. Then came a pouring wet 
morning, and as I drove past Manson Place there was no one to. 
be seen. In the afternoon the rain cleared off, and I was at my 
corner by four, but she did not appear. The next day was 
Saturday, and I lingered talking to my darling for nearly half-an- 
hour, trying to learn something of her history. ‘I have none,’ 
she said ; ‘mother and I are poor, and I sell flowers, and she does 
what she can to make money.’ I asked if I might call on them. 
‘No,’ she answered. ‘Mother was an honest woman and she 
was an honest girl, and they must not be having any gentlemen 
visitors.’ I was just going to reply that I loved her with all my 
heart, and heaven knows what else, when old Admiral Spence- 
came hobbling up and carried me off, saying as we went that he 
wished the police would “ clear the streets of those d——d flower- 
girls.” Well, that same day I heard the news of my appointment 
to Athens, and I resolved to take 4ey with me—as my wife.” 

“Good heavens!” thought I, “and I have always looked upon 
this man as one of the most level-headed of my friends.” 

“Throughout Sunday,” continued Jack, “I tramped about the 
streets of Chelsea—for it was there that I had made up my mind 
that my sweetheart lived—but all in vain; I never caught sight 
of her. In the evening I received a telegram calling me out of 
town. I was away a day and a half. On my return the rain was 
again pouring down in torrents, but early the next morning I 
was at the old corner. The big basket was in its place, but 
a stranger stood beside it. 

“* Where is the girl who usually sits here ?’ I asked. 

“*Dunno,’ was the reply. Then, ‘Nobody never sits here ; but. 
now I’ve come.’ 
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“«¢ But a girl was here all last week.’ 

“Dunno your girl,’ was the only answer I could get, and at 
that moment another woman came up: 

“* Peggy Shaw used to stand here sometimes; she’s gone to 
service now. Her mother’s dead, and Peggy ain’t no good at 
sellin’, 

“ How prone we all are to accept as evidence statements that 
square with our own views and wishes! Peggy, who was of 
course ‘no good at sellin’,’ was unquestionably the girl I was in 
search of. But oh, how I must be boring you, Dick! Well, I 
went that same afternoon to the wretched street in Battersea 
where I was told that the Shaws had lived, and there I learnt 
that Peggy was now in service in Queen’s Road, Bayswater. I 
made a note of the address, and as I was turning away I heard a 
blowsey hard-featured woman say to another of her kind: ‘Well, 
Peggy was a rare homely one to look at, and yet a gentleman 
comes here to ask for her.’ 

““¢ She wasn’t so bad neither,’ replied the other, ‘afore she had 
the black small-pox so badly ; nearly eatin’ away one eye.’ 

“As you may fancy, I never took that walk to Bayswater. 
The half-eaten away eye settled the question of identity ; but for 
the next few days I paced the streets until I was ready to drop. 
I cross-questioned policemen and cabmen and street loafers of 
every description, but all in vain! And on the appointed day I 
started for Athens. 

““* We must live our lives though the sun be set, 
Must meet in the masque where parts we play ; 


Must cross in the maze of Life’s minuet, 
Our yea is yea, our nay is nay. 


“* But while snows of winter or flowers of May: 
Are the sad year’s shroud or coronet, 
In the season of rose or of violet, 
I shall never forget to my dying day.’ 

“But for rose or violet I read kingcups or anemones. Well, I 
went abroad. I tried everything—work, play, dissipation, every- 
thing, I think, except drink. But the one nail, instead of driving 
the other out, seemed only to drive it further in. They say, 
Dick, that there comes a time when all men forget, but that day 
has yet to dawn for me.” 


“ But it will dawn,” I replied. “The deepest and most ardent 
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love dies out if it has nothing—neither hope nor certainty—to 
feed upon. The number of grandes passions which can feed 
upon themselves are so few as to be practically non-existent. 
Those which can do so almost cease to be love in its human 
sense, and become a kind of cult.” 

“My case, then, must be the exception to the rule,” said 
Gardiner drily. “At all events, my duty is plain and my course 
clear. I cannot face the prospect of meeting her daily. All 
hankering after /es biens @autrui is a torture when it isn’t a sin. 
Generally it is both. I needn’t add that all I have been telling 
you is between ourselves—for as long as I live, at all events.” 

I nodded acquiescence, smiling faintly over the “ As long as I 
live.” I do believe in the existence of men who have never 
loved, but I do not believe in that of those who have only loved 
once. Quia bu boiva. The heart, like the body, contracts habits. 

The following week I dined at Doncaster House, where 
I found myself seated at table between Lady Joan Pierrepoint 
and Lady Belmont. The Duke’s youngest daughter was not a 
great talker, and for some time Lady Belmont monopolized my 
attention. Her conversation was of the style that needs youth 
and beauty to make it pass muster. She was (in the slang of 
the day) full of chaff; but it was very innocent chaff, and equally 
free from either malice or impropriety. I suppose she found me 
dull and not up to date, for she soon began to rally me on my 
low spirits. I admitted my shortcomings, adding, as an excuse, 
that an old and valued friend of mine, Sir John Gardiner, had 
started that morning for Rio de Janeiro, and that I believed the 
place was very unhealthy. 

“Sir John Gardiner!” she exclaimed ; “I know him. That is 
co say, I was introduced to him the other night at Broadwater 
Lodge.” 

“You had never met him before?” I asked, looking straight 
into her eyes. 

She shook her head. “No; that is to say, I think not ; but I 
have a bad memory for faces, and since my marriage I have met 
and been introduced to so many new people that I constantly find 
myself failing to recognize some one who claims acquaintance 
with me. It is an awful fault in a diplomatist’s wife, I know, and 
I live in dread of Sir Thomas sending me to some of those 
professors who teach memory.” 


39 
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“Nothing would teach some people,” I replied curtly. 

It was six months later before I again came across Lady 
Belmont, and, strange to say, she did remember me. We met on 
the “island” between St. George’s Hospital and Hyde Park 
Corner, on a dull December morning, when the sky was one still 
grey cloud, and the wind was driving little flakes of snow through 
the chilly air. She was looking very pretty in her furs, with a 
touch of bright red velvet in her hat, and she held out her hand 
with a bewitching smile. 

“You see I do know you again.” 

“You do me too much honour, Lady Belmont.” 

“Please don’t be sarcastic. I hate it. If you are, I shall try 
to forget you.” 

“Then you probably won’t succeed, for 


“ Lorsqu’on songe qu'il faut qu'on [oublie, 
On s'en souvient.’” 


She laughed. “I wish, then, that I could think I ought to 
forget all the hundred and one people I have to see to-day— 
dressmakers, milliners, coachmen, grooms. ...... You know, of 
course, that we are going to Petersburg. My husband has 
started, and I have to follow after the new year. And, oh! the 
shopping, and the wiring, and the arranging! My poor head is 
in a whirl. ..... How is your fidus Achates, Sir John Gardiner ? 
I conclude by your woeful countenance that he is still away.” 

“ And will never return,” I answered. ‘I heard of his death 
this morning. He was carried off by an attack of the same kind 
of fever that killed young Stanton.” 

“ How awful!” she exclaimed. “Poor fellow! and he was so 
handsome, too! I remember him quite well at Broadwater 
Lodge.” 

“ And nowhere else, Lady Belmont ?” 

“You speak with intention, Mr. Halford. Ought I to re- 
member him somewhere else? And where?” 

We had been walking together during this brief conversation, 
and had now reached the corner of Park Lane, where I had to 
turn off. 

“Tell me,” she continued, speaking rather imperiously, as she 
signalled to the driver of a hansom passing at the moment. “ Tell 
me. You must.” 
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I looked her full in the face as I answered, “Will you buy 
some kingcups this morning, sir?” 
She started, and coloured vividly. 


“Mr. Halford, I never knew . . . I did not recognize... I 
assure you I didn’t. I... Oh, what must you have thought 
of me?” 


“ That signifies very little,” I said. 

“I beg your pardon ; it signifies a great deal; and I must tell 
you—but, remember, it is between ourselves. I did it for a bet. 
Somebody betted me ten pounds that I would not sell flowers in 
the street for a whole week, and I did it, and I won my money. 
I was such a harum-scarum girl—and we were really very poor ; 
and my mother never looked after me; she was always writing 
trashy novels.” (Whilst you were living them, I thought.) “And 
I remember now, perfectly, that there was some one who came to 


buy of me, and... and...” 
“ And who fell in love with you,” I said, finishing the sentence 
for her. 


“No, no!” she cried. “Not that. It was only in jest.” 

“To you, perhaps. Not-to him. Good-bye, Lady Belmont.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Halford. Please don’t think very unkindly 
of me; and, remember, what I have been telling you is between 


ourselves.” 
“ Between ourselves,” { murmured ; and again I was thinkin 
J 


of Jack, and not of her. 

In another minute the hansom had vanished from my sight, 
hidden by the: fog and the driving snow, and I was speeding up 
Park Lane towards Hertford Street, where dwelt a fair client, 
who had made the love-match of the previous season, and who 
was already longing to be, freed from “the chain that galls but 
cleaveth not.” Would Jack have been happier had he gained 
his heart’s desire, and married that pretty doll ? I asked myself. 

Who should say? In the volume of the book of fate there is 
one terrible chapter, atsthe head of which we read these words: 


Gratified desires. 
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Captain Dempster’s Dove Story. 
PART I. 


THERE was no doubt about Dempster’s being a rolling stone. 
When he came to us, it was because he had tried nearly every 
other profession, and either failed in his exams., or got tired of 
the life, after a very brief trial. He had begun to walk the 
hospitals, and always seemed to have rather tender regrets for 
those two years. Then he had thrown up the whole thing sud- 
denly, and gone out to Mexico, where he wasted his substance on 
a ranche—lost the friend who went out with him, and who died 
of typhoid—came back, and managed to scrape into the army, in 
a back-handed way, through the militia. A stirring life, that no 
one would have guessed at, who had seen him lying, in his 
essentially lazy way, in one of the long chairs on the mess 
verandah. He hada slow, undecided, indolent manner of talking, 
but, when once he was started, he had plenty to say, and he was 
such a good fellow! I suppose, taking him all in all, he was about 
the most popular man in the regiment. He was a tall, strong, 
well-built fellow, and he had one peculiarity—his hair was quite 
white, at seven-and-twenty, whilst his moustaches remained black. 
Why on earth he fixed his affections on little Kitty Mauleverer, 
the Colonel’s daughter, is one of those problems that will remain 
for ever unsolved, but there was no doubt about the fact, and I 
suppose the only way to account for it is that we all do what we 
ought not to do in India! 

Of course I can’t say much against Mrs. Mauleverer, because 
it is a sort of unwritten law that one must not abuse one’s 
Colonel’s wife, but she was an awful woman, and I suppose Kitty 
took after her father, only what one calls weakness in a man, 
is only sweetness and gentleness in a girl. She was really a very 
pretty child, with fair, curly hair, and the pretty pink complexion 
that never survives an Indian summer, and, from the very first, 
she took to Dempster. 

But when you talk of a girl like Kitty being in love, it is no more 
to be compared with the love of a man like Dempster, than water 
can be compared to wine. She used to fix her eyes upon the door 
at a ball, with an unmistakable look of anxiety in them, until 
Dempster appeared, when her eager, innocent smile would 
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meet his across the intervening space. After a time she never 
spoke to any other men at the sports or gymkhanas, and I must 
say she grew sweetly pretty under the influence of this first love. 

But the dragon looked at the matter from an entirely different 
point of view. To do her justice, I think she was really fond of 
Kitty, and proud of her pretty complexion and bright eyes, but 
she had other views for her daughter than marriage with a penni- 
less captain in an infantry regiment. She knew too much of the 
drudgery of such a life herself, for the Mauleverers were poor and 
proud, and all that could be saved out of the housekeeping went 
to the schooling of the boys at “home.” 

She really was very judicious; she did not raise a spirit of 
opposition in Kitty by dropping Dempster in too violent a hurry, 
but she left off inviting him alone. There was no more sitting 
out in the moonlight with Miss Kitty on the Colonel’s verandah, 
no more literary talks in the Club on the long spring evenings, no 
more walks home after tennis, and, as fortune, more or less, favours 
the brave, there appeared at this particular juncture, a most 
desirable winter visitor on the scenes. At first I don’t believe that 
Mrs. Mauleverer ever looked on him in any other light than as a 
buffer between Dempster and Kitty, but he so soon showed symp- 
toms of the same disease as Dempster’s, that she might be 
forgiven if she fairly glowed with pride and satisfaction. For 
Unwin was in a very different category from any of us poor devils. 
He was a country gentleman, with a large estate and a good rent 
roll, and he had come out to gather facts about India, before con- 
testing a seat at the next general election. He was a good fellow, 
too,and a gentleman. I am determined not to let my feeling for 
Dempster make me unjust to his rival, but I must say I felt the 
whole thing very keenly at the time. Little by little, in a clever 
and skilful manner, Dempster was pushed into the background, 
and Unwin was the central point of all the Colonel’s parties. 
Instead of Dempster’s taking Kitty into supper, he found he had 
the honour of escorting Mrs. Mauleverer—he was an “old 
friend,” and it was Kitty’s duty to be civil to the new-comers. 
“You understand,” she said artfully, “and you don’t mind, do you?” 

“Yes, I do mind,” I heard Dempster say once, “but I give up.” 

Mrs. Mauleverer laughed, as if it was a joke. 

So the game went on, and was cleverly played on one side, at 
least ; but there was a great change in Dempster. I saw a good 
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deal of him at that time, and, though he never said a word, I am 
sure he knew that I understood. He used to come in from par- 
ade, and, as long as he was in public, he was as jolly and cheery 
as possible, but directly he was in his own room, the mask seemed 
to fall away, and he made no pretence of cheerfulness before me. 
There were little remembrances of Kitty about the room—not 
collected in one place, but littered about amongst his pipes and 
rackets. A bow from her shoe—a faded bunch of flowers—a 
little pencil case she gave him at Christmas. And yet we never men- 
tioned her name, even in our most confidential moments, and it 
was only by a sort of intuition that I knew when the rival was 
dining at the Mauleverers’, and Dempster was not. 

We gave a dance in February, to which Miss Kitty came, of 
course, looking her very best and most brilliant self. Dempster 
was leaning against the door as she came in, and I thought he 
meant to let her pass, with the mere smile and bow he gave to 
others, but something seemed to touch him in the quick wistful 
look of her gentle eyes, for, without a word, he took her hand and 
laid it on his arm. “This waltz is mune,” he said confidently, and 
he waltzed her away before the astonished eyes of her mother and 
Mr. Unwin. _ I saw them whirling round for a few minutes, and 
then I lost sight of them, and the evening was nearly over before 
I came across Miss Kitty again. Her cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes very bright. She looked radiantly happy. 

I asked her if she had enjoyed herself. “Enjoyed! It has 
been perfect—perfect,” she said. 

Dempster was quite excited too, when the whole thing was 
over. He was not the least inclined to go to bed, and to sleep 
like a reasonable creature, and he persuaded me to sit up with him 
and smoke a pipe. 

As we smoked, he sobered down, and talked about many times 
and places—of starlight nights in Mexico, when he sat alone and 
watched the cattle on the hills—of old “shoots” in the Central 
Provinces, when he had brought down his first tiger, whose skin 
was the precious property of his old mother at home—of interest- 
ing cases in the hospital that he had been unable to leave, and 
also, very often, unable to save. 

“ That was the most interesting bit of my life,” he said, as he rose 
and yawned, “that delicious feeling of doing good to somebody. 
Nothing of that kind here, old fellow. 'Waste—waste—waste.” 
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“What would Miss Kitty say to that,” I said. 

He stared at me for a moment in silence. 

“Poor little soul,” he said gently at last, “what a queer world 
it is. Well, good-night to you, and good-bye to it all.” 

“Why good-bye?” I asked. 

“ Because one has to bow to fate,” he said, looking back, with 
a queer, sad sort of smile, as he walked away. 


PART II. 


IT was the very next evening that one of our fellows came into 
the ante-room about seven o’clock, and said that the Colonel’s 
daughter was ill. He did not know what was the matter—they 
seemed to think she had got cold at the dance, and had over-tired 
herself ; but De Winton, who told us, was quite certain the doctor 
had been there twice. Dempster was sitting in a big armchair by 
the table, with a Poneer in front of his face, and he did not 
move at first, but presently he put down the paper quietly on the 
table in front of him, and then turned sharply to De Winton. 

“Did you see the Colonel ?” he said ; “ did you see Forsythe ?” 

“TI saw Forsythe, not the Colonel. He is awfully cut up. They 
say its diphtheria.” 

“ There’s a good deal about,” said some one ; “a bad sort too.’ 

“It’s a beastly illness.” 

“One suffers so.” 

All the talk went on carelessly round Dempster, but he re- 
mained immovable, with a curious, far-away look upon his face. 
Presently he got up quietly and walked away. De Winton stood 
silently looking after him. 

“T didn’t think of Dempster,” he muttered to me. “ Poor chap, 
he’s hard hit.” 

He was hard hit. He was standing, bareheaded, on the veran- 
dah, when I went in to dress for dinner, and as I passed I meant 
to speak, but he looked so strange, that I only put out my hand 
and grasped his, and when I came out again, he was there in 
his mess dress, waiting for me, and we walked over to mess 
together. 

The band was playing, for it was guest night, but the Colonei 
was not there. 

When dinner was over, Isaw Dempster slip away, unnoticed, as he 
thought, but I was waiting for him on the verandah as he came back. 
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There was some one else on the verandah too, leaning against a 
pillar. I did not notice who it was, until I saw Dempster’s figure 
shadowed blackly in the moonlight, coming across the mess com- 
pound ; and the some one moved quickly in front of me, and went 
down to meet him. Then I saw that it was Unwin. He was 
one of the guests. 

“How is she?” he said, without any pretence of surprise, or 
any apology for intrusion. 

“Very bad, I think,” said Dempster quietly. “The doctor will 
be there all night.” 

“Do you think I could be of any use?” 

There was a pause. 

“No, I think not! I offered. Unless, of course,” with another 
slight pause, “ you are more fortunate than I.” 

They turned and came in together. The band was still play- 
ing, and there was a good deal of talk going on. I fancy no one 
noticed them, but, as they passed me, I heard Unwin say abruptly, 
“Thanks, then I will take my chance; will you excuse my 
leaving ?” 

Dempster bowed in silence and went in, and the other man 
turned on his heel, and went out into the moonlight. 


PART III. 


No one who has not experienced it, can understand the sudden 
gloom that the shadow of death throws over an Indian station. 
As exiles, we depend so much on each other, and feel such an un- 
English interest in each other’s affairs, that the sorrow of one is 
almost the sorrow of all,and Miss Kitty’s illness was a personal grief 
to everyone. Tennis engagements were thrown up, dinners were 
postponed, and a perfect stream of carriages rolled in and out of 
the Colonel’s compound, from about four till six every evening. 
The accounts got worse and worse, till we were all in a state of 
extreme tension; and, instead of going for his usual walk, 
Dempster used to potter about our compound, which was next 
door to the Colonel’s, for hours at a time, hoping for the chance 
of being able to do anything for Kitty. It was the third day, 
and about five in the evening. The sun had got very low, and 
we knew that in about half-an-hour the brief twilight would be 
over, and the night would have fallen. I went up and joined him 
silently ; I could not bear to sit on the verandah, and watch him 
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walking up and down, up and down, in that restless way. A 
minute afterwards Forsythe dashed out of the bungalow and 
hurried away. Dempster went after him, and caught him at the 
gate. 

“What is it?” he said. “What’s going on?” 

Forsythe tried to push past, but Dempster’s strong arm pre- 
vented him. 

“Tell me,” he said imperiously. 

“It’s as bad as it can be, old chap,” said Forsythe huskily. 
“T’ve done my best—God knows I’ve done my best.” 

“ All you could ?” 

“Yes. I’ve just operated.” 

“ Ah, and there was no relief ?” 

“None ; it was beyond it.” 

Dempster drew Forsythe on one side, so that I should not 
hear, and began an eager questioning. Forsythe’s words, when 
I next caught them, startled me. “ No, you don’t—not if I can 
help it. Don’t be a fool, Dempster.” 

“T shall if I like,” said Dempster coolly. “ Here,” to me, 
“hold this lunatic ; I’m going over to the Colonel’s bungalow.” 

Forsythe stood leaning against the gate, and did not attempt 
to follow him. As he reached the verandah, Dempster turned 
back and nodded, just as he had done that night after the ball. 

I know nothing about medicine, and I hate the whole business. 
I don’t want to know how I am made, nor how the machinery 
works, I had not the faintest idea of Dempster’s fatal purpose ; 
but Forsythe was positively raving. 

“Tt’s not a bit of good,” he said to me angrily. “It never suc- 
ceeds, not in nine cases out of ten. Dempster is an unmitigated 
ass, and I ama fool. Why didn’t I stop him?” 

I tried to point out, as well as the angry torrent of his words 
would allow me, that not even a lion in the way would have 
turned Dempster from his purpose, whatever it might be ; but 
Forsythe only launched his anger and contempt at me, and went 
away at last, kicking up the tufts of grass with the toe of his 
boot, as if he had hoofs. 

It was about half-an-hour afterwards that Dempster came back 
from the Colonel’s bungalow. The sun had gone down, and 
everything was very grey. He walked slowly, with his head 
bent, and he started when I faced him in the narrow path. 
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“Well?” I said impatiently. 

“Well!” he echoed ; “she has fallen asleep.” 

“Why is Forsythe raging like a lunatic ?” I said. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Dempster. 

He was very white, and his voice was tired, as though he had 
gone through some great physical exertion or mental struggle. 
He put his hand on my shoulder, and we walked on together. 

“T don’t know what you have been doing,” I said ; “and I 
don’t want to know. I hate diseases, but I w2// have you tell me 
if you have been running any risk.” 

“ Any risk—of what ?” 

“ Tllness or death.” 

“I don’t know—what does it matter? I never thought about 
it. I believe she will be safe now.” 

“That is worth it all, I suppose?” I said bitterly. 

“ Quite,” he answered. 

“ And then, I suppose, you will marry her, and live happily ever 
afterwards ?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Oh, no, certainly not. I have been 
shown my place too plainly.” 

“Tt will be different now.” 

“T could not take advantage of a generous impulse—even if it 
were,” he said. 

* * * * * s * 

The bulletin next morning was much more favourable. Poor 
little Kitty had passed a quiet night, and had taken a turn for 
the better. The operation had been successful. The next day 
she was a little stronger, and had taken nourishment. On the 
third, all immediate fear was over, and her young vitality had 
triumphed. I shall never forget the poor old Colonel’s face, as 
he stood in the ante-room, and spoke to Dempster. His hands 
trembled, and his mouth quivered under his thick moustache. 
Dempster was very quiet, and very white, as he had been since 
that other evening. He did not come home at all that night, 
although I was worried about him, and sat up late; but, at 
about six in the morning, I heard Forsythe on his pony in the 
verandah, battering at my door. 

“Come, get up,” he said. “I want you. The ‘Missee Baba’ 
is as fit as a fiddle this morning, but that ass Dempster is in 
hospital with diphtheria.” 
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PART IV. | 

OF course by all the laws of fiction, and particularly by those 
that govern a short story, Dempster ought to have died, but 
he did not. He came about as near to the great unknown as it 
is possible to do, but he fought for his life, or, perhaps it would 
be more truthful to say, Forsythe fought for him, and he battled 
through. He was never unconscious from first to last, and his 
sufferings were very great, but he was a model patient, and I 
don’t think that, for a long time, he cared the least bit in the 
world whether he lived or died. When I went to him every 
evening his eyes questioned me, before |he was able to speak, 
and when I said “ Going on all right,” or “ Out to-day driving,” 
and at last “Quite well,” it seemed as if he had got all he 
wanted out of the day. 

For three long weeks he lay in that bare, cool room, between 
life and death—unable to move or speak, or to raise himself in 
bed, and for nights and nights Forsythe knelt beside him, holding 
his head, or with his fingers on his pulse, signing to me when to 
give him the stimulants or the nourishment he needed. The 
disease was not as virulent as in Miss Kitty’s case, but his weak- 
ness was infinitely greater, and Forsythe thought it right to 
telegraph to his friends at home, and an answering telegram told 
us that his brother had started out to see him. 

The Colonel came and sat beside him every day, quite bowed 
down with anxiety and worry, and after Miss Kitty’s con- 
valescence, I often saw the landau stopping at the hospital gates, 
and Mrs. Mauleverer sailing up the path, with a khitmutghar 
behind her, bearing jellies and creams—but Miss Kitty, who 
would have done the invalid more good than all the jellies and 
creams in creation, was always left in the landau ! 

Some one else was always in the landau too, with honest, eager 
eyes fastened on Kitty’s face, listening for every gentle word that 
fell from her lips. 

For Unwin was having zs innings now, and I could not help 
noticing the pretty, coy turn of the girl’s head as he leant over 
her carriage door at the races, or stood sentinel over her at the 
gymkhanas. It seemed to me as if it was a case, at last, of 
“chéteau qui parle” and “ femme qui écoute.” 

I did not say anything to Dempster, of course, until one day 
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he asked me straight out, and I had not time to invent a lie. I 
did think that the old woman had brought diplomatic pressure 
to bear, and I was quite certain that Kitty was a gentle, pliant 
little sapling in her hands, but when I saw Dempster’s face, I 
hated her. 

He lay silent for some minutes, and then he turned and 
looked me full in the face. 

“It is quite right—from her point of view,” he said huskily. 

“TI hate the whole lot,” I said savagely. 

“Don’t,” he said, as if my vehemence worried him ; “the hated 
rival is a good fellow after all.” 

Next evening when I went to the hospital, I passed the 
Mauleverers’ carriage going at a foot’s pace up the mall, with 
Unwin and Kitty alone inside. At the door of Dempster’s room 
I was stopped by the orderly, who told me that the Colonel’s 
wife was inside, so I stood kicking my heels in the general ward, 
until I heard her sailing down the corridor, and out at the 
door. 

Then I went in to Dempster. 

He was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown, and was lying in a 
long chair by the verandah door. The lamp had not been lit, 
and all the dim, dying sunlight was concentrated on his face. 
His hair had been cut very short, and he had been freshly 
shaved. He was always a smart-looking fellow, but as I saw 
him then, I could not help feeling, with a thrill, how a woman 
might have loved him. He turned his haggard eyes on me, and 
smiled. 

“The game’s up,” he said ; “she has accepted him.” 

Oh, faithless Kitty! I ground out something between my 
teeth that I hardly wished Dempster to hear. 

“It’s all right,” he said after a difficult pause ; “one can’t live 
on nothing a year. She is to come and see me to-morrow, and 
the old woman warned me first.” 

“Do you think she is happy ?” 

“I don’t know. I hope so—at least I chink I hope so. In 
another life, in happier circumstances, I think, perhaps .. . .” 

His eyes wandered off to the horizon, and his words drifted 
away, but I finished the unfinished sentence for him. In another 
life, in happier circumstances, he knew that Kitty would have 
loved him! 
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Nothing would have induced me to be present at that next 
day’s interview, except that Dempster himself asked me. Whether 
he was afraid for Kitty or himself I did not know, but it was very 
unpleasant for me. 

He got up an hour earlier than usual, and discarded the 
dressing-gown, looking more thin and haggard than ever in his 
every-day clothes. He had to give in to the long chair and the 
cushions because he was quite unfit to sit up, and the arm-chair 
for Kitty was dragged up close beside him, with the tea-cups on 


a table between them. I went in and out on to the verandah, 


and got the tea, and treated them to as little of my company as 
possible. 

Kitty, with her hair curling more than ever, in her sealskin 
jacket, and velvet hat, looked, I must say, sweetly pretty, and 
enough to disturb the peace of any anchorite ; but this poor St. 
Anthony was apparently quite unmoved. He did not hold her 
hand even as long as I should have done, and he laughed when 
the tears came into her eyes, and her poor little lips quivered at 
the sight of him. 

“Oh!” said Kitty with a gasp, “ how ill you look. You have 
been far, far worse than I was. I don’t know how to tell you. 
I know all about it.” 

Dempster frowned. “They had no business to tell you. It 
was nothing. Many doctors do it, so as not to spoil a neat opera- 
tion, and I am half a doctor, you know.” 

“Would you have done it to—any one?” said Kitty, with the 
tears rolling down her soft cheeks. 

“I daresay. I never saw a case before when it was needed.” 

“ Are you getting well now ?” she said, leaning forward. 

With a great effort he raised himself a little, and took her bare 
hand that was lying on her knee. I went out of the room, 
because I wanted to see if the kettle really boiled, and I did not 
trust the khit. 

When I came back, they were both leaning back in their 
respective chairs, and Kitty was talking eagerly. 

“Mother told you? Yes, it is true. I don’t want to be 
married, but I suppose one has to be some day.” 

“Yes,” said Dempster steadily. “Unwin is a good fellow. | 


think you will be happy.” 
“I don’t want to be happy,” said Kitty with a sob; “at least 
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I don’t want to be married. Tell me, tell me, please, if I 
ought to.” 

Dempster put up his hand, to shade his eyes, and there was 
silence in the room for a minute. His old Waterbury on the 
table ticked like a human heart. 

“Yes, I think you ought to,” he said at last. 

Poor St. Anthony! 

“You do ?” said Kitty, with a soft breath. 

“ Yes—dear.” 

“Tf,” said Kitty, rising, and standing in the dusk, and speaking 
with a quiver of intense excitement in her soft little voice, “if 
there had been—any one else—who wanted me—that I might 
have loved, perhaps x 

There was another silence. 

“Yes,” said Dempster in a quiet voice ; “if there had been 
any one else—who wanted you, whom you might have loved 
better, it would have been different.” 

Kitty sat down again, with her little soft pink hands laid upon 
her knee. They were trembling. 

Dempster gave a sigh that was like a groan. 

“Here, bring in the lamp, Fuseldeen,” he said to the khit 
“and the kettle.” 

“You are tired?” said Kitty. 

“ Yes—very tired,” he answered. 





* * * * * * * 


Dempster’s brother came out as soon as winds and waves could 
bring him, and took him home on a year’s sick leave. 

He did not stay for Kitty’s wedding, and I do not think he 
even met her for some years afterwards. She is a pretty, fair, 
happy little matron now, with an adoring husband, and some 
pretty, fair, happy babies of her own. 

Dempster is with us still, but he is always a rolling stone—an 
unsettled sort of fellow, with a great many aims in life, and no 
especial hobby. But all I can say is that, although we don’t deal 
in moss in this heaven-forsaken country, he has gathered many 
other things about him, that seem to me to be of infinitely more 
importance. 


GERALDINE BUTT. 

















More Things in theaven and Earth. 
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OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 


A WILD December night at Shotover camp, rain falling in torrents, 
beating pitilessly on the half-frozen sentries, as they vainly 
sought to shelter themselves in their boxes. Inside the mess 
of Her Majesty’s 200th regiment all was light and warmth ; thick 
curtains closely drawn deadened the sound of the storm as it 
lashed the window-panes, a blazing fire diffused a grateful heat 
into the room. Everything indoors was in marked contrast 
to the cold and general discomfort that reigned outside. Some 
idea of this kind crossed the mind of the solitary occupant of 
this room as, pulling back the curtains, he saw the sloppy pave- 
ments and rivers of water that rushed along the gutters. 

“What a miserable night,” he exclaimed. “I’m precious glad 
I did not go to the kick-up; those fellows will be half-drowned 
before they get back.” 

And drawing the curtains closer he returned to the fireplace, 
where he ensconced himself in a deep armchair and began to 
smoke. The function he had alluded to in the above elegant 


terms, was a large dance given at one of the neighbouring. 


country houses. Regimental business had detained Captain 
Ellis, and by the time he reached the mess, most of the officers 
had already dined and started. Not being a very keen dancer, 
he was not at all put out, so having enjoyed a solitary dinner he 
retired to the ante-room, where the opening of our story has 
found him. For some time he was alone, but at length the 
sound of an opening door aroused him from his reverie. 

“ Hullo, doctor, is that you? Come and have a smoke and 
tell me the news.” 

The doctor drew another chair up to the fire and stretched his 
hands out towards the blaze. 

“ No news that I know of,” he answered. “I have been writing 
business letters all the afternoon and haven’t left my quarters.” 
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He looked so thoughtful and pre-occupied that Ellis said : 

“TI hope your business was not of a painful description.” 

“Well, it was rather,” answered Dr. Cameron slowly. “ Did 
you ever happen to meet Fendall, of the th?” 

“No,” replied Captain Ellis, “I have never met him, but I 
know a good many friends of his and have heard a good deal 
about him. Isn’t he in a lunatic asylum ?” 

“ Was,” corrected the doctor. “One of the letters I received 
to-day was to inform me of his death in the asylum under most 
extraordinary circumstances. But then, if one begins to talk 
of extraordinary circumstances, nothing could be more strange 
than his life itself ; poor fellow, he had a hard time of it.” 

“If it’s anything in the shape of a yarn,” said Ellis, “you 
might just as well spin it now; there’s nothing else to be done 
unless we play cards.” 

“I don’t mind telling you about it, more especially as it was 
never a secret ; but I warn you that you will probably disbelieve 
the whole thing, although it is perfectly true.” 

“You are raising my curiosity to fever pitch,” said Captain 
Ellis, laughingly. “Kindly begin at once, or I cannot answer 
for the consequences.” 

The doctor smiled and settling himself back into his chair 
began the following narrative : 

“T must preface my story by saying that Fendall’s family and 
mine were next-door neighbours in Blankshire and also distant 
connections by marriage; so that I know more about Roy 
Fendall’s unhappy life than most people, more especially as 
he and I always hit it off pretty well together. When he joined 
his regiment and I went to walk the hospitals, we rather lost 

rr sight of one another, but always heard of each other’s doings 
from our respective families. One fine day, some nine months 
after Roy had joined, I received a letter from one of my sisters, 
informing me of Roy’s marriage, and adding that he was bringing 
his wife down to Fernleigh Hall to make the acquaintance of 
his family who had heard nothing about her until the wedding 
was actually over. This sounded rather odd, as Roy and his 
parents had, up till then, always been on the best of terms. 
I wrote and asked my sister to send me all the details of the 
affair, as I could not help thinking that it was a little mysterious. 
Connie, like the good soul she is, immediately sent me a budget 
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of news ; and indeed, if she was to be believed, there was plenty 
of material for gossip in everything concerning Mrs. Roy Fendall. 
It appeared that her maiden name was Varesco; she was the 
daughter of an English-woman and an Armenian merchant of 
Odessa. Both her father and mother had died when she was 
a baby, leaving her to be brought up by her father’s aunt, a 
certain Mrs. Arataria, who had an only son. Dina Varesco had 
run wild till she was fourteen years old ; at that age she was the 
acknowledged belle of Odessa, counted her admirers by the score, 
flirted with them, encouraged them, and threw them over with 
the aplomb of a woman of thirty. Mrs. Arataria, discovering 
that her son was beginning a violent flirtation with his beautiful 
cousin, sent the girl off to England to school and told the youth- 
ful lovers they must wait a few years until they really knew their 
own minds. The separation did not seem to tell much on Dina’s 
spirits ; she had been at school for a couple of years when she 
met Roy Fendall at the house of a mutual friend. To see her 
was to admire her, and from that to loving her was but one step 
with poor Roy. He had only known her three weeks when 
he proposed to her, and she accepted him with an cnsouciance, 
which to any one less madly in love, would have argued badly 
for their matrimonial happiness. But he was simply in the last 
stage of infatuation, and could see no flaw in her anywhere. She 
insisted on their engagement being kept a secret, and also the 
wedding, on the plea that she hated a fuss, and succeeded in 
silencing all Roy’s scruples. After the marriage, she graciously 
permitted him to inform his parents of the event, and after a 
certain amount of warfare on paper, Fendall péve asked the 
newly-married couple to come and stay at Fernleigh. 

“ Dina’s beauty took them all by storm, and she certainly was 
a most beautiful woman. She had inherited her mother’s golden 
hair and wild-rose complexion, and her father’s black almond- 
shaped eyes with their long covered lashes and finely-pencilled 
eyebrows. She was small and exquisitely formed, with the 
daintiest hands and feet, and the most bewitching little ears. 
But in spite of her beauty, her new relations could not get on with 
her; they were full of the best intentions, but Dina’s manner 
somehow chilled and estranged them. She had such a curious 
way of gliding noiselessly into the room just when she was least 
wanted, and they could never tell how much or how little she had 
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heard. Sometimes her beautiful dark eyes had a positively 
wolfish gleam in them, and her sisters-in-law and even her hus- 
band seemed to feel as if she had something uncanny about her. 
When she at last left to accompany Roy to Malta with his regi- 
ment, they were all unfeignedly relieved to see the last of her, but 
they were full of anxiety on Roy’s account. It was curious how 
they all seemed to have made up their minds that Roy would 
suffer in some way from his connection with her. A year passed, 
however, without anything taking place to justify their alarm. 
At last, one day a letter came from Roy, saying that Dina’s 
cousin and former lover Mr. Arataria, had come to Malta on 
business matters, and as he was likely to stay some time, they 
had asked him to share their house, which was a good deal larger 
than they required. Roy did not say much about him, but the 
general impression of the Fendall family, was that he was not 
particularly fond of his cousin by marriage. Fromtime to time Roy 
mentioned that Malta did not seem to agree with him, as he was 
frequently subject to fainting fits ; he also said that Dina’s cousin 
was still with them. Dina herself never wrote, as she considered it 
was far too much bother. When the regiment had been at Malta 
some eighteen months, it was ordered on to India. Mr. Arataria 
announced his intention of going too ostensibly to see if he could 
not extend his business. He could not, of course, obtain a 
passage in the troopship, so went by a P. and O. steamer. 
While at sea Roy’s fainting fits ceased entirely, but soon after he 
had settled down in India with Arataria once more as their guest, 
they began again. Things went on like this for about a year ; 
the Fendalls received very few letters from their son, and those 
that reached them filled them with anxiety. Eventually they 
heard nothing for two or three months, and Mrs. Fendall was 
beside herself with apprehension. 

“One evening, the front door bell rang and on going to open 
it, the old butler was confronted by the apparition of a man so 
worn, and haggard, and emaciated, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty he recognized Roy Fendall. 

“* Master Roy!’ he exclaimed. ‘Beg pardon, Captain Fen- 
dall, sir, is that you? My mistress will be shocked to see you 
like this. Have you been ill, sir?’ 

“ Roy smiled faintly, and taking the old man’s arm, dragged 
himself wearily through the hall on to a sofa in the library, where 
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he sank down exhausted. His mother was hastily summoned, 
and after applying restoratives for some time, he revived and was 
able to speak. 

“«Where is Dina, my dear boy?’ asked Mrs. Fendall. ‘What 
on earth possessed her to allow you to travel alone in this state?’ 

“At his wife’s name, Roy turned deadly pale, glanced hastily 
round the room and put his hand to his neck with a queer kind 
of clutching movement. 

“* Hush, mother,’ he said hurriedly. ‘Don’t talk about her,’ 
And pulling his mother’s head down to his face, he said in a 
whisper, ‘Send the girls away and let me tell you while I can— 
before I go mad or she kills me.’ 

“Mrs. Fendall’s astonishment was unbounded, as you may well 
imagine, but controlling herself as well as she was able, she dis- 
missed her daughters, and begged Roy to explain his mysterious 
speech. Far into the night they sat, and the mother’s heart 
turned sick with dread and anxiety as she listened to her son’s 
monstrous tale. 

“It seemed that from the day that the Armenian cousin had 
appeared on the scene, everything in the Fendall household had 
gone wrong. Dina, never demonstrative at the best of times, 
became colder and colder in her manner to her husband, and 
finally so indifferent that Roy felt bound to say something to her 
about it ; suggesting at the same time that Mr. Arataria’s absence 
would be very desirable. Mrs. Roy listened to his remarks 
without moving. a muscle. When he had finished, she slowly 
raised her long lashes and looking at him with an ominous glitter 
in her black eyes, replied in a clear, metallic voice: ‘If you ever 
dare to speak to me on the subject again, I shall leave you and 
you will never see me again.’ The words in themselves were not 
much, but the look and manner which accompanied them were so 
hateful and venomous that Roy felt a cold chill passing through 
him. 

“‘*T wish you could have seen that look, mother,’ he said 
wearily. ‘There was nothing human about it. Ashamed of my 
momentary terror, I was about to expostulate with her, but she left 
the room and managed to avoid being left #éte-a-¢éte with me for 
several days. From that day forward, our household became 
most-uncomfortable. Dina ignored my presence systematically, 
even when her cousin was in the room; to do him justice, 
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Arataria was always scrupulously polite to me, and his ready tact 
filled up many an awkward gap in our conversation. Still, I 
was fully aware that he knew of my disagreement with my wife ; 
and at times [ caught him gazing at me with an indefinable 
glance, which I also saw in Dina’s eyes whenever I managed 
to intercept her looks. It was a perfectly indescribable expres- 
sion, but it always made me feel quite helpless as if I were a 
victim under the knife and they were the executioners. I bore 
with this state of things for some time, and at length once more 
suggested to my wife the propriety of Mr. Arataria seeking a 
domicile of his own. Never in my life shall I forget the scene 
that followed. I had always felt that my wife’s real character 
was a sealed book to me, but I then discovered what lay beneath 
her placid and impassive exterior. White as death, her eyes 
gleaming and her scarlet lips drawn tightly across her teeth till 
she looked more like a she-wolf than a woman, she stood and 
stormed at me for an hour. I felt so sick at heart to think that 
this furious vixen was really my delicate, dainty, ethereal wife, 
that I did not even hear what she said. Having at length 
exhausted her rage, she turned to go; but on reaching the door, 
she stopped and hissed out between her teeth: “The day he 
leaves this house, I leave it too ; and then beware !” 

“<T sank into a chair and sat staring at the door, wondering if 
by any chance I had taken leave of my senses! Gradually, my 
stunned amazement gave way and I found myself recalling 
with disgust Dina’s invectives and abuse. What could have 
caused her sudden dislike to me? For, like all men, I felt cer- 
tain she had loved me once. What was the secret of Arataria’s 
influence over her? What measures had I better take to rid my- 
self of him without provoking a repetition of such a scene? 
These and other thoughts whirled confusedly through my mind 
until, worn out with bootless speculations, I fell asleep. It was 
dusk when I awoke, and as I sat still for a moment wondering 
why I should have been sleeping in the drawing-room, the door 
opened and I heard Arataria’s voice in the passage saying, “ You 
can begin to-night !” 

**The door closed and somebody came to the window where I 
was sitting. 

‘*It was Dina. “Are you awake, Roy?” she asked in her 
clear, cold voice, from which all traces of her previous anger had 
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vanished. Her tone sent a shiver through me, I don’t know 
why. 

“*T answered, “ Yes,” adding, “I suppose it is time to dress for 
dinner,’ at the same time rising and leaving the room without 
giving her an opportunity of saying anything more. All the 
time I was dressing, I kept wondering what the meaning of 
Arataria’s remark could have been. What will she begin to- 
night ? I said to myself over and over again without finding any 
possible answer. 

“*When I came down to dinner, I thought I had never seen my 
wife look so lovely. She was a little pale, the result no doubt of 
her rage in the afternoon, and the filmy black dress she wore 
only enhanced the whiteness of her skin. Her velvety eyes 
gleamed like diamonds and her full red lips were even more 
strikingly red compared to her pale face and black dress. In 
manner, she was perfect and quite like the Dina of our honey- 
moon days. I began to think that the quarrel of the afternoon 
existed only in my imagination; now and again, however, I 
caught her exchanging glances with Arataria, curiously eager, 
expectant, longing looks, which puzzled and alarmed me. What 
could she be longing for? What had she to expect? The be- 
wilderment in which I was kept me very silent at dinner. Dina 
and her cousin on the contrary were extremely gay and talka- 
tive, and their air of good-fellowship and secret understanding 
annoyed me more than ever. I was angry with myself for occu- 
pying such a false position; and yet I could see no immediate 
way out of it. The dreadful paralyzed and helpless sort of feel- 
ing which always overcame me whenever I caught Arataria’s 
steady gaze fixed on me was terrible. I cou/d not own to myself 
that I was frightened of him, and yet it was something uncom- 
monly like it. And, even granting that it was so, what cause 
had I to fear him? I thought and thought, but I saw no solu- 
tion to the problem. After dinner, we went as usual to the 
drawing-room, coffee having been served; Dina, to my great 
astonishment, opened the piano and asked if I would like her 
to sing. She possessed a really lovely voice which had been 
trained to a high pitch of perfection, but, on ordinary occasions, 
no persuasion would induce her to open her lips ; even when we 
were first. married it was only as a great favour that she would 
occasionally sing to me. Later on, the fact that I was devoted 
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to music seemed to be sufficient to prevent her ever singing a 
note. So you may guess my utter surprise at this unusual 
occurrence. I took it as a good omen and replied that I should 
be enchanted if she would favour us with a’song ortwo. I threw 
myself down on the sofa and listened with half-closed eyes to 
the ravishing sounds. Arataria was sitting on the other side 
of the room and, although I could not see him, I fé/¢ that he was 
watching me with that steady, pitiless gaze of his. Worn out by 
the excitement ot the day and soothed by the exquisite “timbre,” 
of Dina’s voice, which had a liquid ring in it, suggestive of a 
physical caress, I soon fell fast asleep, but not to rest ; a dream 
as torturing as the events of the day racked my brain and ex- 
hausted my body. At first, I dreamt I was in a fairy-like gar- 
den; the scent of flowers, the song of birds, the trickling of a 
thousand little streams and a radiant roseate glow over every- 
thing combined to delight my senses. Suddenly I beheld Dina, 
her arms stretched out toward me, a divine smile on her lips 
and the love-light in her eyes, just as I had seen it in earlier, 
happier days, or had fancied I saw it. I ran to clasp her to my 
heart, but as I advanced she retreated, her azure draperies floating 
round her slender body. All at once she turned and flung her- 
self into my arms, covering me with her gauzy garments. As I 
pressed my lips to hers, I fancied that her filmy coverings seemed 
thicker ; slowly their azure colour faded, and Dina’s yielding 
figure slipt from my embrace, leaving me enveloped in a thick 
grey mist which could be fée/t. Thicker and thicker it grew, 
until my arms seemed bound to my sides, and my legs were stiff 
and heavy. In vain I tried to extricate myself; choked and 
suffocated, I gasped for air; my head swam, my very life seemed 
to be draining from me, when again I felt the velvety touch of 
Dina’s lips on mine; then a horrible, sharp, stinging pain in my 
neck, as if two red-hot needles had been plunged into it, and with 
a cry I awoke to find Arataria standing by my side, holding my 
wrist in his fingers and a smelling bottle in his hand. Dina was 
sitting in a low chair a little way off, playing nervously with a 
scarlet hand screen. Her face was colourless, save for two bright 
red spots on her cheek bones, which burned feverishly, vying with 
the dewy scarlet of her lips. They both asked if I felt better, 
and Dina told me that at first they thought I had fallen asleep, 
and had not wished to disturb me, but on seeing my complete 
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immobility they became alarmed, and looking more closely, dis- 
covered that I had fainted. I assured them that I was all right, 
and rose from the sofa intending to go to bed. I was so weak 
that Arataria had to help me. 

“«Some three weeks after this we were ordered to India, and 
once there I became a perfect martyr to these fainting fits. 
Regularly once or twice a week they occurred, invariably pre- 
ceded by the same dream and the same painful awakening with 
the stinging sensation in my neck. Tonics of all kinds were 
prescribed by the doctors, but were of no use, and they soon 
began to shake their heads, saying that nothing but leaving 
India would do me any good. The curious thing was that Dina 
was always at the piano whenever these attacks occurred, until 
it became quite a joke. Whenever I saw her preparing to play 
or sing, I used to laugh and say, “I suppose you want me to 
faint, Dina.” 

“¢ Strangely enough she was never angry, but took it all in good 
part ; she had become much more gentle and loving since my 
first attack in Malta. She had been growing so much prettier of 
late, too, and it seemed that while I grew more and more of a 
wreck, she became far more beautiful. Never had she been so 
lovely nor so affectionate. Tenderly solicitous of me, she sur- 
rounded me with the most watchful care ; too watchful it seemed 
to me, for my invalid fancy thought it detected in her soft eyes a 
glance like that of a bird of prey intent on its victim. But I 
dared not breathe my vague suspicions to a living soul, for had 
I done so I should have been called a madman, so completely 
had she fascinated everybody in the place, from the doctors 
downwards. And, indeed, to all outward appearance, she was a 
model wife ; so devoted had she become that she would even sing 
without being asked. I grew to loathe the sound of her thrilling, 
soul-subduing voice, all the more so that whenever I fainted it 
was, as I have already said, when she was singing, though 
what connection there could be between these two things was 
difficult to divine! One morning, whilst dressing, I suddenly 
noticed on my neck two small red marks, close together. I had 
never seen them before, and put them down to the bite of an 
insect of some sort, more especially as they looked as if they 
were of several ‘days’ standing, and thus dismissed the matter 
from my mind. That evening I fainted again, but forbear de- 
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scribing the scene, as everything was an exact replica of the first 
occasion. Had they not been so painful, the attacks would have 
been monotonous. The queer thing about them was Dina’s in- 
variable state of suppressed excitement on my recovery. Her 
tender anxiety, combined with the steely glitter of her dark eyes 
and Arataria’s cold, curious stare, made me feel certain that some- 
thing extraordinary was taking place. But what could it be? 
In vain I racked my brain to find some solution. If I had been 
naturally superstitious, it would have been easy to say that I was 
a victim of witchcraft practised by my wife and her cousin, and 
one day that idea ad flashed across my mind. But, being an 
Englishman, I laughed at my own folly. The next morning, 
moved by an unaccountable impulse, I looked at my neck to see 
if the red marks had disappeared ; to my surprise, they were still 
there and looked quite fresh and vividly scarlet, as if they had 
just been made. I sat and looked at them in the glass, thinking 
in a dull sort of way that they were just in the place where I 
always felt the stinging sensation on recovering from my faints. 
One idea after another came crowding to my mind. Why were 
those marks sored? Yesterday they had been quite healed— 
now they were scarlet and seemed wet!—nearly as scarlet as 
Dina’s cheeks, red as Dina’s lips! Why should they be so close 
together? It was like the mark of a serpent’s fang. Arataria 
was rather like a serpent ; his cruel eyes were enough to paralyze 
anybody! How lovely Dina was growing! Why were her lips 
so red? Red as blood !—“ Blood,” I repeated half aloud with a 
shudder, glancing hastily round the room, half expecting to see 
Arataria or Dina looking at me, but finding myself still alone. 
Slowly I finished dressing, trying to shake off the dreadful 
thoughts that assailed me, but in vain. All day they haunted 
me, assuming more definite shape until the horror of my own 
ideas seemed to be driving me mad. Half-forgotten stories of 
my childish days revived in my memory. Stories of witches, 
of lingering deaths, of the evil eye, of vampires. I made up my 
mind I would watch the little marks very carefully, and perhaps 
that would help me to solve the horrible mystery that seemed to 
envelope me. Night and morning I looked at them, and in a day 
or two they were healed, and had the dull red look they had worn 
when I had first noticed them. The next evening I fainted once 
more, and on going to my room I went straight to the glass A 
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cry escaped my lips! The marks were quite fresh, and from one 
was oozing a tiny drop of blood! I-recalled the stinging sensation 
which invariably preceded my recovery, and even as I thought 
about it I seemed to feel it again, and saw a second tiny drop 
issue from the other little wound. How long I sat staring at my 
livid, horror-stricken face I do not know, but at last I flung 
myself on my bed to try and snatch a few minutes’ relief from 
the ghastly thoughts which were haunting me. At dawn I rose 
and began putting together the things I should require for my 
journey to England, for I had determined to leave at once, 
without seeing Dina and her partner in crime. As early as 
possible I called on the general commanding the station, and had 
a private conversation with him, the upshot of which was that I got 
leave to go that very day, the pretext being urgent private affairs. 
Fortunately for my plans, the mail steamer was to leave Bombay 
the next day. I returned to my house, and, ordering the 
carriage, started for the station, without inquiring whether Dina 
had returned from her morning ride or not. The next night 
found me on board the homeward-bound steamer, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that I heard the waves lapping against her 
sides, for I had a kind of feeling that, do what I would, I 
should not be able to escape from the clutches of the guilty 
pair.’ 

“With a sigh of exhaustion Roy sank back on the sofa, as he 
ended his dreadful history. Mrs. Fendall’s feelings are easier to 
imagine than to describe. She could hardly credit her own ears, 
and terrible doubts as to her son’s sanity crossed her mind. 

“ Roy seemed to guess her thoughts, for he suddenly said : 

“ «Tam not mad, mother, though I confess it seems rather like 
it ; but just look here.’ 

“ Unfastening his collar, he poirited to his neck. Just above the 
collar bone were two little red marks, quite faint and somewhat 
larger than the mark left by a pin prick. 

“*T have not had any fainting fits since I left India, and the scars 
have gradually grown less distinct. I used to look at them every 
day on board ship to make sure.’ 

“ He closed his eyes again with a weary sigh, and for about ten 
minutes neither of them spoke. 

“Mrs. Fendall was terribly agitated by all she had just heard, 
and scarcely knew what to think or what to say. 
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“Suddenly Roy started up, and flinging up his arms across his 
face, cried out: ‘ Here she is! Oh, mother, save me!’ 

“Whether it was fancy or not, one cannot say, but Mrs. Fendall 
declares she saw a cloudy, shapeless form hanging over the sofa, 
close to Roy’s head. As she looked she seemed to see the outline 
of a gigantic bat with outstretched wings, evolving itself from the 
nebulous mass; but instead of a bat’s head she saw Dina’s face, 
her red lips drawn up in a wolfish snarl, her eyes distorted with a 
bloodthirsty glitter. _ Nearer and nearer the loathsome monster 
came, when just as it seemed to be sinking down and enveloping 
Roy in its misty folds, Mrs. Fendall struck at it with a heavy 
ivory paper-cutter, which lay on a small table near her. The face 
vanished, the mist suddenly cleared away, and nothing remained 
of the dreadful vision. 

“On looking at Roy, his mother found that he had fainted. 
Summoning assistance, she had him removed to a bedroom that 
had been prepared for him, and restoratives were applied. 

“ When he recovered, he said : ‘Did you see her, mother?’ 

“Mrs. Fendall, who could not trust herself to speak, nodded 
fearfully. 

“*Well, you have saved me this time, but she is sure to come 
back.’ 

“Even as he spoke, Mrs. Fendall’s eye was caught by the un- 
usual appearance of one of the corners of the room. She thought 
she detected the same filmy cloud hanging there that she had 
already seen downstairs, but on approaching it nothing was visible. 
On resuming her seat at the bedside, it reappeared, and from that 
moment the Fendalls’ house was never free from the mysterious 
thing. Whatever room Roy was in, one corner of it was darkened 
by this cloudlike mass. Once or twice a week the same scene 
would occur which had taken place on the night of his arrival. 
Sometimes the apparition had Dina’s face, sometimes Arataria’s, 
and on some occasions both together would glare from out the 
misty apparition with looks of diabolical hatred. 

“This went on for some months, and then Roy had to be 
removed and placed in an asylum. He had a horror of being 
left alone, and the strictest injunctions were given by his family 
that an attendant should be with him night and day. 

“ He died about six months after entering the asylum, and his 
death was attended by a very strange incident. 
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“ Seeing that the end was coming, his attendant went to ring the 
bell that summoned the doctor. It happened to be outside the 
door, a few yards down the passage. When the man returned 
Roy was dead, and on his neck were two little tiny scars, from 
which the blood was slowly oozing ; only a drop at a time, but 
as fast as it was wiped away, another took its place, and this 
went on until the coffin was nailed down. 

“Nothing more was ever heard of Dina or her cousin. The 
bungalow in which they had lived got the reputation of being 
haunted, and no native would go near it after dusk, for they 
declared that shrieks and groans were heard there all night, and 
terrible creatures were seen. 

“ Of course I can’t pretend to explain the story, and most people 
say that Roy was the victim ofa delusion. If so, it was a delusion 
that was shared by everybody who entered the Fendalls’ house, 
for the curious shapeless cloud was visible to anybody who went 
into a room where Roy happened to be. But I shall have to let 
you find a solution for yourself, as I see it’s two o'clock, and I 
must turn in ; so good-night, old chap, I shall leave you to dream 
of the fair Dina.” ; 

“ Heaven forbid,” replied Captain Ellis so seriously, that the 
doctor went away laughing. 











H Jungle Legend. . 
I. 
I HAD long been looking forward to my Christmas holidays of 
the year 188—, as I saw my way to revisiting a favourite hunting 
ground, in hills where, in years gone by, I had often enjoyed the 
delightful recreation of sambur stalking. 

As I expected to be in camp about ten days, and as I am not 
one of those who hold that good sport can only be obtained at 
the sacrifice of all, or nearly all, the creature comforts of civiliza- 
tion, I had provided myself with all necessary camp comforts for 
myself and followers, not forgetting the orthodox “ fixings” for 
my Christmas dinner. 

Behold me, therefore, seated at the door of my hut (tents are 
hardly ever necessary on these hills) looking out on to the night 
of the “feast of Stephen,” like good King Wenceslaus of old, but, 
I fear, without the charitable thoughts of that amiable monarch. 
A bright moon is shining in a clear sky; a roaring fire and an 
ulster counteract the chilliness of what little land wind there is ; 
my cheroot is well under weigh; my camp is in a well-chosen, 
picturesque spot, in a deep gully, at the junction of two sparkling 
streams, with a few trees overhead; the sambur may be heard 
belling—but, hold ! this is just what cannot be heard, and therein 
lies all the mischief; the few days I had already been in camp 
had been sufficient to convince me that the one thing most 
necessary to insure the success of the expedition, viz., game, was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

“ Boy, tell old Soonderapandi I want to speak to him.” 

In due course the old fellow turned up, wrapped in his cumbly 
(blanket), and stood staring into the fire, gently rubbing one leg 
against the other, after the manner of the contemplative native. 

We were friends of many years’ standing, this dried-up old 
savage and I, and had been able to do each other a good turn 
every now and again; my favours had taken the form of protect- 
ing him and his from the avarice of my forest subordinates ; 
while he had put me up to more than one wrinkle in woodcraft, 
and had stood by me like a man at a pinch when desertion 
would have left me in a very awkward fix. 
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“ Well, Soonderapandi,” I said, “this a bad business ; with the 
exception of that one hind, not a head of game to be seen, and 
hardly a track less than ten days old. How do you account 
for it?” 

“The wild dogs, Dorai (master),” he replied. 

“ But,” I objected, “the wild dogs do not appear to me to be 
sufficient to account for so sudden a disappearance of all the 
game; we have been over a good deal of the ground, and have 
seen two or three of the pools, and there is not a carcase to be 
seen ; we must surely have come across some carcases if the wild 
dogs had been piaying havoc with the game.” 

To this argument I received no reply, and, to judge by the old 
fellow’s stolid look, it made but little impression on him. 

“T understood from the peon whom I intrusted with my 
message to you that you had sent some of your people up here 
within the last three weeks, and they reported as much game as 
ever.” 

“ That was true, Dorai, except that I did not send any one up. 
I came myself, and there were stags to be seen all over the 
place.” ? 

I smoked on in silence for some time, and Soonderapandi 
might, to all appearance, have forgotten what he was talking 
about ; presently, however, he asked: “Did Dorai notice any- 
thing strange about the wild dogs we saw chasing the hind 
to-day?” 

“Well, at first I thought they were enormous, but then I saw 
that I had been mistaken as to the size of the hind, and that she 
was not full-grown, but only a young one.” 

“ Dorai was not mistaken about the size of the hind ; she was 
full-grown ; I ascertained that when I crossed the swamp and 
saw her tracks.” 

“Then how big were the dog’s tracks? As big as a tiger’s, 
eh?” 

“If Dorai laughs at me how can I tell what I know?” 

“All right, Soonderapandi; I won’t laugh at you, so fire 
away.” . 

“ The dogs left no tracks.” 

Whew ! Now I’m in for it! “Here, boy, bring the cheroots.” 
— Now, Soonderapandi, help yourself, and then tell me all you 
know about those dogs.” 
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‘ Hurry no man’s cattle,” is an excellent motto, and one that 
should be borne in mind when getting information from a hill- 
man, as his brain is a sorry steer which requires coaxing but 
will not be driven. So while Soonderapandi is tearing off a 
hunch from one of my cheroots, and reducing it to the required 
state of pulp, I shall have plenty of time to acquaint the reader 
with the details of the wild-dog incident referred to. 

I had been in camp some days, and we had been wandering 
fruitlessly about in search of game, but finding none, not even 
any tracks under ten days old. In the afternoon of the day of 
which I am writing I had thrown myself down in disgust under 
the shade of some bushes on the side of a long ravine, narrow 
and steep at the top end, and gradually widening out lower 
down ; there was a large sholah (detached jungle) at the bottom, 
and altogether the place looked like the picture of a “sure 
find” for sambur. 

I told Soonderapandi to go round the head of the ravine, 
where there was a small pool, and up the opposite hill, which 
overlooked another good bit of country, to see if he could see 
anything. Meanwhile the coolie with the tiffin basket improved 
the occasion by curling himself up and going sound asleep. 

Soonderapandi trudged off, and I watched him climb 
laboriously up the opposite hill and disappear over the top. He 
had been gone about twenty minutes, when suddenly a hind 
sambur came round a bend of the hill he was on, about a quarter 
of a mile to the west. Almost as soon as the sambur came into 
sight a red object appeared, which at the first glance I took for a 
tiger, but soon saw was a couple of wild dogs running close 
together, a little above and almost on even terms with the hind ; 
soon afterwards four more dogs appeared in couples, two a little 
below and to the rear of the hind, and two following on her 
tracks. 

I got out my glass and watched the chase, and my attention 
was soon attracted to some very unusual features it presented. 
In the first place, the dogs appeared to be half as large again as 
the largest I had ever seen before ; I didn’t think so much of this 
at the time, as wild dogs vary considerably in size, a fact which 
has led to much dispute among sportsmen and naturalists as to 
whether there is more than one variety ; and moreover at such a 
distance I thought I had probably misjudged the size of the 
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sambur. In the next place, all the dogs looked perfect patriarchs, 
gaunt and grizzled; there was not a youngster among them. Then 
it was clear that the chase had been going on for some time, and 
though the hind was very beat the dogs were going as easily as 
possible. I expected every moment to see one of them canter up 
to her and seize her by the loose skin of the groin, which is 
usually the first point of a wild dog’s attack (it is not, I fancy, till 
the victim is at bay for the first time that the eyes are torn out), 
but no such thing happened. I looked the hind carefully over 
with my glass, but could not see a sign of injury anywhere about 
her. 

The hind was evidently heading for the pool at the top of the 
ravine, and the only way that I could account for the mysterious 
behaviour of the wild dogs was by supposing that, knowing they 
had their victim at their mercy, they intended to pull her down 
at their leisure when she came to bay in the shallow pool, rather 
than run the risk of an unnecessary kick or two from her sharp 
hoofs if they attacked her as she was going. Perhaps the syba- 
rites thought some liquor with their feast might not be a bad thing. 

By the time I had made these observations the chase had 
come nearly opposite, and it was high time for me to be making 
a move if I wanted to be in at the death, which I did very much ~ 
—of the wild dogs. 

The coolie snored peacefully on and I took good care not to 
disturb him, but got hold of my Express and 10-bore smooth- 
bore, put two hollow-fronted bullets into the former and two 
charges of B B into the latter, and with one in each hand made 
straight for the pool. I had no fear of being seen as the hind 
and wild dogs were much too intent on each other to be likely to 
not ce me at such a distance. 

I had not gone far when Soonderapandi suddenly appeared on 
the sky-line, a little above the line the hunt must take ; he had 
not seen what was going on but had seen me, and evidently 
thought something was up, as he was standing still watching me. 
I held up my hand and he dropped out of sight into the grass 
like a well-broken setter. A few moments sufficed to bring me 
under the shelter of some large stones within about thirty yards 
of the pool, and I had not long to wait before the hind came 
round the bend with the dogs close on her at full cry, if such a 
term can be applied to a pack running absolutely mute! 
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The hind did not make for the water as I expected she would, 
but floundered somewhat in the mud near the edge. “Now,” I 
thought, “they will pull her down;” but to my amazement she 
was allowed to recover herself, and before I had got over my 
astonishment she and four of the dogs had disappeared round 
the corner. I pulled myself together in time to fire rather a 
hurried shot at one of the last pair of dogs, and saw my bullet 
kick up the dust just beyond him ; had it been a solid bullet I 
should have thought it had gone through him, but as it was 
a hollow-fronted one and the dog made no sign I concluded I 
had missed. I ran after them in hopes of another shot, but the 
ground was broken and I saw no more of them. 

When I returned Soonderapandi was sitting on the stone I had 
just left, apparently buried in thought. 

“ Well, Soonderapandi, that was a bad business,” I said, alluding 
to my having let all the wild dogs go, when I had confidently 
hoped to account for four of the destructive brutes at least. 

“ A very bad business,” he agreed ; but it will be seen that his 
thoughts were running in a very different direction. 

We returned to the coolie with the tiffin basket ; he was still 
slumbering peacefully and talking in his sleep. I caught the 
words “chuckram” (the coin of the country) and “aree” (rice). 
I dispelled the sweet vision with the butt end of my rifle and we 
all trudged disconsolately back to camp. 


Il. 


“ Now, Soonderapandi, if you are ready to tell me all you know 
about those wild dogs I am ready to listen.” 

“ Does Dorai recollect one day last year, when we were out 
shooting on the cliff to the south, saying that far bit of jungle 
would do well for tea, and you would recommend some of your 
friends to apply for it if only it were nearer to a road?” 

“T remember perfectly ; you mean that valley with the grass 
hills above it to the east ; well—what about it?” 

“Does Dorai think that is virgin forest or karlai (secondary 
growth)?” 

“Well, I should have said it was virgin forest.” 

“Tt isn’t, then ; it is karlai, and I can tell you who cultivated it ; 
it was cultivated by my people in the time of my great-grand- 
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father. During that time the bamboo was in seed, and it has 
seeded twice since then.” 

“ Hold on, Soonderapandi ; I must think over that.” And here 
I made a mental calculation. The bamboo is popularly supposed 
to seed once in seventy years, and it last seeded towards the end 
of the great famine—say 1777 to 1779—so this would put the 
date when this forest was under cultivation at about 1737 to 
1739. “All right ; now go on.” 

“Our people did not cultivate it for themselves, but for a 
Dorai; he was not an Englishman, but a Vendise Dorai (Dutch- 
man). At first he was very kind to our people; he used to shoot 
lots of game with his long gun, and the land gave good crops. 
One day he caught some fish out of the sacred pool at the 
pagoda; my great-grandfather warned him not to do so, and 
said if he did that Iapen (the god of the jungle) would be very 
angry. But the Dorai said he didn’t care for Iapen and would 
do what he liked. 

“That night Iapen appeared to him and cursed him, telling 
him that if he didn’t leave the jungles at once he would never 
leave them at all. The Doraiwas a brave man and paid no 
heed to Iapen’s threat. 

“From that time the crops began to fall off, and the jungle, 
which before had been quite healthy, got feverish ; many of our 
people, who stopped to work for the Dorai, died. At last he was 
left quite alone and had to abandon the clearings, and they have 
never been cultivated since. 


“From this time the Dorai lived on those grass hills in the. 


middle of the jungle. For some time he got on all right there, 
as there were plenty of sambur, but at last he got tired of living 
all alone and tried to come away. But a man cannot leave 
those hills without travelling two or three days through forest, 
and whenever the Dorai tried to come away, he got such a bad 
attack of fever the first night that he had to go back again—so 
he has lived there ever since.” 
“What!” I exclaimed, “do you mean to say he is there now ?” 
“Yes, he is there now, and that is why there are no sambur here.” 
I didn’t quite see the connection, but thought it best to say as 
little as possible, and let the old fellow tell his story in his own way. 
“He had killed nearly all the sambur, and was getting in 
a very bad way when, one night, Iapen appeared to him again, 
a" 
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and said, ‘I want you tohelp me; I am in trouble ; and if you 
do what I wish I will take off part of your punishment and will 
help you.’ The Dorai replied, ‘If I help you will you let me 
get through that cursed jungle and get away?’  Iapen said, 
‘No, certainly not, because I may want your assistance again ; 
but this I will do: I will give you the means of getting enough to 
eat and drink always. The Dorai would not agree to this at 
first ; but finding that Iapen was resolved, and knowing that 
his supply of powder was getting low, he thought it best to 
give in, and asked what he was required to do. 

“ Tapen said, ‘On those grass hills away to the north there is a 
path leading to my pagoda, which is haunted by a man-eating 
tiger that has come up from the plains. He has killed so many 
of the pilgrims on their way to my shrine that none now dare 
come. I want you tokill that tiger, and if you will try to do so I 
will let you pass through the jungle without fear, but when you 
have done so you must return here. You see that pointed hill ? 
That is to the north of the path ; you must not go beyond that 
hill, nor must you cross a large river there is to the east. If you 
attempt to get away it will be the worse for you. Beware!’ 
Iapen began to vanish, but the Dorai called out to him, 
‘Suppose I do what you wish, how will you provide me with 
food?’ ‘That is my business,’ said Iapen, and vanished.” 

Here Soonderapandi gave me a long-winded account of how 
the Dutchman slew the tiger, with which I will not weary my 
readers, but will let him take up his story from the point where 
it more nearly concerns this legend. 

“ Having killed the tiger and finding himself safe beyond the 
dreaded jungle, the Dorai determined to break faith with Iapen 
and return to his own country. 

“With this idea he got up early in the morning, packed up the 
tiger skin and the rest of his belongings and started off along 
the path that leads to the north. He had gone some two or 
three miles, and was just beginning to think he had escaped, 
when he saw six wild dogs on the path before him. He expected 
them to fly at his approach, but instead of that they came to- 
wards him, snarling and showing their teeth. He tried to 
frighten them away and fired a shot, but at this they became 
furious and rushed at him, and he had to run before them along 
the path by which he had been travelling. He expected every 
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minute to be torn in pieces, but when he at last found time 
to look round he found, to his surprise and relief, that the dogs, 
though following him leisurely, had apparently given up all idea 
of attacking him. 

“When the Dorai came to a spot where a second path crossed 
the one he was on he struck off to the east ; no sooner had 
he done so than two of the wild dogs instantly rushed at him, 
_and, hunting him back to the path he had left, compelled him to 
continue his journey southward. Twice again did he try to 
leave the path, but each time he was brought back in the same 
way, and finally forced to return to his camp beyond the jungle, 
the one in which he had lived before Iapen sent him to kill the 
tiger. When they had done their work the pack disappeared 
into the jungle. 

“Utterly wearied and disheartened the Dorai threw himself 
down on his bed of grass, and was soon sound asleep. During 
the night Iapen again appeared to him: ‘Ha! ha!’ said he, 
‘you thought you could trick the god of the jungles, even if 
you could not defy him. Now you must see you are in my 
power. Hear your doom, aid be thankful it is no worse. Here 
you shall remain ready to obey my orders whenever I may have 
need of your miserable services. But that you may not starve, 
poor wretch, the birds, beasts, fish and fruit of the jungle shall 
be yours. The wild dogs that so lately hunted you shall now 
hunt for you, and bring you the game you cannot seek yourself.’ 

“So spoke Iapen, and here the story ends. Dorai will now 
understand why he did not kill the dog he fired at to-day, and 
why the hind was not pulled down. Those were no ordinary dogs, 
but the pack that Iapen allows to hunt for the Dutch Dorai, 
and when the game where he is runs short, they come over 
here and drive the sambur across the jungle to him.” 

“Well, Soonderapandi,” I said, “that is a very wonderful 
story and fully accounts for everything ; but the point now is, 
what is to be done? If, as you say, the good gentleman has 
been poaching on our preserves, I don’t see why we should not 
go and do a little poaching on his. What do you say?” 

“For myself I have no fear. Iapen is kind to us children 
of the jungles, but the fever may kill Dorai.” 

“Oh! I'll chance that,” I said, and so the matter was settled. It 
would never do for us forest officers to be over-cautious about fever. 
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It was clearly of no use to remain where we were, and the 
game might, as Soonderapandi supposed, have migrated to the 
grass hills in the middle of the jungle. In any case, game or no 
game, we should be going over ground hitherto unexplored by 
Europeans, barring of course Soonderapandi’s mythical friend, 
the Dutchman. Finally, my curiosity (or shall I confess it? my 
superstition) was just the least bit piqued by the strange story 
I had just heard told with such childlike faith and simplicity, 
and which had apparently received a certain amount of confir- 
mation from the incident which had come under my own obser- 
vation that very afternoon. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, we made an early start, 
my loads having been made as light as possible, everything that 
was not absolutely necessary being left in camp, in charge of a 
peon. The greater part of the day was spent in marching. Our 
route lay most of the way through virgin forest, along wide 
paths kept open by generations of elephants. Here and there a 
little clearing had to be done, and occasional halts had to be 
made to allow the coolies to rest, and rid themselves of the 
leeches, which attacked them in scores. 

Right glad were we all when, at about four o’clock, we emerged 
on to the grass land, and knew that our troubles were over for 
the time. There was no occasion to hunt about for a suitable 
camping-ground; there, before our eyes, was a spot hard to 
beat—a flat piece of grass land, with jungle on three sides of it, 
and a lovely river on the fourth ; immediately in front of us a long 
stretch of fordable shallows, with dark, deep, sluggish pools at either 
end. Beyond the river the hills rose somewhat abruptly, and were 
covered for the most part with grass, broken by occasional sholahs. 

A spot more pleasing to the eye of the sportsman I have seldom 
seen, and I stood looking round me in rapture. 

“Well, Soonderapandi,” I said, “if there isn’t game here, I 
don’t know where to look for it.” 

“ There is game here,” he replied. ‘“ Look, Dorai, look!” 

I looked where he pointed, and, about half-way up the nearest 
slope, saw the heads of three hind sambur. They stood gazing 
at us for some time, and then, not altogether liking our appear- 
ance, moved slowly off, every now and then casting uneasy glances 
at us, till they got nearly out of sight, then they broke into a 
smart canter and disappeared. 
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I made up my mind that it would be best to give up all idea 
of shooting that afternoon, as there was plenty of work to be 
done in camp, and the hillmen would be all the better for a little 
rest. Moreover, it needed not Soonderapandi’s assurance to tell 
me that there were fish worth taking in the river before me, so 
I put my rod together without loss of time. I set a coolie to 
work to dig for worms, and sent a couple of hillmen to collect 
crabs. In the meantime I reflected that I might well hope to 
impose upon the inexperience of the mahseer of this particular 
stream by offering them the tempting little spoons made by Mr. 
Luscombe, of Allahabad. I commenced operations at the deep 
pool below the shallows. Standing on a rock at the upper end 
of the pool, I cast down stream and hauled the spoon gently up. 
My first few casts were unsuccessful, but before long there was a 
shriek from my reel, my rod bent nearly double, and a mahseer 
was sailing down stream at his best pace. 

The fish was not a large one—about nine pounds ; but, with 
the light rod and tackle I was using, he gave me plenty to do to 
keep him in hand ; but skill and experience triumphed over brute 
force, and he was eventually brought, flapping feebly, into a con- 
venient shallow, and landed. I continued to have good sport, 
and by sunset had provided an excellent fish dinner for every 
one in camp. 

The first glimmer of dawn saw us on the move, and by the 
time it was light enough to distinguish distant objects we had 
gained the top of the first hill. Fresh signs of sambur were 
apparent at almost every step, and no sooner had we begun to. 
look round in earnest than we sighted game. On some distant 
cliffs the quick eye of one of the younger hillmen detected a 
herd of Neilgherry wild goats, among which I, with the assistance 
of my telescope, made out a patriarchal “saddle-back.” We were 
just discussing the best way to get at these, when the horns and 
head of a magnificent stag sambur appeared out of some long 
grass in the ravine below us. He had evidently no suspicion of 
our presence, but was making his way. slowly down towards a 
large sholah. 

There was no time to be lost, and, as I was new to the ground, 
I decided to try a longish shot from where I was, rather than 
risk spoiling my chance by trying to get nearer. Waiting till an 
opening in the grass grave me a clear shot at his shoulder, I 
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fired, and had the ‘satisfaction of seeing the stag roll over; but 
he recovered himself immediately, and bounded through the grass 
and into the sholah. My second barrel, a snap shot, missed. The 
grass being unusually high and thick, it took us some time to 
get down to the point where he had disappeared, but when there 
we were gladdened by the sight of a profuse blood trail. 

While we were following up the trail we heard some large 
animal crash away at a considerable distance ahead of us. This 
struck me at the time as somewhat strange as, if the stag were 
hard hit, he would in all probability allow us to get fairly close 
before rushing off in that way ; and an unwounded, or slightly- 
wounded animal, disturbed at such a distance, would have gone 
off more quietly. 

The blood trail took us down to the very spot from which the 
sound had seemed to come, and there we found that the stag 
had lain down and had sprung up from his couch and gone off 
at full gallop. From all this we concluded that it was not we 
who had disturbed him. When we came to the open we heard 
the peculiar cry of wild dogs some little way ahead, and saw the 
stag labouring along through the grass, with every now and then 
a little red object appearing close to him. 

I was about to follow at my best pace, when Soonderapandi 
stopped me, saying he knew the exact pool for which the stag 
was heading, and could take me to it bya short cut. We accord- 
ingly left the track of the stag and wild dogs and breasted the 
ridge in front of us. In my eagerness I got ahead, and, when 
about half-way up the hill, had to stop to recover my wind and 
give the others time to catch me up. While I was waiting, the 
hillmen paused to examine something on the ground. “ What 
is it?” I called out. “A man’s track in boots,” they replied. 
“Well, come on,” I said. I really couldn’t waste precious time 
by going down to look at a track, which would probably have 
turned out to be my own. We soon got to the top of the ridge, 
and were at once rewarded by as wild and picturesque a sight as 
it has ever been my lot to behold. 

In the valley below us rushed a wild mountain stream: at one 
point it made a sudden leap over a sheer precipice of one hundred 
feet, into a deep, dark pool. Near the edge of the pool, where 
the water was shallow, stood the stag at bay, wavelets lapping 
round his flanks. He had his back to the cascade, so that to 
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attack him from the rear, a wild dog would have to swim the 
seething waters at the foot of it. Six large wild dogs were on 
the level shingle at the margin of the pool, some lying down and 
some walking leisurely about, waiting, doubtless, till the stag 
should sink from exhaustion. 

It was obvious that the game, so far as the poor stag was 
concerned, was played out. I therefore took plenty of time to 
consider what was to be done, and, getting out my glass, took a 
careful survey of the lie of the land. I saw that, in the immediate 
rear of the wild dogs, there was a ridge of broken ground and 
boulders, one high flat stone in particular overlooking the dogs. 
I thought if I could but gain the top of this unperceived, I could 
hardly fail to make an example of a couple of them before giving 
the wounded stag the coup de grace. 

I explained my plan to Soonderapandi ; he said, “ As Dorai 
pleases, but he will never shoot those wild dogs.” “I'll see about 
that,” I said, and down we went. We kept out of sight without 
difficulty till we got to the broken ground before mentioned, and 
then began to make carefully for our point. The stream was 
making such a noise that there was but little fear of our being 
heard, and what little wind there was was favourable. At a 
point about fifty yards from the rock I was able to take a 
cautious peep at the scene; there were the stag and dogs in 
much about the same position as I had last seen them. The last 
fifty yards were done with the utmost caution; as I stepped on 
to the flat rock I cocked both hammers of my rifle, meaning to 
give the wild dogs a right and left before they could move. I 
stepped quickly forward—not a dog was to be seen! but loud 
above the roar of the waterfall there broke the most fiendish peal 
of cackling laughter that ever it has been my lot to hear. At the 
same moment I caught sight of the huge figure of a man, standing 
up to his knees in the pool, alongside of the wounded stag! 

I must admit that for the first moment or two I was quite 
staggered ; but a second glance showed me that my rival hunter 
was nothing more nor less than my own shadow on the waterfall. 
The stag showed his powers of discriminating between the 
shadow and the substance by making the best of his way out of 
the pool and down the glen; but by this time I had pulled my- 
self together, and an Express bullet that I had intended fora 
wild dog laid him low. 
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Not another glimpse of the wild dogs did I get. Of course, in 
a ravine such as I have described, the ground is necessarily very 
broken, but still it seems strange that six wild dogs should have 
disappeared so completely as these did. The stag, at any rate, 
was no phantom, which was a comfort ; there he lay in very sub- 
stantial flesh, and with horns (43 inches) such as are seldom seen. 

I sent one of the hillmen back to camp with the head, and 
told him to have the meat takenin. I, with the others, went on 
in search of further sport, and met with fair success, but not of 
sufficiently interesting a nature as to warrant a description of it. 

I returned to camp soon after dark, very ready for the sump- 
tuous repast my chef had thought fit to prepare for me. It 
began, I have cause to remember, with tinned lobster, passed 
through one or two fairly innocent courses to fried plum pud- 
ding, thence to what my boy calls “rum-kind ” (ramaquin) toast, 
and finished up with sambur marrow bones. I felt very much 
inclined to turn in directly after dinner, but prudence prompted 
me to give such a repast time to settle. I therefore got one of 
my longest Trichy cheroots, wrapped myself up in my ulster, 
put down the back of my hammock-chair to the most comfort- 
able angle, while my boy considerately placed a cup of café noir 
and a bottle of whiskey within easy reach, and replenished the 
wood fire that was burning a couple of yards from the door of 
the hut. Altogether I felt extremely comfortable and at peace 
with myself and the world. 

I suppose I must have been in this blissful state for about 
twenty minutes when I was disturbed by the sudden appearance 
of my boy, with a scared, perplexed face. “One sahib done 
come to see master,” he said. “A sahib?” I exclaimed. “What 
sahib can there be here?” “Dunno, sar; I didn’t see this kind 
sahib before.” At this point the sahib set all doubt on the sub- 
ject at rest by pushing his way in past the boy, who promptly 
retired to the kitchen hut. 

My visitor was one of the most extraordinary figures I ever 
beheld. To begin with his head: he wore a battered wide- 
awake hat set rather on one side; his face was coarse-featured, 
but his bright eyes, determined mouth and general appearance 
of perfect health made him almost handsome. The hair of his 
head and beard were snow-white and flowed in an unbroken 
mass over his chest and shoulders. His height approached six 
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feet, his shoulders were broad, and he looked in condition to fight 
' or run for his life, as occasion required. His clothes were a 
coarse shirt and trousers, about which I noticed nothing in par- 
ticular. His feet were protected by stout boots. 

The reader will have guessed by this time that my visitor was 
none other than the Dutchman of Soonderapandi’s tale. 

“Take a seat, sir,” I said. “You will find a box by the door 
there.” 

“Ich kann kein Englisch sprechen,” he said. 1 shook my head. 
“ Mais je parle un peu francais,” he added. Again I shook my 
head. “Ay-yo/” he said in disgust. This gave me a clue. 
“ Malayalim sumsaivapan areem” (“I can speak Malayalim”’), I 
said. His face lit up with delight ; here was neutral ground, as 
he can have spoken little else for the last hundred-and-twenty 
years or so, while I had been pretty familiar with that language 
for a tenth part of that period. 

“ What can I do for you?” I began. 

“You can do much for me,” he replied, and then paused while 
his eye wandered round the hut, and finally rested on my cup of 
coffee. I handed it to him. -“ I’ve not touched it,” I said. He 
took it eagerly, and sipped it slowly and longingly, as though he 
would not waste a drop; when he had got through about half 
he caught sight of the whiskey bottle. “May I have some of 
that?” he asked. “Certainly ; help yourself.” He did so, filling 
up his coffee cup with whiskey. 

The generous fluid soon began to tell, and within an hour I 
had heard his story from himself; it tallied for the most part . 
with Soonderapandi’s tale. For me to tell him all he wanted to 
know about the world from which he had been so long cut off 
was a matter of impossibility, but I did my best, and the small 
hours of the morning found us still talking. 

Every now and then the appearance of my visitor puzzled me 
greatly. At times I could hardly get over the idea that I was in 
conversation with my own shadow as I had seen it that morning 
against the waterfall ; then a change would come, and the Dutch- 
man in his substantial form was before me. 

When we got on the subject of the improvement in fire-arms 
my visitor was intensely interested ; so I got up and showed him 
my Express rifle, explained its action, and told him the distance 
at which one might reasonably expect to kill. He was delighted 
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when I showed him my cartridge bag and cartridges; he put the 
bag on and kept slipping one or two in and out of the breach till 
he thoroughly understood the working. 

“ But,” he remarked, “in this bag you have only some twenty 
cartridges. What will you do when these are finished ?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I have enough to last me a long time yet in 
that leather case by your elbow. And now,” I continued, “I 
want to ask you a question. Where did you get those boots, in 
which I understand you have been tramping these hills for the 
last hundred-and-fifty years or so?” 

He gave me the name of a firm in Rotterdam, and I was 
making a careful note of it when I happened to look up, and saw 
my visitor with his fist clenched in the act of striking! Instinct- 
ively I threw back my head, but his arm seemed to lengthen like 
a telescope and he caught me fairly between the eyes. Down I 
went like a ninepin, while a first-class pyrotechnic display illu- 
minated the hut. I recovered myself just in time to see my 
friend rush off into the darkness with rifle, cartridge bag and 
leather case ! 

* * * * * 

“ Master please must go to bed ; it getting too much late,” said 
my boy, as he shook me by the shoulder. 

“Right you are, boy; so I will.” But before turning in, 
so vivid had been my dream, I couldn’t help looking round to 
assure myself that my beloved rifle had not been carried off by 
the phantom Dutchman. 

C. J. MALTBY. 


























H Buried Sin. 
CHAPTER XV. 
A TRUE LOVER. 


ARRIVED in Westbourne Street, Algernon was at once shown 
into a charmingly pretty little morning-room; for even the 
stereotyped London house may be made attractive with a little 
artistic taste and trifling outlay, and Mrs.Watson had spared neither 
pains nor money in making her commonplace square be-back 
and be-front-roomed house into a cosy luxurious home; with 
graceful draperies and artistically arranged ferns and flowers she 
improvised cosy nooks and corners where they were never 
intended to be; by the skilful arrangement of fancy draperies 
and other elegant accessories which Liberty helps the tasteful 
housewife to get together, she transformed the square, uncom- 
promising-looking landing-place into a dainty bower; and by 
the skilful use of a mirror here, a plate-glass deception there, 
increased the size of the fairy nook tenfold, though with the 
drawback that the unwary might steer into a sheet of plate glass 
instead of the deluding conservatory whereon they had set their 
eyes. 

The room into which Algernon was shown was an illustration 
of taste and prettiness in the way of a lady’s boudoir. There 
were small gracefully-draped easy-chairs, a miniature lounge fit 
for a fairy lounger, an inlaid writing and work table to match, soft 
silken curtains looped across window and door, the fireplace 
full of ferns and grasses—everything arranged in a perfect 
harmony of colour most restful to the eye ; every tint was chosen 
in reference to its neighbour, every bit of drapery falling in seem- 
ing careless yet graceful and artistic folds. Out of this charming 
little apartment there opened a pear-shaped conservatory, filled 
for the most part with a splendid show of lilies—lilies pure and 
white, lilies crimson spotted, great tiger lilies glowing with 
orange-gold, against a background of rare ferns. A canary in 
a gilded cage hung among the foliage as in a garden of its own, 
and sang joyously till its little throat seemed likely to burst. 
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However, Algernon had scarcely time to take in the prettiness 
of these surroundings (indeed he was too anxious to see Claire 
even to look at them) when Claire entered the room, looking 
rather paler and graver than usual, as was quite natural under 
the circumstances. She had been counting the minutes to this 
meeting, but now that she and Algernon stood face to face, her 
heart failed her. What if he should de/ceve ? What if he should 
even doubt ? That would add a drop of bitterness to the cup that 
was already full enough. 

She had felt all along so sure of his perfect sympathy, and 
had longed to throw herself in his arms and tell him the whole 
sad story ; yet now that he stood before her a chill crept over 
her ; she dreaded lest the words she had to say should cloud the 
love-light in his eyes, and he should array himself, not against 
her, but against that dear father she loved so well. Of course 
she meant to say “Good-bye,” to part herself from him; but 
would he be willing to let her go? 

He advanced to her with outstretched hands, and, taking a 
lover’s privilege, clasped her in a warm embrace and kissed her 
unreluctant lips most tenderly, mingling with his caress a few 
words of pleasure and surprise, recalling to her mind what for 
the moment she was in danger of forgetting. 

“You did not expect to see me again so soon?” she said, 
disengaging herself and sitting down, he taking a seat by her 
side, hand still clasped in hand. 

“No indeed,” he said honestly ; “ but unexpected pleasures are 
always the greatest.” 

“ And are you not surprised ?” 

“Never was more so,” he answered; “but what does it -all 
mean, my darling? It is delightful to have you here, to feel 
that I have got you safe for this hour at least ; but I want to 
know what is beyond it. Tell me why you are here, and what 
is this about going to America?” 

Feeling overcome with nervousness, she half hid her face on 
his shoulder, as she told him as briefly as she could the story of 
their family skeleton, dwelling on the mystery that enveloped 
the case, and her confidence in her father’s protestation of his 
innocence. Half breathless, with parted lips and heart that beat 
as if it would choke her, she waited to feel his hand slacken its 
hold on hers, to hear some commonplace words of comfort, 
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such as he would give to a stranger’s sorrow, expecting to feel 
the rose of love wither beneath the hot breath of a new-born 
shame. For a moment he was silent, a moment that seemed an 
age to her. What was he thinking? What was he going to 
say? She felt his clasp—not relax—grow closer ; his head bent 
down, and his warm lips were pressed upon hers in a long and 
tender kiss. 

“ My darling!” he exclaimed at last. “My poor little love— 
and you have had to bear all this cruel revelation alone ?” 

“ Yes, alone,” she answered ; and a sob climbed into her throat 
and broke in little murmurs from her lips. 

“ Now that / know it will all be different,” he rejoined. “My 
darling, you must not take this journey on Wednesday, you . 
must wait; a few days or weeks can make no difference. No, 
don’t speak yet. A licence is easily got—marry me at once, 
and we will go together and bring this much-wronged father 
home.” 

She gave one cry of such unutterable joy as seldom falls from 
mortal lips, and lifted her now radiant eyes to his. 

‘Thank God, thank God!” she exclaimed ; “then you don’t 
believe anything a 

“Yes, I do,” he said, interrupting her quickly. “I believe 
something, and that thing is, that your father was made a tool, 
and that rascally Jew is at the bottom of it all! I took a dislike 
to him from the moment I set eyes on him. You remember 
I refused to be introduced to him at my brother’s the other day. 
I am not given to sudden fancies, but I felt a repugnance towards 
that man. Never fear, darling ; we two will work together and 
soon set things right. Of course I would rather have waited to 
make your father’s acquaintance, and got his consent in the 
orthodox manner; but exceptional cases require exceptional 
treatment, so we must do without it.” 

His words gladdened her heart to the core. So he was eager 
to take her in spite of the taint upon her name—and her being 
her father’s daughter—the daughter of a convicted felon. Her 
heart swelled till it seemed brimming over with happy grateful 
love. He spoke so calmly too, as though it was the most 
commonplace course he was proposing. She felt so over- 
wrought, she dared not look in his face, nor trust herself to pour 
her feelings out in words; she would break down so utterly; only 
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her hands crept closer round his neck, and her head bowed lower 
on his breast. 

“No, no, Algy dear,” she said in a low suppressed voice, “we 
mustn’t think of that any more; we can never be to one another 
what we once hoped we should be.” 

* And pray why not?” 

“ Because—Ah—because you know I cannot bring this disgrace 
upon you—and——” 

“T am the best judge of that,” he said, interrupting her 
quickly. “I don’t see why you should feel disgrace where / see 
none. No, Claire; no more of that kind of talk—there is more 
reason now that we two should belong to each other than there 
was before.” 

“It makes me happy, so very happy, to hear you think and 
talk so,” she exclaimed, her voice broken with emotion, and she 
nestled closer to him as though her home verily was in his arms. 
“T think it would have broken my heart if you had been ready to 
throw me over because—well, because things are as they are with 
poor papa! Of course I know it must be so; we’ve got to say 
good-bye and part ; that is why I sent for you—but I am glad you 
should be sorry as well as I.” 

“TI don’t think there is much chance of our saying good-bye to 
one another. Look here, Claire, you mustn’t indulge in any 
romantic, foolish, high-flying notions! In a novel, ‘ Her Father’s 
Sin,’ in big letters, might be allowed to part true lovers ; but we 
live a real life in areal world. As I said before, I believe your 
father is sinned against, not sinning, and it will be for us to prove 
it ; as I am sure we shall ; but even if he were ten times guilty, 
you would have ten times more claim upon my love—and, thank 
God, I have enough to pay it! Love like ours—for you do love 
me, Claire; at least, I believe you do—is not killed, but increased 
by adverse circumstances—so please God, darling, no good-bye.’ 

“It is you who are romantic now,” she said, lifting her eyes to 
his with fond affection. ‘“ You take a narrow view of things, with 
your own honest eyes and honest heart. The world will not do 
that. You have acareer before you, and as matters stand now I 
should only be a hindrance and a clog upon you. We can’t 
live for ourselves alone, however we think or feel ; while we live 
in the world we must guide our lives in reference to the world’s 
opinion—and it would say—ah! don’t make me use the ugly 
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words! Oh, it is no use talking; words won't alter facts, and 
however generous and self-sacrificing you may be, I will not let 
you suffer for my sake.” 

“T wish you were a little less cool and matter-of-fact, my 
Claire,” he said with a touch of bitterness. “I thought that when 
a woman loved a man she was ready to give up all the world for 
his sake.” 

“ And I do love you—you know I do,” she exclaimed with a 
sudden burst of emotion. “Iam willing to give up everything 
but my dear father’s name, or my scheme for its redemption.” 

“I do not wish you in any way to give up your intention,” he 
answered ; “I think it is right you should take up your father’s 
cause ; indeed it is your duty to do so. I only wish to share the 
responsibility with you, and bear my share of the trouble.” 

“You would have the bitterest part to bear, and you don’t 
know how bitter it would be,” she answered. “ You must go your 
way, Algy, and I must go mine. It is only my love for you that 
gives me strength to say good-bye; and, Algy, when my dear 
father is cleared and proved martyr instead of criminal, then, 
unless you change, as men sometimes do, we can talk over our 
plans again. Till then we must drift—you must let me go.” 

“No good captain deserts his vessel ina storm, yet you expect 
me to abandon my sweet little loving craft and leave her in the 
midst of troubled waters alone? I can’t and I won’t do it, my 
Claire ; it is too much to ask any man to turn into such a sneak 
and coward ?” 

“T shall not be alone; Mr. Watson is going with me.” 

“ Mr. Watson will be an admirable guardian, no doubt, but he 
isn’t me.” He brought forward many persuasive arguments in 
order to gain his point. He desired to accompany her upon the 
voyage as her legitimate protector ; he must become so sooner 
or later—that had been already settled—then why not now? He 
brought forward specious reasons to prove that fate had plainly 
taken things out of their hands and pointed the way they ought 
to go. It could all be so easily and satisfactorily arranged too ; he 
would be able to settle his business affairs, and set matters in 
train so that no important matter should suffer during his 
absence for a few brief weeks ; a special licence could be obtained, 
if necessary, in the course of a few hours, and they could be 
married and start on a novel kind of honeymoon, sanctified, even if 
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perhaps saddened, by its combination with a sacred duty. But 
Claire’s feet were firmly set one way, and not even the tender 
pleading of her own loving loyal heart could tempt her to swerve 
an iota from the path she had marked out for herself from the 
first hearing of her father’s sad history. 

Algernon went over the same urgings, the same ground again 
and again, and had to yield his will at last. It cost Claire some- 
thing to stand against his affectionate endeavours—but she was 
obstinate as the gentlest of women will be when she has set her 
heart upon a certain line of duty. “She was her father’s only 
child,” she argued, “a part of himself, a part of his life; it was 
her right to be with him, and the presence of a stranger,however 
near and dear to hey, would be an embarrassment to him. Besides 
she would not burden Algernon with her trouble, drag him from 
his career, hang the millstone of all their family responsibilities 
round his neck.” 

Her spirit was stirred to its inmost depths by the persistence 
and strength of her lover’s affection, which would neither bend 
nor break under the strain put upon it. If he had swerved even 
a hair’s breadth from his allegiance or shrank for a moment from 
contact with her unhappy surroundings, her sensitive spirit would 
have known it; no tender words—mere words—of sympathy or 
regret would have hidden the fact ; the least lukewarmness in any 
way would have struck a chill to her heart—but her unfortunate 
position had only made him cling the closer to her! Failure in 
him, in his affections, at this trying crisis would have embittered her 
against all mankind for ever afterwards. The shattering of one’s 
faith in human sympathy and human love at the outset of life 
clouds it to its close, and for a time fills it with the bitterness of 
death, but this trial was spared to Claire. Ae was true and 
loyal to the core. 

Before they parted that evening they had come to a sort of 
mutual understanding, each crossing the other in the most 
amicable manner; Algernon insisting that he was an engaged 
man, Claire holding that they were doth free—at present. 
Whether either would avail themselves of the freedom so 
generously accorded, time would show. Whenever he could 
snatch a moment during his business hours, Algernon dashed 
up to Westbourne Street, and was not often successful in finding 
Claire at home; he thought himself lucky if he caught a few 
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passing words or a glimpse of her; but for one hour more at 
least he had her to himself. 

On the Sunday—when the world’s whirl is for the moment 
stilled, the busy hands of labour are at rest, and the very 
atmosphere seems quieter than on the working days, as though 
the invisible multitudes too were enjoying their day of rest—the 
lovers went to the morning service in Westminster Abbey 
together. It was the first time they had so joined in the church 
service ; and the solemn grandeur and architectural beauty of 
the grand historic old abbey, familiar though every feature of 
aisle and altar was to their eyes, never struck them with such an 
awe-inspiring sense as on this day. The thunder of the organ 
rolling in waves of undulating sound, wandering like an army of 
melodious ghosts among the monuments of the dead, stirred their 
souls and filled their minds with a strange music, and the im- 
pressive solemnity of the service seemed to bring to them a 
special message of faith, hope and comfort. 

They walked home through the park, slowly sauntering under 
the cool green shade of the trees, clothed now in all the richness 
of their summer luxuriance; it was so quiet, so peaceful, this 
green oasis in the heart of a surging city! They chose the more 
secluded paths, where they had it all to themselves, an Eden of 
their very own. Only a solitary pedestrian now and again 
crossed their path. The singing birds and the shining sun, the 
harmonizing greens of turf and tree, the azure sky, and the shafts 
of golden light dancing and flickering on the leaves—ali this they 
felt and enjoyed as they went their way homeward. It seemed 
that the birds sang and the sun shone for them. How full, how 
much fuller than they had ever dreamed, of poetry and beauty 
was this grimy old city of London! Algy was prosaic enough in 
a general way; but on this occasion he was as romantically 
inclined as Claire, and he whispered a wish, a ridiculous im- 
possible-to-be-fulfilled wish, “that this delightful morning would 
last for ever.” Fortunately our wishes are not self-fulfilling, or 
we should suffer as much chagrin as did the old woman when 
the sausage flew and fastened itself to her nose. This was, 
however, a red-letter day in their lives, to be marked with a 
white stone, and turned to with refreshing memories in the by- 
and-bye. 

On the Monday morning came Mrs. Blaine and Dorothy, and 
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for the brief time that intervened before Claire’s departure the 
trio of ladies were never apart ; their kind hostess with great 
consideration effaced herself as much as possible from the family 
party. He and she had no more opportunities for a private 
interview ; they might exchange a word on the staircase or in 
the passages, but nowhere else had they a chance. 

In order to avoid spending the night in Liverpool, it was 
decided that the travelling party should start at five o’clock in 
the morning. Algernon had hoped to be able to accompany 
them to Liverpool; but at the eleventh hour an important 
business engagement prevented his doing so. However, in the 
grey dawn of the early morning he was at the station waiting 
to see them off. During the few minutes’ waiting, they walked 
up and down the platform, while the rest of the party were 
choosing a compartment and looking after the luggage. When 
they parted it was in mutual hope and confidence. However 
circumstances might turn out, they were happy in one thing, 
in perfect faith one in the other, and pure and perfect love. 

He saw her and her friends into the carriage, and lingered at the 
door till the bell rang and the guard came along slamming the 
doors, and the train began to move slowly out of the station. 
The last words were spoken. 

“Dear one,” he said, “tell your father, while he has his 
daughter zheve, not to forget that he has a son waiting for him 
heve !” adding, as he lowered his voice for her ears only, “and 
remember I love you zow a hundredfold better than I loved 
you at the first.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OVER SEA AND LAND. 


THEY sailed from Liverpool in the “ City of Rome,” one of the 
finest and fastest of the ocean steamers; a floating palace it is, 
whereon the discomforts of a voyage, which cannot be entirely 
overcome, are minimized and reduced to the slightest possible 
degree. Plenty of amusements are provided for those who can 
amuse themselves, and comfortable homelike cabins for those 
who cannot. A kind of bon-camaraderie is soon established on 
board an ocean steamer ; people don’t stop to ask “ Who’s who?” 
or wait for the formality of an introduction. 
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For a certain number of days the community was thrown in 
upon its own resources, and one and all of its members united to 
do their best to enliven the monotony of the voyage, and suc- 
ceeded. Everybody was sociably inclined, and a general 
exchange of smiles and civilities was always in full flow. 

The weather was fine and calm; the vessel glided, scarcely 
seeming to move, over the world of palpitating waters. Those 
masculine spirits who delighted in the stormy element, rebelled 
at this unnatural state of things ; there was something wrong 
somewhere ; no Atlantic waves had any business to sink into 
such a state of unruffled calm; even the rolling forties, from 
which some show of spirit was expected, forgot to do their 
duty, and absolutely let the vessel ride over them without a pro- 
testing blow! With a brisk breeze following in their wake and the 
briny kisses of the “great sweet mother” on their faces, they 
scudded along. at the rate of eighteen knots an hour. 

Claire, who had somewhat dreaded the voyage, revelled in the 
perfect calm; her spirits recovered their old elasticity; she was 
on deck from morning till night, talking and exchanging harmless 
confidences with her fellow-passengers, and watching the games 
of shovel-board and ring-toss, with which the young men tried to 
beguile the time. When they tired of that they improvised 
a walking match, or ran half-mile races round the deck, and so 
in one way or another scared away ennuz and made the time 
pass pleasantly ; for when the first novelty is over, skies of change- 
less blue above, and smooth blue summer seas below, are apt to 
grow monotonous, and a thunderstorm or howling hurricane, 
“ warranted harmless,” would create a welcome change. 

One morning, on the fourth day out, Mr. Watson came to her 
rather excited—no—not excited, the legal mind never allowed 
itself that indulgence—but beaming as though he had got some- 
thing to tell and was in a hurry to tell it. 

“Claire, my dear child,” he said, “ I’ve got a bit of news for 
you. Strange, isn’t it, to pick up news on an Atlantic steamer ? I’ve 
been in the smoking-room for the last hour, you know, having a 
little friendly talk. Well, in the course of conversation I happened 
to mention Ophir City, and made some inquiries about it. I said 
we were going to a place close by it, called Rattlesnake Camp, 
and a man looked up from a game he was playing on the 


other side of the table, and said, ‘ I can tell you all about Rattle- 
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snake Camp; I’ve got my diggings there ; I only left it three 
months ago, and I’m going back now.’ Then one thing brought 
up another, and it turns out that he knows your father ! not by 
his rightful name, of course, but as Henry Thurston, the name he 
took when he dropped his own.” 

“ Knows my dear father! does he ?” exclaimed Claire. “Oh, do 
bring him to me! I shall like to talk to him and get him to tell 
me everything he knows. Which of the passengers is he?” 

“ Why, strange to say, it is that picturesque-looking man in 
the frontier get-up and big hat, who was walking with you for an 
hour last night.” 

“Ah! there he is, coming this way,” she said, getting up from 
her seat and going towards him—Mr. Watson beside her. They 
met with a recognizing smile ; her hand went out and her heart 
opened to this man with the bronzed face and hollow cheeks. 
Last night he had been a mere animated walking stick ; to-day 
he was the absorbing interest of the voyage. With tremulous 
voice and misty eyes she said : 

“Mr. Watson tells me that you know my father. Please tell me 
something, anything, about him. I haven’t seen him since I was 
quite a little child.” 

“ Likely he’ll be at the landing stage, New York, to meet you,” 
he rejoined, looking with undisguised admiration at the flushed 
eager face. 

“He doesn’t expect us at all,” replied Claire ; “ we mean to take 
him by surprise!” 

“You'll do that in more ways than one, I should think,” re- 
plied he, who had registered himself in the passenger list as 
Richard Gough. Disregarding the implied compliment, she 
rejoined : 

“And was he well—and—and happy, when you saw him last ?” 
She hardly knew what questions to ask of a stranger, beyond 
mere common-places touching his general well-being, yet she felt 
there was so much to £now, so much to say, if Mr. Gough would 
only say it ; the most trivial anecdote, the lifting an eyelid, the 
uttering of a word, a sentiment in the course of daily life. “ Your 
father used to do this,” or used to say that, would have been of 
the deepest interest to her. She wanted him to volunteer scraps 
of information, to talk of him, and nothing else ; but she did not 
know how to make him do it. A more experienced woman of 
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the world would have found the way easy enough ; but he was 
rather taciturn and silent, as men are apt to be who are much 
alone or who live in a mixed masculine community, when they 
are obliged to walk warily. He made but a second’s pause, 
then answered her question with some deliberation. 

“Why, yes; I guess he was well enough—we’re a pretty 
tough lot out there—and about being happy, we don’t confi- 
dentialize upon that subject overmuch; but I fancy we're as 
happy as hard work, hard drinking, hard swearing, and occasional 
broken heads can make us.” Seeing the sudden change that came 
over her face, the look of horror and dismay, he added quickly : 
“But don’t be afraid ; I speak in a general way ; he isn’t one of 
that sort; he don’t drink, he don’t swear, much—every man 
must do a little that way or he’d be charged for a ninny—and he 
works hard, and he’s always ready with a helping hand for any 
that wants it. The whole camp looks up to him. If anything 
goes wrong, why, he’s all there, true grit all round, and his word 
is held as good as an act of parliament; there, if I was to talk 
for a week I couldn’t say more than that.” 

“ Dear papa, I’m glad he’s so popular and just and true,” said 
Claire with a happy little sigh and a smile upon her lips. 
“Should you think I was his daughter? Am I like him at 
all?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Gough, regarding her critically, “ if you 
wasn’t so much like yourself, you might be a little more like 
him. That is to say, if you had brown eyes instead of blue, and 
instead of catching the golden sunlight in your hair, if it was 
powdered with pepper and salt, and you were a little more 
hollow-eyed and grave-looking, there might be, so to speak, a 
sort of a likeness.” 

“Now, you’ve given me papa’s portrait without meaning it,” 
exclaimed Claire. “And when we land at New York, if we 
start the same day, how long will it be before we reach papa’s 
place?” Mr. Gough stroked his beard reflectively for a moment, 
then answered cautiously : 

“T don’t know as I’d advise you to go straight there ; it might 
be a little inconvenient, you know.” 

“Why is there any need of preparation?” exclaimed Claire. 
“Don’t you think he’d be glad to see us ?” 

“Glad!” exclaimed Mr. Gough. “I should think he’d burst 
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himself with joy at the sight of your bonnie face—and you his 
own child too! but it isn’t that I’m thinking of. You see things 
are very rough up there, as they are likely to be where there’s 
no women to speak of, and everything’s left in a man’s own 
hands.” 

“But there must be somebody to clean and work and cook and 
wash and keep things tidy,” exclaimed Claire, to whom the idea of 
everything being left in a man’s hands was rather bewildering, 
and conjured a curious household picture before her mind’s 
eye. 

“Bless your innocent heart,” he exclaimed, “every man’s his 
own cook, and if he wants things kep’ clean and tidy, he must 
keep ’em himself. Your father’s got the best cabin on the place, 
and he keeps it as bright and clean as though every day was 
Sunday ; but you see there’s no accommodation at all for a 
dainty ladybird like you.” 

“ But is there no hotel where one could put up and find decent 
accommodation for a day or two?” inquired Mr. Watson, who 
had got to an age when comforts were necessary, and luxuries 
desirable, and to whom the picture presented by Mr. Gough’s 
communication was anything but encouraging. If he had re- 
flected he might have known that a mining-camp in the Far 
West would not be a palace of ease for a luxurious gentleman 
or dainty lady, but he had not turned his thoughts that way ; 
he had gained all the information he could, and concentrated 
his ideas upon the comfort of the journey both by land and sea, 
and so far had not been disappointed—beyond that, his imagi- 
nation led him not. Now that he was brought face to face with 
a little difficulty it startled him, though he was more anxious for 
Claire’s sake than for his own. At his last question Mr. Gough 
shook his head. 

“There’s nothing but ‘bars,’” he answered, “and people do 
nothing but drink and play cards there. If a stranger comes 
among us, we give him a shake-down somewhere, and I’m sure 
there isn’t one of us but would turn out and sleep on the bare 
ground, and glad to do it, to accommodate Hal Thurston’s 
daughter ; only we’ve none of us got a place fit for you to put 
your pretty foot in. I’d advise you to put up in Ophir City ; 
there’s a sort of hotel there, and a decent woman to look after 
the young lady. You'd better send for him to meet you there.” 
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“No,” exclaimed Claire decidedly, “I shall go straight to 
where papa lives—you can get there; and why can’t I?” 

“T don’t say but what you can,” he answered; “only it’s a 
mighty rough stony way for a lady ; there’s no regular road, and 
you have to go for nearly four miles down a steep stony zigzag 
path down the mountain side and through the pine forests, with 
only a narrow mule track all the way——” 

“Well,” interrupted Claire, “let me only get on a mule’s back, 
and I shall not*mind anything about rough paths and stony 
ways, if I can only get to the end of them; and I’m sure you'll 
pilot the way?” 

He professed his willingness to go to the end of the world 
or beyond it in the present company. 

From that time, the ice being once broken, they became great 
friends. Thenceforth Claire had a willing slave, ready to fetch, 
carry, and anticipate her slightest wishes, in Mr. Gough; he 
followed in her footsteps like a faithful dog; and like a faithful 
dog was grateful ; indeed he watched for a word or smile from 
the lovely lady who had come into his life like a revelation of 
beautiful and perfect womanhood. He was a fine stalwart 
fellow, broad-shouldered, with the free swinging step of one 
accustomed to the wilds ; he would have been fair, but for his 
many years’ bronzing beneath the sun, for his hair was a bright 
auburn, with just a suspicion of red in it. He was in reality not 
more than thirty, but looked quite ten years older. He proved 
a most amusing companion, though he had “queer ways,” as 
Claire said ; he was a type of man that had never crossed her 
path before, and the novelty interested and attracted her. He 
was full of varied information too on subjects that to her were 
strange and new, and told racy anecdotes of camp life, and 
though she laughed at his quaint and forcible phraseology, he 
did not mind it in the least; indeed, he rather liked to feel 
that 4e was the cause of the low rippling current of laughter that 
fell from her lips. They gathered from his general conversation 
that “ Heny Thurston” had been fortunate with his claim, and 
was rapidly making his “ pile.” “ He had been very lucky himself,” 
he said ; “had made his pile, and been to Europe and spent it, 
and was now going back to begin again.” This kind of infor- 
mation had little interest for Claire ; she did not care about her 
father’s fortune in the west ; all her thoughts took him homeward, 
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to be reinstated in his position there—his “pile” might “perish 
where it grew.” She had laid out her plan of campaign and 
never swerved from it by a hair’s breadth. 

They reached New York in the evening, and so were com- 
pelled to pass the night there. The next morning they started 
on the overland journey, so rich in its varied scenes of novelty 
and picturesqueness. Life on the cars, and the scraps and 
sketches of human interest they caught by the way—every 
trifling incident was of the deepest interest to Claire; indeed, 
from the time she left the shores of England her life had seemed 
to her like a vivid dream long drawn out. The rapid travelling, 
the constant flashing from one scene to another, kept her in a 
constant state of excitement; she could not settle her mind on 
any one thing, for reflected therein as on a looking-glass were a 
host of kaleidoscopic scenes, one crowding upon the other so 
fast that nothing seemed distinct. The old quiet days at The 
Friars seemed already to have faded into a shadowy “long ago.” 
She had room in her mind for only one perfect picture—and that 
was her father, and he grew into a more perfect perscnality as 
the days went on. 

Arriving at Grass Valley Station, after some six days of rail- 
way travelling, they started in covered waggons for Ophir City. 
Their way lay through one of the most beautiful regions of Cali- 
fornia, where nature seemed to have gathered some of her 
grandest works together, just to show her wandering children 
from far-off cities what she could do in these magnificent soli- 
tudes, subtly working through the silent ages, throwing up huge 
battlements of mountains, crowning some with eternal snow, and 
clothing others with forests of dark pines, letting loose the 
waters and throwing the unspeakable magic of her spell every- 
where, with the marvellous effects which rouse men’s awe and 
wonder. 

The grandeur of the scenery and the exquisitely harmo- 
nious colouring that tinted the earth, air and skies roused the 
enthusiasm of the travellers, who could but utter exclamations of 
awe and wonder, for no words can convey the impression such 
scenes make upon the beholder, and not even the most vivid 
word painting could give an idea of it to the mind’s eye. The 
clearness of the atmosphere made the most distant features seem 
quite near, so that they really had no idea of the vast extents 
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they were passing through. The railway journey had seemed 
wonderful enough, but this slow travelling was more enjoyable 
still, as it brought them nearer to the picturesque and beautiful. 

They wound by a narrow zigzag path down the mountain side 
till they came to a spur of land, or rather a rocky dutte, scarred 
and seamed like the dilapidated walls of some ruined castle. 
Here the waggon stopped to rest the horses and give their scanty 
load of passengers time to enjoy the magnificent view. Magni- 
ficent indeed it was! a vast stretch of rugged mountain heights 
reaching away as far as the eye could see, their sides clothed 
with the sombre green of the great pine forests, dimpled here 
and there with lighter patches of verdure, their untrodden 
summits standing bare and bold against the vivid blue sky. 
Here and there a shining stream, looking like a silver thread in 
the distance, crept down the mountain side, gathering strength 
and speed by the way, till it swelled into a roaring torrent rush- 
ing through the valley, tearing up and carrying with it green 
trophies as it hurried to join the river many miles away. A very 
sea of sombre firs surged below them like black plumed warriors 
swaying upon the battle-field. There were deep rifts in the 
mountain sides, widening into dark cafions, or cut and broken 
into rugged gorges, black with the dense shadows of the dark 
woods. 

For the greater part of two days they were passing through 
such scenery as this. In the early afternoon of the second day 
Mr. Gough exclaimed, pointing westward : 

“There is Ophir City yonder ; if you look you can see the thin 
lines of blue smoke curling skyward. The camp is about three 
miles farther on. This ramshackle trap goes no farther on than 
the city. Perhaps we had better rest there and push on to the 
camp to-morrow.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Claire eagerly ; “if it is possible, please 
let us push on to night! I can’t rest now till I have seen papa.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it is just possible we might get there 
before nightfall if we hurry up ; but there will be no getting back 
to Ophir City till to-morrow.” 

“Never mind about getting back, only let us get there,” said 
Claire impatiently. Mr. Watson let the girl have her way in all 
things, and Mr. Gough was only too ready to carry out any 
desire of hers, even had it been of the wildest. Accordingly 
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they did “hurry up,” reaching the city in about half-an-hour’s 
time, there got mules with all possible speed, and started for 
Rattlesnake Camp. Claire looked very pale and was very 
silent now, too much shut within herself to pay any attention 
to the romantic scenes they were passing through. Presently 
they came within sight of the camp, as it lay in the crimson 
light of the slow-setting sun. The miners had left off work for 
that day; some were bathing their hands and faces in the run- 
ning stream, others passing to and fro clearing for the night, the 
refrains of some of the songs they were singing rolling in echoes 
through the evening air. 

The stir and sounds of busy human life were pleasant to hear 
and see. 

“As soon as we round that point,” said Mr. Gough, “ Hal 
Thurston’s cabin will be in sight.” 

Claire’s heart was too full for her to speak now of what lay 
nearest to it ; she only said: 

“We should never have found our way here but for your help. 
How lucky it was we met with you! I feel as though we could 
never thank you enough for all the time you’ve wasted on us!” 

“Don’t try,” he answered tersely. “Time only began with me 
on board that ‘City of Rome.’ I feel as though I’d struck my 
streak of real luck there.” 

They dismounted from their mules, and walked in single file 
through a narrow stony path amid a tangle of brushwood and 
undergrowth till they reached the cabin; they found it empty. 
A large retriever lay on guard across the threshold ; he evidently 
knew Mr. Gough, for he got up, shook himself lazily, and came 
forward to give him greeting. 

“Your father’s dog,” said Mr. Gough with an explanatory nod, 
“and he’s as sensible as a Christian,” he added, laying his hand 
on the big curly head. “If he takes to a man, respect him ; if 
he’s suspicious and refuses to make friends, distrust that man, 
there’s something wrong about him. Well, Oscar, old boy, 
where’s your master?” The dog wagged his tail in a slow 
majestic kind of way, and turned his black nose towards the 
camp. 

“Down there, is he? Well, now, come speak to the lady.” 

Oscar looked at her with his soft’ brown eyes, then walked 
slowly round her with short inquiring sniffs, as though to make 
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quite sure that her moral qualities were such as to deserve his 
recognition. Apparently satisfied, he gave a short yap, and 
laid his big paw in her hand unasked. Her arm was round his 
neck and she was kneeling by his side in a moment. 

“Qh, you dear delightful doggie! papa’s own Oscar,” and she 
overwhelmed him with her caresses. He laid his curly head 
against her face and gave a series of rumbling growls. 

“That’s the greatest compliment he can pay you,” exclaimed 
the delighted Mr. Gough. “He’s talking! and he never does 
that unless he’s head-over-ears gone on anybody. Now you watch; 
when your pa’s coming he'll hear him long before he comes in 
sight, and run off to meet him.” Oscar was up in a minute all 
on the alert, his ears well back, his eyes turned with a watchful 
eager look towards the foothills' His tail began to wag slowly, 
then with a joyful bark he bounded away, and was out of sight in 
a minute. 

“T do believe he knew what you were saying,” exclaimed Claire 
with admiring surprise. 

“ Of course he does; he knows everything a dog ought to know, 
and more—and what he don’t know isn’t worth knowing. Fond 
of dogs, sir?” he added, addressing Mr. Watson. Leaving them 
to discuss canine or any other matters they pleased, Claire went 
into the cabin—her father’s home! the dear father who was a 
dream and a mystery to her! How she had longed and looked 
forward to this minute—the minute that was coming so close now 
—and would bring them face to face. How often she had 
imagined this first meeting, but how different the reality promised 
to be! Mr. Watson and Mr. Gough were talking outside, and 
their voices troubled her; she wanted to be alone and not to meet 
him for the first time under the eyes of strangers. 

She looked round her ; the cabin was scantily furnished, with 
the merest necessities of masculine life ; everything was orderly 
and scrupulously clean, but it looked cold and cheerless in the 
fading light. Wood was at hand; Claire threw off her hat and 
initiated herself into the mysteries of fire kindling, and as the 
flames crackled and leapt up they cast a pleasant glow around, 
lighting the desolation with a cheerful welcoming blaze. She 
heard Oscar barking in the distance, and knew /e was coming 
home, at last—at last. She was stirred by deep emotion, but not 
agitated at all—a little faint and giddy perhaps, nothing more, 
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and her eyes were rather dazed and misty. The bounding and 
barking came nearer and nearer; she looked out and down the 
narrow winding way, and saw a tall man with stooping shoulders 
coming along with slow tired footsteps ; a big sombrero hat was 
pulled over his brows. She only saw his figure, caught no 
glimpse of his face. He came nearer; she heard a voice as he 
lifted his head and looked towards his cabin ; a cheery, pleasant 
voice it was. 

“Hallo! Gough, old man! So you’ve come back.” Then in 
tones so changed as to be hardly recognizable: “Good God! 
Watson—you /” 

The two men grasped hands in silence. In some cases silence 
means so much more than words can say. Gough had already 
turned, walked a few yards away, and there waited. Harold 
Thurlowe—as it is fitting he should now be called—made a step 
forward and stood upon the threshold, looking in at his cabin 
door in bewildered amazement. At the sight of a girl with a 
mass of golden hair and a sweet English face—theve, in his lonely 
cabin among the mountains, he exclaimed : 

“In God’s name, who ” He got so far when he was 
answered : 

“It is I—Claire—your own Claire, that you left so long ago!” 
Her arms were about his neck, her golden head upon his breast, 
as, clasped close in his strong arms, she sobbed in a very delirium 
of joy, pouring out half-broken snatches of the loving tenderness 
that had been gathering through all the years that were past. 
His broad breast heaved and his bowed head bent over her. So 
close clasped, the two figures seemed as one. 

Mr. Watson left father and daughter to the sacredness of 
their first meeting, and joined Mr. Gough, under whose friendly 
auspices he was to enjoy the hospitality of Rattlesnake Camp. 





(70 be continued.) 
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The Secret of the Amulet. 
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PEOPLE said they were from the north—even from beyond Pes- 
hawar—the two tall men, with fair skins and long brown hair, 
but no one had time to ascertain their name or business, for 
between the sunset and dawn both had fallen a prey to that hor- 
rible throat disease that seizes its victims by the gullet, and 
strangles them almost on the.spot. Thus they died in the great 
serai at Hassanpur—leaving behind them three stout Cabuli 
ponies, two rolls of bedding and one little boy; also, it was 
whispered in the bazaar, a considerable sum of money in excel- 
lent Government notes ; but this, the policeman in charge of the 
serai swore by the soul of his father was a black lie, and with the 
sanction of the authorities, he made over the child and three 
ponies to the keeping of his maternal uncle, Ibrahim Khan, the 


same who lives at the corner of the road as you go to the sugar 
works. Ibrahim sold the ponies to his satisfaction to officers in — 


the cantonments, and suffered the child to share his roof and also 
his extremely frugal fare. An Indian community is never slow 
to talk, and it was breathed from ear to ear that the traders had 
been wealthy, and that Nubbi Bux, the policeman, and Ibrahim, 
his kinsman, had divided the spoil between them. One thing 
was manifest: nought had descended to Kareem, the rightful 
heir. 

He was a fair-skinned little fellow, with dancing dark eyes, 
who ran about the roads almost naked, with an old flat copper 
amulet tied round his neck by a piece of string ; he was about 
four years of age, as pretty as a bronze Cupid ; the women petted 
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him for his good looks, and he found many congenial playfellows 
among the narrow alleys and courtyards of the swarming durra 
bazar. Ibrahim, Kareem’s adopted grandfather, was an avari- 
cious old person, with a hooked nose, pendulous underlip and 
frowsy turban, who sat all day long in a shop liké a niche—it 
looked no bigger than a wardrobe—lined with empty jars, bottles, 
broken lamps, cracked cups and saucers and battered odd volumes 
of worthless books. He did not sell much, but he served market 
people with pulls at a huka, at a fixed price ; and he was reputed 
to lend money at enormous interest. 

If you know the city of Hassanpur, where it lies between two 
capricious rivers, and surrounded by a vast grain country, you 
must be familiar with the long red bridge over the Kanat, on the 
parapet of which a mendicant sits, who rests not from dawn till 
dusk calling, “ Blind man—blind man.” Just at the foot of the 
bridge is the great serai or wayside house, for travellers, with its 
lofty walls, spacious inclosure, and entrance gate worthy of a 
mosque—both it and the bridge were built by a rich native, who 
wished his name to go down to posterity ; but to thousands who 
cross the one, and hundreds who halt at the other, it is unknown 
—no doubt they imagine both to be the work of the all-powerful 
and ever-active Sircar. 

Kareem’s tastes did not lean to trade; far from it! he had no 
aptitude in bargaining for kid skins, empty bottles and kerosine 
oil tins. On the other hand, he had an uncontrollable passion for 
horses, and when he grew too old to build houses in the dust and ~ 
play baby games, he used to hang about the serai and haunt the 
society of camel drivers and horse dealers. He soon became 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the divers kinds of 
beasts that crowded the inclosure; camels, ekka ponies, buffa- 
loes, mules, elephants and squealing country-breds. He knew all 
their peculiarities, and was not afraid of one of them. Many and 
many a time, he played truant from the munshi and his lessons, 
and many a time his angry grandfather sought him with a stick, 
and drove him forth with blows and curses, but now—Kareem 
was a smart lad of eighteen and useful to traders and travellers. 
Moreover he earned money, and Ibrahim viewed his visits to 
the serai with extreme complacency. Within the last ten years 
he had become a well-known and popular character. New arrivals 
and regular haditués immediately shouted for “ Kareem,Kareem.” 
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He was a person of far more importance than the sleepy police- 
man in charge—not his original patron, who had picked him up 
from between two dead men, and placed him out in the world! 

One hot April evening, as Kareem squatted idly at the serai 
entrance, enjoying a huka and a “ bukk” with a lad of his own 
age, he noticed a cloud of white dust whirling down the bridge. 
No—it was not driven by the wind, but caused by a wild run- 
away. In a second he had recognized the collector’s little boy 
on his chestnut pony racing towards him at break-neck pace—a 
huge lumbering camel carriage had frightened the overfed, pam- 
pered Tattoo, and he was making for home at a mad galop. 
Kareem stood up, and dashed into the road ; he was lithe and 
‘active as a hunting leopard. As the pony passed, he sprang at 
it, like a starving beast of prey, clung to its neck, and ran along- 
side until he had effectually checked its career, but only just in 
time—only just before it turned the sharp corner into the bazaar. 
The collector now rode up; his face grey with fear. He knew 
too well what would have been the child’s fate, had the fiery little 
animal bolted through those narrow streets, impassible with ekkas 
and bullock carts, and he shuddered as he wiped the perspiration 
from his face, and tendered Kareem his tremulous thanks. But 
empty thanks were not to be his sole portion. As he attached a 
leading rein from the pony’s bridle to the collector’s shaking 
hand, that gentleman said, “ Let me see you to-morrow morning 
at nine o'clock,” and then the pair trotted soberly away. 

Mr. Colebrook, the collector, lived in a fine square flat-roofed 
bungalow, about two miles from the city, in the civil lines. It, 
stood in a spacious compound studded with fine trees, and was 
approached by a winding gravelled avenue. Kareem went up 
this avenue, slowly and doubtfully ; he was not in the habit of 
frequenting such grand dwellings, and presently he came to a 
dead halt, and sat down at a respectful distance under a cork 
tree ; and here the collector saw him, and beckoned him from his 
office veranda. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Colebrook to himself, “a fine frank face, and 
surely not a native of these parts.” 

In answer to a question, Kareem replied : 

“No, your worship, I am from the north—so they say.” 

“ They say?” echoed the gentleman. “What do you mean ?” 


“My father died in the serai fifteen years ago, your honour ; no 
1* 
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one knew his name or country; and old Ibrahim took me; he 
says I am a Cabuli or a Cashmeri. God knows.” 

“ And what is your occupation ?” 

“ By your honour’s favour, I work in the serai, and earn from 
one rupee to four rupees a month, according to the season.” 

“Then you understand horses.” 

“Oh!”—his face lighting up—“ by your favour, yes ; and I can 
ride.” 

“Then, I will take you on as syce for my son’s pony—the one 
you caught yesterday.” 

Kareem salaamed to the very matting. 

“Your pay will be seven rupees a month and clothes.’ 

Now, six rupees is a man’s pay, and Kareem was but eighteen. 
Kareem’s heart was too full for words ; he was almost overcome, 
and on the very verge of tears. All his comrades knew that he 
was an odd excitable boy, and laughed and cried like a woman ! 
His feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground ; he sped along as 
if they had wings, and he was a second Mercury carrying home 
the great news—first over the wide white roads, then across the 
railway, and finally he plunged into the bazaar. 

Kareem ran along at a sling trot, hustling and thrusting his 
slim body through the densely-packed thoroughfares ; at last he 
arrived at home and panted out his marvellous tidings to old 
Ibrahim. That patriarch received the intelligence with so many 
exclamations of “O, ye fathers!” and so much clawing of his 
beard, that Kareem felt assured that he had been handsomely 
launched in life, and was indeed a man of considerable import- 
ance ; he lost no time, that same evening, in hurrying to the 
bridge (a kind of local Rialto) and there expounding his success 
to a curious and envious crowd of listening friends. Among the 
crowd was Pera, Ibrahim’s grandniece, Kareem’s former play- 
mate—and present idol. She was four years younger than him 
by months and days, but thirty years his senior in experience, in 
worldly wisdom, and in wickedness. Undoubtedly she was ex- 
tremely pretty, with wondrously traced arched brows, red lips 
and eloquent black eyes. Nevertheless her granduncle detested 
her, and most of her own sex bore her unconcealed animosity ; 
they declared, “She was as false as the devil, deep as the pit, and 
as dangerous as a snake with a head at both ends.” People 
hinted that Abdool her father was in debt to his uncle Ibrahim: 
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and also that Pera was promised in marriage to Mindoo, her 
cousin, a handsome hawk-eyed man with a scar on his cheek 
and minus one finger. There was some mystery about Mindoo. 
Once, he had been absent for three whole years, and it was an 
unexplained absence ; for it was mere foolishness for his brothers 
to say that he had joined a horse dealer and had gone down to 
Allahabad. Does it take three years to sell a dozen ponies ? 

Mindoo was a stalwart taciturn man, and somewhat feared ; 
therefore no one called him a budmash to his face, or even in 
the ears of his kindred. He worked with a carpenter who 
mended ekkas and gharries, and was clever with the chisel and 
the saw. Nevertheless, people whispered that he had never 
learnt this trade at Hassanpur in his youth—but in Allahabad 
jail khana. ; 

Pera was among Kareem’s audience, and listened with un- 
affected interest to the particulars of his rise in life. He had 
been her slave ever since she could speak, and now most of his 
scanty earnings went to gratify her taste for cocoanut-sweets 
and coloured glass bangles. “ You will not scorn me now, Pera,” 
he pleaded, as they loitered together near the tamarind tree. 
“ Behold, I am in the collector sahib’s service. I am to have 
seven rupees and clothes. I have as much wages as Mindoo!” 
But Pera only peeped coquettishly round the corner of her orange 
saree, laughed saucily and ran away. 

Kareem was soon installed in his new post, and wearing a 
smart blue suit and gorgeous red turban, felt the sense of 
personal importance accruing from new garments, when he 
encountered his old friends. His duties proved to be trifling in 
comparison to his drudgery in the serai, though, now and then, 
he had enjoyed the fierce mad delight of mounting some un- 
broken colt, and galloping it bare-backed over the bridge, away 
along the Lucknow road, between the waving elephant grass, past 
little brown houses with pumpkins on the roof, past pools half 
filled with hideous blue buffaloes, scattering children, pariah dogs 
and goats, as if he was mounted on a whirlwind, and riding on 
the storm. 

Here, he had merely to groom and feed an irritable little 
chestnut pony, no bigger than a calf; to lead out the “lal 
Tattoo,” as Harry Sahib called it, with its master on its back, of 
a morning over the dewy maidans and along the shady roads. 
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He ran with it as it cantered, and even galloped, though once 
or twice he was suddenly obliged to stop, and lean against a 
tree, his face grey and drawn, and groan aloud with agony (he 
had, though he knew it not, advanced disease of the heart) ; 
he would earnestly beseech Harry Sahib not to tell the col- 
lector, and, as a bribe, would hold Harry Sahib in the saddle, 
whilst he piloted him over tiny nullahs to that young gentle- 
man’s huge delight. The little boy spoke Hindustani as his 
native tongue, and soon he and his syce became sworn and 
intimate friends. Harry Sahib had no mother, only a lazy 
elderly European nurse who liked her beer, her slumbers and her 
ease, and was secretly thankful to Kareem for taking the brat off 
her hands. Otherwise, Harry Sahib might not have spent. so 
many happy hours about the stables, whilst his unsuspecting 
papa was absent at Cutcherry. One day whilst he was romping 
with his playmate and rolling over and over with him in piles 
of “bedding straw,” he suddenly snatched at a cord round his 
neck, and a copper amulet came off in his hand. They fought 
for it for fully five minutes. Harry held it tight in his little fist, 
and screamed and kicked and even bit, but refused to release it ; 
in the struggle the amulet was broken, and a small piece of 
parchment fell out, which Kareem instantly pounced on. It was 
about two inches long by one wide and was covered on both 
sides with closely-written quaint characters ; Kareem, with much 
abuse and slippering, had learned to read the Koran and part of 
the Gulistan of Sadi, but never such letters as these. 

“What is it?” inquired Harry Sahib impatiently. 

“I cannot say, Hazoor. I never knew it opened.” 

“Oh, I’ll get it mended, the brass thing ; but can you read the 
chit inside?” 

“No, not this writing.” 

“Let me show it to father, he can read anything !” proudly. 

“Yes, his honour is a learned pundit, but I will not trouble 
him,” said Kareem independently. 

He thought he would rather take it and have it explained by 
a Moulvi in a bazaar, nearer home. But in all the city quarter 
was not found one man who could translate it, though passed 
from hand to hand, and learned patriarchs in horn spectacles 
pored over it, peered into it, turned it backwards and forwards, 
and upside down, and decided that it was in some dead tongue, 
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and doubtless was a charm against Jadoo (Magic) or the Evil 
Eye! Finally, Kareem fell back on his young master’s advice, 
and with much salaaming and many apologies submitted the 
little scrap to the collector. Mr. Colebrook examined it carefully 
through his glasses, and then by means of a microscope, and 
asked Kareem “how he came by it?” 

“Protector of the Poor, it is all I possess, and was round my 
throat as an infant.” 

The collector was very busy just at this time and said, “As 
soon as I have any leisure, Kareem, I will see what I can make 
of this,” and Kareem withdrew with profuse thanks. For so 
long did his master ponder over the parchment that Kareem’s 
hopes faded away, and he had almost forgotten the amulet, and 
believed its contents to be a myth. But one day, at the end 
of the rains, he was summoned into the collector’s office. That 
gentleman was alone and, rising, closed the door, and beckoning 
to Kareem to come near, said rather mysteriously, “I have had 
great difficulty in making it out ’"—showing the writing.—“ Indeed 
I had nearly given it up; but at last I got a clue, and I have 
read it!” . 

“Yes, your highness.” 

“You must keep what I am going to read to you a secret "— 
Kareem’s eyes sparkled. “It is for your own good, and now 
listen,” lowering his voice to a whisper. “This ”—displaying 
the scrap—“is in ancient Persian characters, and relates to a 
treasure that has been buried for more than three hundred years.” 
Kareem endeavoured to speak, but failed to articulate. “Yes 
—apparently some of the spoils of Mahommed of Guznee, who 
took and conquered the Punjab, and made twelve raiding expe- 
ditions into Hindustan. Doubtless this is some loot that the 
victors failed to carry off and concealed—possibly they were 
hotly pursued. 

“It says ””—now taking off his glasses and applying a micro- 
scope to his eye and reading very slowly—‘ Eighty oss north 
from Hassanpur, on the edge of the Goomptee river, that is 
within fifty paces, near the great bridge and between milestone 
and saal tree, I, Fateh Din, bury a rich store of jewels and gold, 
by reason of one camel being sorely wounded and the enemy 
pressing on fast. May Allah preserve it for me and mine!” 

The syce’s eyes seemed double their usual size, his face worked 
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with emotion, he could not speak; he could only gasp and sob 
as the collector went on: 

“This is the catalogue, only a partial one apparently,” turning 
and reading the reverse of the parchment: 

“Two khantas (necklaces) of rubies and pearls, very large. 
Four sivpech (forehead ornaments) of diamonds. Twelve daza- 
bands (armlets) of choice emeralds. Five ¢uvals (plumes) of great 
brilliants. One coat embroidered in seed pearls, five gold stirrups.” 

“You must keep silent as the grave, Kareem,” said his master, 
laying down the microscope. “It is possible that there is a 
quantity of gold coin as well as jewels. The list seems broken 
off suddenly ; it remains entirely with yourself to be a rich man, 
and if you would be wealthy, be silent. I am going into that part 
of the district this cold weather. Can you hold your tongue for 
two months?” 

“T can, sahib,” faltered Kareem, who was trembling all over. 

“T think I know the place—the bridge was destroyed forty 
years ago, but its piers are still standing; the old road, too, has 
fallen into disuse since we have the railway and canal, but I 
believe I can put my hand on the very spot, between the saal 
tree and the milestone.” 

“ And will all this treasure be mzne ?” whispered Kareem. 

“Yes, since you claim it by the writing, which has doubtless 
been in your family for many generations. Possibly your father 
was in search of this treasure when he died.” 

“Yes, most true, your highness.” 

“Only for this paper in your possession it would be einen 
and recovered by Government.” 

“May I tell my grandfather, Ibrahim Khan ?” 

“T suppose you may, that is if he is a cautious man; but mind 
this, Kareem, to no one else; above all, to no woman.” 

“No fear, your honour; I know that a slip of the tongue is 
worse than a slip of the foot.” 

“You are young to have learnt that lesson; bear it well in 
mind. And now you can go.” 

Old Ibrahim heard the splendid news that same night, as he 
and his adopted grandson sat on the rug in the middle of the 
shop, with the oil-lamp swinging between them; heard it with 
puckered face, twitching claw-like fingers and glittering eyes. 
What was the store he had buried beneath the floor in com- 
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parison to this? Two camel-loads of gold and jewels! Oh! if 
he had only taken the worthless-looking amulet when he appro- 
priated the ponies and the money ; it was the richest prize of all ; 
but alas! he was ever unfortunate. 

“Let us go forth and seek it now,” he panted; “we will arise 
and take two ekkas with strong ponies, and spades and sacks, 
and start. I will aver that we are gone to a marriage at 
Aligarh.” 

“You would not be believed,” returned Kareem scornfully ; 
“and how would you get the ekkas or buy spades without raising 
suspicion? The place is full of robbers and budmashes, and the 
distance is too long for an old man like you; we would both be 
murdered. No, I will wait and go with the collector sahib; he 
will lend carts and we need have no fear, we shall have the pro- 
tection of the Sircar.” 

“Qh yes, but you are a young man,” whined Ibrahim, twisting 
his hands convulsively, “and in two months J may be dead! 
Oh! and I know so well where to sell gold and precious stones ; 
where we shall get a great price quietly, and without question or 
dispute.” . 

“You will surely live two months,” rejoined Kareem. “At 
any rate I have given my word to the sahib, and it must be as he 
wills,” 

From this time forward a great change came over Kareem ; 
he no longer laughed and gesticulated and showed his teeth— 
white as the slit of a cocoanut; he no longer gossiped in the 
serai or gambled below the bridge; he found his secret very 
burdensome, and his veins seemed filled with a burning fever of 
restlessness ; his eyes looked large and his cheeks hollow; his 
song was no longer on his lips. 

As for old Ibrahim, he now cared nought for his trade; and 
what, asked the neighbours, had he and Kareem in common that 
they were so often together, conferring earnestly in low whispers ? 

Kareem was much at home, too, and people began to marvel ; 
he seemed pre-occupied and strange and proud; he refused to 
gamble; he took no interest in kite-flying, instead of which he 
was constantly muttering into the ear of his grandfather. “Why? 
what were they talking about ; what was their secret ?” 

Kareem was recounting the list of spoil for the hundredth time, 
and Ibrahim was bestowing much sage advice on his protégé. 
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“My son, above all keep the ‘secret from a woman— 
from Pera; do not let her mischievous eyes draw you into 
her snare. She is bad, she is insolent to you; may her hair take 
fire!” 

“But you know the proverb, a blow in the mouth from the 
hand of her we love is sweeter than raisins,” argued the youth. 

“ And you love her?” shrieked the old man. Kareem nodded 
his head. 

“Qh, ye fathers!” exclaimed Ibrahim ; “but she will marry 
that budmash Mindoo.” 

“She cares not for him, and I shall.be rich.” 

“Yes; and who has money in the scales, has strength in his 
arms. He who has no money is destitute of friends. Hearken, 
my son, Pera will spend your riches like flowing water.” 

“T have not got them yet,” rejoined the lad prudently. 

“Son of my old age, give me your promise to keep the news 
from her ; swear it by the beard of the prophet.” 

“T swear by the soul of my father; am I a child or a fool?” 
he demanded angrily. 

“ Alas! in her hands you are doth.” 

Kareem’s altered manner was not lost on Pera, and she 
smilingly promised her immediate circle to probe his secret, and 
that they should all speedily learn why he gave himself airs like 
a Nawab. 

She drew him on, and encouraged the infatuated boy, and 
gained her old ascendency over him in less than two days ; he 
entirely forgot Ibrahim’s solemn warnings, and what chance has 
a wrinkled ugly old man against the charms and the mocking 
words and bright glances of a Circe of sixteen? She asked 
Kareem many searching questions, and flouted him, ridiculed 
him, flattered him. One evening as they leant over the bridge 
together, she inquired : 

“Why had he given away his kite? Why was he not at 
Buldoo’s wedding feast. Why did he mope like a sick fowl ? What 
secret was in his mind ?” 

His tardy answers were vague and confused, and all at once 
the truth broke upon Pera with one lightning flash. 

The scroll had been deciphered. 

“Kareem, I see you no longer care for me,” she whimpered 
tearfully. 
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“T do,” he rejoined ; “ but to what avail? You are to marry 
Mindoo the dacoit.” 

“ He is no dacoit ; neither am I to marry him. If you say so, 
{ will strike you on the mouth with my shoe,” rejoined this fiery 
lady. 

“ Nevertheless, both my words are true,” persisted Kareem— 
doggedly. 

“They are zot; Mindoois old. Ah bah! thirty years old! he 
lacks one finger ; he has a hideous mark on his cheek, whilst you 
——” she paused and smiled in his face expressively and said, 
“Oh, Kareem, what an owl you are! And now shall I tell you 
what ails you?” 

“ Yes, if you can,” he answered with an incredulous laugh. 

“You have found out what was written in the little scroll.” 

Kareem started perceptibly. 

“Yes, I see it is true,” and here she made a wild shot. “I'll 
wager my gold nose-ring that it relates to money.” 

Kareem grew very pale, and cast down his eyes. 

“To a treasure: look at me, Kareem.” 

He looked, impelled by the influence of her eyes, looked and 
was lost—his face told everything. 

“ Pera,” he exclaimed tremulously, “ you are a witch.” 

“Kareem,” she rejoined, leaning her cool smooth cheek against 
his (truly she was a bold forward minx), “you are an owl; you 
always weve an owl. Once you had no secrets from me. Now 
begin and tell me all about it.” 

“TI can tell you nothing,” withdrawing his eyes from those 
dazzling black orbs and gazing fixedly into the river. 

“Oh, Kareem, alas ! my first word was true, you no longer care 
for me,” and her eyes filled with crocodile’s tears. 

“T do, I do, beyond any treasure in the world,” he protested 
eagerly. 

“Yes” (so there wasa treasure), “ but you only pretend to love 
me ; it is all from the mouth, like idle words.” 

“No, it is from my heart and soul ; but you in your heart care 
not for me, you care for Mindoo. You laughed the day I came 
home in my syce’s clothes—you laughed when Hiram’s white 
Arab nearly killed me.” 

“ Pooh ””—snapping her fingers playfully—“ what isalaugh? I 
always laugh! See, I still wear your blue glass bangles. I love 
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finery ; I love laughing—and I love you. Oh, foolish Kareem, 
how shall I prove it to you, since you doubt my word ?” 

“ Marry me in two moons’ time,” was his prompt answer. 

“Yes,” after a long pause, “but I must also prove you ; I swear 
by Allah to marry you, but first you must tell me your secret.” 

And she looked up into his face and smiled, and he, gazing at 
her parted red lips and glistening eager eyes, wavered. She saw 
her advantage, and instantly pressed it home. 

Oh! miserable youth! why did you not attend to that cry of 
warning in your ears? “ Blind man, blind man, blind man.” 

The sun hung low in a crimson sky, everything was defined 
and glorified as in a golden light, from the curves of the shining 
river to where the flat horizon touched the glowing heavens. 
The couple on the bridge, fair as another Paul and Virginia, 
stood out in black relief against the yellow haze; as they leant 
upon the stone pararpet, talking in whispers, passers-by laughed 
and said, “ Behold Pera making a fool of Kareem again.” When 
at length they raised themselves up and came slowly homewards, 
there was a new ecstatic and triumphant expression in Pera’s 
eyes—she KNEW. But she had sworn by a most solemn oath 
never to reveal the secret of the amulet. It was already arranged 
that she was to have a palki-gharri and two horses, just like a 
mem-sahib, and a string of large pearls and gold necklets, such as 
would make the Bunnia’s wife poison herself from envy, for she 
and Kareem were to be married by the first moon in December, 
and to live happy ever after. 

A month later, the collector’s camp was pitched within two 
miles of the banks of the Goomptee. He had arrived there by 
slow marches, and was within easy reach of the spot indicated in 
the parchment. Mr. Colebrook set out on foot in the afternoon, 
with Kareem to carry his fishing rod, and to disarm suspicion. 
They walked for some distance along the edge of the river in 
single file, till round a sharp bend the old broken bridge came in 
view. The setting sun was shining between the massive piers as 
the Goomptee came swirling between them. A pair of paddy 
birds were having a mortal combat in the rushes, a serious- 
looking blue king-fisher was perched on a stone following his 
avocation. Enormous fish (vou) splashed about like porpoises ; 
no wonder, they were so thriving! the Goomptee is a sacred 
river ; on the sand on the far bank lay a bleached white skeleton, 4 
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and here among the tangled water plants was an old charpoy, 
legs upward, on which some corpse had once been committed 
to the holy stream. 

But naturally Kareem had no interest in these things ; though 
his master, a man of dreamy moods, paused for a moment, and 
in his mind’s eye surveyed the great bridge as it once had been, 
covered with a multitude of horsemen and camel drivers—a 
predatory horde—flying northward, with their spoils, and their 
streaming horse-tail standards. 

He was sharply aroused from his reverie by a piercing cry, and 
turning, he saw that Kareem had already made his way to the 
great milestone (shaped like a gigantic thimble) ; there too was 
an ancient saal tree ; and his treasure-seeking syce was standing 
on the verge of an enormous, recently dug, and perfectly empty 
hole. Miserable Kareem, the world seemed to swim before his 
eyes ; the tree, the milestone and the sky went round and round, 
as he turned a ghastly face and pair of wild eyes on his master, 
and pointed to the cavity at his feet ; it was all he could do. 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Colebrook, “ it is gone, no doubt of ¢hat, and 
gone within a week; see the freshly turned earth, the wheel 
tracks. Oh! you young fool. How many have you taken into 
your confidence besides old Ibrahim? You see they have robbed 
you. Whom have you told?” 

“ But one,” stammered Kareem, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Look,” continued the collector, “they were in a great hurry” 
—poking the earth with his stick as he spoke—“ see, they left the 
spade, here are bits of iron clamps, here are two gold coins, the 
boss of a silver bit, and yes, a trace of the thieves—and of course 
there was a woman in it,” as, stooping, he picked up something, 
and held it towards Kareem. “Here is half of a blue glass 
bangle.” 

Kareem stared with great distended eyes; as he stood, he 
became of a dull greyish colour, his lips were livid, and his 
face twisted out of all recognition, with some spasm of horrible 


agony. 
“ It is Pera’s,” he shouted, with a wild, despairing scream, and 
flung himself full-length on the ground, digging his hands into 
the sandy soil. 
“ They have a whole week’s start, I am afraid,” said Mr. Cole- 
brook, who was still turning over the earth, “and will make 
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forced marches ; but we may catch them. I shall send you off 
at once on the young bay horse with a note to the joint mag- 
istrate ; he will telegraph, and I believe we will get them yet ; 
they have too ‘heavy a load to travel rapidly. Kareem, don’t 
be a woman! Get up and listen to me, Kateem! Do yoy hear 
me?” and he shook him gently, but Kareem would never hear 
anything again in this world—Kareem was dead. 

At first Mr. Colebrook could not and would not realize the 
truth ; he put his hand across the cold mouth; he laid his ear 
against the still heart ; it was no faint. Alas! no. 

The shock had proved fatal to Kareem. To lose his fortune 
and his beloved, in one and the same moment, was too crushing a 
blow for his frail organization. Pera’s treachery had broken his 
heart. 

When the collector had at last grasped the tragic fact that the 
active, bright-faced boy, who had started from the camp hardly 
an hour ago, full of life and hope, was really dead, he was deeply 
concerned, -and he felt an unusual dimness in his eyes, as he 
stood gazing at this unhappy heir of long-buried riches. 

Then seeing a chuprassi in the distance, who had followed 
(unbidden) afar off, he shouted to him to approach. The chu- 
prassi came and looked, and was amazed out of his usual im- 
passive demeanour ; and in an extraordinarily short time a little 
crowd had assembled—what mystic force is it that draws people 
to a tragedy, whether in a London street or an Indian jungle ? 
Here were lean brown fishermen from the river banks, here were 
turtle spearers, and half a dozen ryots, who had abandoned their 
herds of gaunt white cattle—all come to look at a dead lad. 

The distance made it impossible to carry Kareem back to 
Hassanpur and bury him formally in the Mohammedan ceme- 
tery. “Where the tree falleth there let it lie,’ and he must 
find a resting place in the forest. Mr. Colebrook left two men to 
watch the body, whilst he hurried to camp to make arrangements 
for the interment, and to break the heavy tidings to Harry Sahib. 
The funeral obsequies were solemnly conducted by Kareem’s 
fellow Mohammedan servants, and early next day the collector 
was surprised to hear that Kareem had already been laid to 
rest. The great hole which for three centuries had contained his 
lost family treasure of gold and rubies, pearls and emeralds, now 
received instead their unfortunate and defrauded heir,—and 
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proved his convenient grave. Harry Sahib shed many hot 
tears upon it, and even brought the “lal Tattoo” to see the place 
where poor Kareem was buried. 

The collector instituted an immediate search for Pera, daughter 
of Abdul, but she and Mindoo, the dacoit, had suddenly dis- 
appeared—“ the very day that his honour himself had gone into 
the district ; no one could tell what had become of them.” After 
a long and wholly useless investigation the following facts were 
elicited: Pera and Mindoo had had accomplices in their flight ; 
they had gone south; but few beyond Mr. Colebrook were in 
possession of the third and most important detail, véz., that with 
them they had carried the secret of the amulet. 











Che Fate of Fay. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of “ THE NEw DUCHESS,” “ DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA,” etc. etc. 


PART I. 


IT was down in Cornwall—the county of counties, where the 
skies are so blue and the pastures so green, where green peas 
and strawberries are ripe in December, and roses bloom outside 
to perfection in spring, and where of a truth Dame Nature seems 
to don her loveliest garb to please the eye—that in the summer 
of 1891 I located myself for an indefinite period, the brevity or 
the length of which was solely dependent on my inclination, in 
one of the prettiest and cosiest of those godsends to pedestrian 
tourists—wayside inns. One of those enigmas in humanity, a 
St. James’ Street lounger or masher, whose crawls are ordinarily 
confined to that aristocratic but circumscribed space that lies 
between Oxford Street and Pall Mall, could not understand the 
rhapsodies I poured out upon the small oasis on which I had 
accidentally dropped, or the real treat my rural paradise was to 
me. But no matter. All those who possess healthy and rational 
notions of comfort and pleasantness would assuredly have par- 
ticipated in my sentiments without dubbing me a romantic 
idiot. 

The inn was quite a gem in its way, presenting a quaint mix- 
ture of the picturesque and the eccentric. It was long and low, 
with all sorts of juttings here and there, that were not meant to 
afford any especial convenience—as far as one could perceive— 
but which were simply vagaries in some country builder, who 
evidently held the opinion of irregularity being the line of beauty. 
The walls were of plaster, and the thatched roof sloped with a 
deal of decision in its incline, while chimney tops, queer and 
rakish-looking, surmounted it. Heavy trails of some hardy 
parasite—the name of which was beyond my floricultural know- 
ledge, but which I afterwards learnt was the blood-red Japonica 
—covered the front of the inn from base to summit, and formed 
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a picturesque frame for the square diamond-paned windows, 
and from its mass long tendrils of fragrant French honeysuckle 
and white-faced jessamine hung out. There was an old porch 
too, roughly put together, and within its recess a rude chair 
whose wide arms embraced you with so soothing and subtle a 
charm about them that it must have been dedicated to the ser- 
vice of Morpheus from the hour of its manufacture. 

The interior of the inn was decidedly dollish in dimension, but 
as bright and clean as a jubilee sovereign, and a perfect wilder- 
ness of homely flowers obtruded their heads in at the windows, 
and forced the fact of their sweet existence into your very nose. 
Being of Goldsmith’s opinion, 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 


I was as jolly as a Kaiser with my trim and cherry-cheeked 
hostess administering to my requirements, and with no intruder 
on my solitude but a pert sparrow now and then, who with a 
hardihood that a town-bred sparrow never attained, hopped 
familiarly on to my table-and helped himself to stray crumbs. 
My only companions were my drawing materials. An artist— 
not amateur, but very much professional, since I gained my 
pain quotidien by the labour of my hands—my sketch book was 
of course my vade mecum; and there was no lack of little bits 
around such as Turner has perpetuated on his glorious canvas. 

Several country seats were in the neighbourhood that I kept 
in reserve for later labours—and the chief one, a grand place 
called “ Hamiltons,” was the show place of the county. 

It was on a sultry and cloudless morning, towards the end of 
the dog days, that I stood at the gate of it. The lodge was so 
embedded in foliage that its existence might have escaped 
notice. A long avenue of huge chestnuts led as straight as a die 
to the mansion, on each side of which oaks and elms grouped 
together, beneath whose cool shadow the herd of deer browsed 
quietly, making a “little bit” to delight the eye of an artist. 

I knocked at the lodge and asked permission to have a look 
over the domain, and the old Cerberus—a very pleasant Cerberus 
she was too—acceded to my request at once, and trotted by my 
side as cicerone. 

We walked through a formal Italian garden, and up the wide 
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steps that were guarded on either side by a huge lion couchant, 
into several saloons piled up with costly articles of vertu, and 
hung with rich arras that was supposed to have been a gift from 
Queen Elizabeth, and then we proceeded to the great picture 
gallery where the faces of dead Hamiltons for several generations 
looked down on our intrusion—some with smiling lips and some 
with sinister brows. Mad upon art, I lingered long and admir- 
ingly over each good painting with the prattle of my old woman 
falling unheeded on my ears. Suddenly my eye was caught and 
arrested by the portraits of two men that were suspended side by 
side in heavy gilt frames. 

Both men were in the prime of life, and the faces resembled 
each other strongly in every feature, but were strangely dissimi- 
Jar in expression. 

“ Ah, sir,” my cicerone remarked, “I see that, like every other 
visitor to the gallery, you are attracted by those two portraits.” 

“Tam. I am struck by the strange likeness and yet extra- 
ordinary difference that exists between the two faces. Brothers 
—of course ?” 

“Brothers. The likenesses are of Erroll and Oswald (com- 
monly called ‘Satan’) Hamilton, sons of that Hamilton whose 
portrait hangs just above.” And she pointed toa fine-looking old 
man with massive features. “There were but two years’ differ- 
ence in their ages, but a vast difference in their characters and 
tempers ; Erroll Hamilton had a gentle yielding spirit, and was 
mild in manner and language; but Oswald was a very devil—I 
beg your pardon, sir,” she added apologetically. 

“ And he Jooks like one, while the other has the face of an 
angel,” I answered. 

“ Have you never heard the story of Hamiltons?” she asked. 

I shook my head. 

“T could not bring myself to tell the tale here with so many of 
the family around, looking just as if they were listening to me,” 
she whispered, glancing up nervously at the old portraits ; “ but if 
you like to come up to the lodge to-morrow, you shall hear 
about them.” 

Being a lover of the sensational, I assented willingly. The 
two faces had made quite an impression on me, and Oswald 

Hamilton’s haunted me like a demon’s as I walked back to the inn 
through lonely lanes and shadowy woods. 
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By ten o’clock the next morning I was seated in an old wicker 
chair with the lodge-keeper opposite, and this is the gruesome 
story of Hamiltons that she told me. 

It was on a bright spring morning in the year 1850 that Sir 
Erroll Hamilton, twelfth baronet, brought home his bride. He 
was over six feet in height, with stalwart shoulders and muscular 
limbs, and he had a haughty look as if he was fully aware of his 
lengthy pedigree. His face was as fair-complexioned as a 
woman’s, and his eyes were blue and frank as a child’s, but no 
trace of effeminacy stamped his features, for the long, heavy 
flaxen moustache drooped over lips so firmly cut and so full of 
strength that they lent decision to the rest of his countenance. 
Looking upon him as he stood on the threshold of Hamiltons, 
with the sun falling full upon him, acknowledging bareheaded 
the welcome of his tenants, the most fastidious of critics could 
hardly have marvelled that he had succeeded in winning the 
loveliest débutante that the London season had seen for many a 
year. And none who watched the deep love-light in his eyes 
and the tender smile that crept to his mouth when his ‘glance 
went towards his wife could have been sceptical of ow he loved 
her. 

Lady Hamilton came of one of the best county families, but 
a village girl could not have yielded up to her Corydon a devo- 
tion more simple and utter than she gave to the man she had 
married. 

Hamiltons was an earthly paradise to the two, but it is when 
the cup of bliss overflows that “ Death leaves a shining mark—a 
signal below.” 

When Erroll, the heir, was three and Oswald but a twelve- 
month old, Lady Hamilton died—died suddenly while sitting 
beside her husband one quiet summer’s eve, with her arm round 
his neck. In the space of a fleeting breath the light ringing 
laughter was changed into a rigid silence, and the fondness in her 
eyes was gone out of them for ever; but even in death her head, 
falling forward, rested on her husband’s breast, and her embrace 
enclosed him still. She had left him, and he knew it, but there 
were no witnesses by to note the dreadful horror in Sir Erroll’s 
face, to mark the wild glare of dilated eyes, or the terrible 
quiver of the firm set mouth from which no cry issued. That cry 
was undoubtedly crushed down by great force into the very 
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depths of his heart, to live and be heard there for ever, and the 
ashen hue the shock gave never left his face again. Later, when 
lights were brought to the room, he pointed to the figure he had 
laid on the sofa with its white hands clasped over its bosom, and 
hoarsely whispering, “ Hush ! Lady Hamilton sleeps,” he burst 
into laughter and rushed from the room. 

But Sir Erroll became no raving maniac after all, only a man 
prematurely old, overweighted with grief, and dead to all that 
passed around. His wife had taken with her all of life as it were, 
for it seemed as though the portion of him she had left behind 
was but a mere clod, devoid of feeling, insensible to every earthly 
affection. Sometimes his eyes lingered for a moment on the 
face of his eldest son, which was a prototype of his dead mother ; 
but on Oswald, the younger boy, with his swarthy cheeks and 
bold black eyes, his father never cared to look. 

Left entirely to themselves the young Hamiltons grew apace, 
but, with only a chance guiding of strangers, it would scarcely 
have been marvellous if the ill weeds indigenous in human nature 
had choked any stray good seed that Nature’s hand might have 
planted. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of his training, 
Erroll was noble, unselfish, and had the best of tempers, but 
“Satan” Hamilton, as dark of soul as of skin, possessed enough 
vice for both—vice that might have been eradicated or have died 
out with riper years, had not a pernicious influence been brought 
to bear upon it. It was at a well-known public school to which 
the two were sent that a French-Canadian, called Louis Jerome, 
acquired a power over “ Satan ” Hamilton that worked prodigious 
evil on him, upsetting any notions of right, and fostering in their 
growth the violent passions that a better hand might have calmed 
if not quelled ; and, worst of all, Jerome excited in the younger 
a sentiment of unnatural dislike and enmity to his elder brother. 
Jerome was a needy adventurer, unprincipled and unscrupulous, 
and unprepossessing in appearance. _Irritated that all his over- 
tures towards Erroll to gain confidence and good will had proved 
futile, he harboured maliciousness to him, all the stronger because 
concealed under a mask of hypocrisy from motives of diplomacy. 
An anguis in herba, he smiled in Erroll’s face and stabbed 
him in the back, never neglecting a chance of aggravating the 
hatred that he had fanned into a fierce fire in “ Satan’s” heart. 
Erroll, all his life ready and willing to sacrifice everything for his 
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brother’s sake, watched Jerome’s plotting in dismay, but shrank 
from uttering a remonstrance; yet now and then when he caught 
a furtive glance from “ Satan’s” black eyes, full of dislike which 
he could not comprehend, he would try and chase away the idea 
as a folly that common sense should laugh at. He longed to be 
convinced of the error of his suspicions, and in the hope that he 
might elicit a reassuring word, would sometimes allude to the 
subject that pained him. 

“Oswald, tell me if I have vexed you in any way that you 
should look at me so angrily as you often do,” he asked ;_ but a 
scowl on “Satan’s” dark brow and a moody reply were all he 
evoked. 

“What can it signify to you or to any one else how a poor devil 
of a younger son looks? It is enough to irritate a fellow, I think, 
that fortune should have emptied all her good gifts into your lap, 
and left me nothing but misery and enough money to buy a rope 
to hang myself with!” 

“What on earth do you mean, Oswald? Surely you know 
that whatever I am possessed of I am willing to share with you.” 

“Satan” burst out into a-harsh laugh. 

“Except the title and the tin,” he sneered. “England is an 
unjust country, I'll swear. Why should the elder brother engross 
all just because fate brought him a little sooner into the world, 
while a miserable younger son may starve in a prison and rot in 
a pauper’s grave? The laws of other nations are reasonable 
enough, giving equally to all the children. It is only in this 
accursed land that the ‘heir,’ be he fool or blackleg, has every- 
thing pleasant heaped upon him, while bis betters may beg their 
daily bread.” 

And as he spoke the red blood flamed up in his swarthy 
cheeks, and his bold black eyes shone with a fiendish glare. 

“I don’t care to think that the ‘heir’ in our case is such a 
rascal as your words imply, dear old fellow. If you and I could 
change positions, and our doing so would insure your happinesss, 
I should be perfectly willing. Titles and money don’t constitute 
my notions of enjoyment, and I believe you would not harbour 
such morbid and unhealthy feelings if it were not for your inti- 
macy with that fellow Jerome; I confess I dislike him heartily.” 

“As he does you,” laughed the other satirically. ‘“ There’s no 
love lost between you, I’ll be sworn.” 
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Erroll smiled quietly. | His temper was too even to be easily 
ruffled by looks and sneers that would have completely upset the 
equanimity of a hotter-tempered man. 

“Some folks’ censure is praise, you know, and Jerome’s appro- 
bation is the last thing I want. I may be doing him injustice, 
but I can’t help fancying he has an ulterior motive for trying 
to incite anger in your mind against me, Oswald.” 

The discussion ended, asall such discussions usually did, by the 
younger brother turning on his heel with an impatient gesture ; 
while Erroll, rather ashamed of his emotion, wiped off a shadow 
of mist, caused by wounded feelings, from his eyes. It seemed 
to him futile, at last, to try and evoke even natural affection in 
Oswald, and his only hope was that if Jerome’s influence was re- 
moved, things would come straight and pleasant. 





PART II. 


AFTER awhile old Sir Erroll’s health began to fail, and he ex- 
pressed a wish for the presence of his sons, though he had never 
displayed any especial tenderness toward them. Hamiltons, not- 
withstanding that all the family were at length located within it, 
was far from being a cheerful abode. An indefinable shadow 
seemed to rest on it, and the sound of gaiety would have seemed 
really out of place in the dreary old rooms and long galleries. 
The Hamiltons, moreover, had never been renowned for sociable 
qualities. Ever since the death of his wife, old Sir Erroll had 
never attempted to sustain even an appearance of hospitality or 
sociability. He shrank from strangers, and, wrapt up in his own 
sorrow, the world with its pomps and vanities seemed to him the 
empty bauble it is. _ The neighbours were unknown to him ex- 
cept by name, and his habit was to make a circuit of a mile 
rather than run the chance of encountering them. 

The only visitors at Hamiltons were the vicar and his only 
child. The vicar, with his benign face and white locks, was the 
only human being to whose voice old Sir Erroll listened patiently 
and quietly. He was free from the cant which our modern par- 
sons possess to a high degree, and his words had the power of 
chasing away the baronet’s gloom at times. 

And his child, Fay Mannering, was the only ray of sunshine 
that ever penetrated the gloom of Hamiltons. 
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Fay, with her tiny but exquisite proportions, with her delicate 
little profile and nut-brown hair, her big blue eyes and rosebud 
of a mouth, was attractive to every one who looked on her, but 
to three men’s eyes she was simply perfection. 

Louis Jerome was a visitor at Hamiltons at this time. Oswald 
had desired it, and to please him Erroll had preferred the 
request to his father, who seldom refused a wish of his elder 
son; but Erroll soon had cause to regret his folly in bringing 
the man into the house. Fay Mannering, although her nature 
was good and gentle, was slightly given to antipathies, and 
Erroll saw at once that Jerome’s proximity destroyed much of 
the pleasure of her visits. From the first moment of looking on 
Jerome, Fay had shunned him steadily, but the French-Canadian, 
self-sufficient and vain to an inordinate extent, never so much as 
noticed her manner, and pictured to himself the easy conquest 
he would make of an innocent simple girl brought up in the 
heart of the country, and utterly ignorant of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. He fancied he loved her too, and this lent a 
greater impetus to his endeavour to force himself continually on 
her ; but if his motives had been analyzed, it would have been 
found that marriage was far from his thoughts. 

One day, seizing what appeared to him a golden chance, 
Jerome surprised her in a secluded part of the grounds. Fay 
flushed up over brow and neck; she hated the man in her own 
childish, impetuous fashion, and his vicinity always brought her 
a nervous and unpleasant sensation which she was too girlish 
and simple to try and dissect—enough for her if she succeeded 
in avoiding him. Now, as he approached her, she shrank away 
from him as far as the width of the path would admit of her 
doing, walking as fast as her little feet would carry her; but 
Jerome, utterly unconscious of the intense dislike written on 
her face, began to speak in the oily accents she intuitively 
distrusted. 

“Don’t hurry so. You know it is not often that such a happy 
opportunity as this is afforded us of being alone together.” 

She flashed an angry glance at him for his presumption in sup- 
posing that such a meeting could be anything but hateful to her, 
and merely measuring him from head to foot with supreme 
contempt in her pretty blue eyes, she hurried still faster on her 


way. 
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Jerome, lacking all refinement and delicacy, placed his hand 
on her arm to detain her, but she flung off his touch as if it had 
been a noxious insect, and spoke out loud and passionately : 

“ How dare you thrust yourself on me like this? I will thank 
you to leave me at once.” 

Jerome burst out laughing. 

“Oh the wiles and coquetry of women, even the most babyish of 
them!” hesaid mockingly. “Fay, you know you do not wish me 
to leave you; you know that this is a blessed opportunity for me 
to speak to you, and that I shall not let it slip from me. I want 
to tell you, my beautiful Fay, that I admire you more than any 
girl in the world, and that I love you with all my heart. I have 
estates in America that would buy up a dozen Hamiltons. I 
offer you my name and my wealth, and I feel certain you cannot 
fail to appreciate such gifts ; and Fay, I think—nay, I am sure— 
that you love me dearly.” 

She grew hot and cold with indignation, while her cheeks 
turned red and white alternately, and she crushed down the 
gravel under her tiny heel with a passionate vehemence that 
amazed the man who, wrapped up in beatific self-confidence and 
complacency, stood right before her, throwing as much pathos 
into his hard black eyes as he could muster up. 

“Love you! Why, I ate you—/oathe you! and would sooner 
die than marry you /” 

His fiery blood mounted up in a moment as the genuine scorn 
in her look and voice became evident to him. He was of a mean 
and low nature, a bully, but a coward, notwithstanding his strong 
muscular figure and bold face, and even her show of spirit cowed 
him for an instant; but any woman who offended him or hurt 
his overwhelming self-love, became to him at once an object for 
persecution and insult. He looked round hastily, and saw that 
he and she were quite alone, and his courage reared its crest. 

“Would you answer ‘Satan’ Hamilton like this if he told you 
that he loved you?” he asked insolently. 

“Any question that Oswald Hamilton asked me, and my 
reply, can in no way concern you,” she said haughtily, and she 
tried to pass him. 

“Not so fast, if you please,” he ordered imperiously, and he 
seized hold of her arm again with an iron grasp, while the swarthy 
face he bent over her was livid with passion. 
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“You shall tell me what you would say if ‘Satan’ Hamilton 
asked you to marry him.” 

Fay stood in his strong hold, powerless to move one step until 
it should please him to release her. All her courage was oozing 
fast, and she threw longing looks around for some sign of a pro- 
tector ; but the ground at Hamiltons abounded in lonely romantic 
paths and nooks, and not a human being was in sight. 

From sheer physical fear she thrust down the pride that 
prompted her to defy him by keeping silence. 

“If Mr. Oswald Hamilton asked me to marry him I should 
have to refuse him, because I do not love him,” she faltered. 

“Because you do not love him! And why don’t you love 
him ?—simply because it is the heir of Hamiltons on whom you 
have set your heart. Faugh! all your sex are alike, ready to 
sell themselves, body and soul, for position and wealth. I tell 
you, girl, it is not Erroll you care for, but his worldly goods ; 
and he—fool that he is—no doubt imagines that you are simple 
andtrueand pure. Listento me. Ifit had been ‘Satan’ Hamilton 
who had taken you from me, I would have spared you, but I 
hate Erroll, with a deadly mortal hatred, and these lips of yours 
shall not go to meet his—untainted ! ” he almost shouted, holding 
her still tighter as she struggled to be free. The sweet pink 
bloom faded right out of her face, and she felt faint and cold ; 
but gathering all her strength she gave a loud scream for help. 
Jerome stooped low to close her mouth with his foul kiss, when 
a blow dealt on his head laid him on the ground, stunned by the 
force of the arm that had aimed it. 

“ For God’s sake tell me what all this means ?” Erroll questioned 
angrily. He loved the girl dearer than his life, and it maddened 
him to think that she had been alone with such an unprincipled 
villain as he believed Jerome to be. 

Now that protection had arrived and fear was over, Fay’s 
thoughts flew back to Jerome’s innuendoes regarding the nature 
of her feelings for Erroll. She knew quite well that her heart 
was his wholly, without any reservation whatever, that no shadow 
of mercenary interest mingled in her love. Erroll Hamilton, 
bereft of riches, would be as dear, even dearer, than as heir to 
titles and wealth; and often in her girlish dreams she had 
pictured a life in a humble cottage, where “love among the 
roses” would be all in all. Ifa prince of the blood had wooed her, 
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Erroll, with nothing to recommend him but himself, would have 
won her at once. But now, as though indifferent to his pleading 
eyes, she stood leaning against a tree with her gaze resting on 
the senseless figure on the ground, while the thought that if 
Jerome gave her credit for such unworthy feelings, perhaps the 
man whose opinion she cared for most in the world might do 
the same, tortured her mind. 

She was of a proud and sensitive nature, and in order to hide 
her heart from Erroll’s gaze, she tried to place a mask of coldness. 
and nonchalance over it. Still she could not bear the idea that 
any one should deem her guilty of being willingly alone in such 
a secluded spot with Jerome. 

“Tt was no fault of mine that I was here with that man,” she 
said with a visible shudder, and her face turned whiter and whiter. 

“You are trembling, Fay,” Erroll cried impetuously, all his 
wrath and jealousy vanishing in a trice as he marked the pallor 
on her cheek. “The scoundrel! to have frightened you like this. 
By heaven! he shall account for his conduct when he recovers 
consciousness,” 

Fay looked up at him as he spoke, and an awful fear crept 
over her lest any -harm should befall him. Every hair of Erroll’s 
head was precious in her sight. He caught her yearning glance 
before she could avert it. The next instant all doubt and 
suspense were flung to the four winds, and he poured out a 
great torrent of words. 

“ Fay, listen to me! Don’t take your eyes from mine. See 
how mine are telling you of the love that isin my soul. Ever 
since you were a tiny girl I believe you have been the ruler of 
my destiny. I never forgot your angel face and your winning ways 
all the years we were parted ; your face has always been present 
to me, and now that time and absence has proved that mine was 
no fleeting fancy, that to have you for my very own—my wife 
—is the dream of my life, don’t from any motive blast the happi- 
ness that one word from you can give. If you love me, Fay, 
lift up your eyes to mine and let me read my answer there.” 

Her blue eyes looked up shyly at him as he desired, and 
then Fay hid them on his breast. 

When Jerome recovered consciousness he found himself 
alone, and staggering to his feet, he walked slowly to the 
house, under the shelter of the dusk. He crept into his own 
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room, and hastily packing his valise, he stole noiselessly through 
the grounds, and taking the first train was quickly whirled away 
from Hamiltons. Erroll’s blow had fallen heavily on his craven 
heart as well as on his head, and he shook with fear at the bare 
notion of encountering his adversary again, but, nevertheless, he 
cherished a deadly hatred against him, and his brain was busy 
with diabolical schemes of revenge against the man whose hand 
had struck him to the earth. 

It was a very dark hour to “Satan” Hamilton when he heard of 
Erroll’s engagement to Fay. He, too, loved her as much as his 
cold and selfish nature allowed of, and his feeling towards his 
brother grew still more virulent. He had never breathed his 
passion to the girl, but had long bided his time for doing so, 
for a presentiment had hung over him that before long both 
title and money would be his. He had even avoided Fay at 
times, fearing that he might be tempted to speak prematurely 
and then perchance lose his cause. ‘But now the knowledge 
that she was lost to him came like a thunderbolt ; for days he 
shut himself up in his own room, and then when solitude became 
unbearable he rode out for hours on a horse that none but him- 
self cared to mount. A fiery and vicious brute was the Erl 
King, with a magnificent coat and large wicked eyes that boded 
mischief, and with a pace like the wind, and in “Satan” Hamilton’s 
depressed moods, rapid motion and violent exercise seemed the 
greatest panacea he knew. 

In a little time old Sir Erroll died quietly and peacefully 
after his long life of trouble, and according to the habit of 
Hamiltons a black flag waved from the private chapel, to let the 
folks around know that the head of the house was dead. 

To “Satan” his father’s death was a matter of joy. Only one 
life lay now between him and the position he coveted. He 
grew daily more passionate and irritated at the delay in his 
presentiment coming true, and Erroll, aware that the sight of 
him added to the moroseness which made his brother unbear- 
able, strove to keep right out of his way. 

Until one day, and then, forgiving and-tender-hearted as he 
had ever been, Erroll knelt by his side, while Oswald, crushed 
and crippled, lay as helpless as an infant on his couch. Erl 
King, the only creature on which he had lavished caresses as 
well as blows, maddened by a cruel hit from his reckless rider, 
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had thrown him, and after dragging him some distance, had left 
him a disfigured and inanimate heap upon the road, where he 
was discovered by some labourers and carried back to Hamiltons. 
It seemed to be a just punishment from heaven for the man 
to whom that heaven was infinitely less dear than this dull 
earth and all its fading joys and attractions; but Erroll never 
thought of this—all he knew was that his brother lay before 
him a ghastly being with scarcely a semblance of humanity left 
on his features, a miserable distorted object to whom the love of 
woman was for ever debarred—an awful thing on whom no eyes 
could desire to look—and an intense pity filled his soul. 

“ Oswald, if you only knew how I grieve for you!” he could 
not refrain from murmuring as he did some service for the 
wretched sufferer. 

“Grieve! why should you grieve, Siy Erroll? You have 
Hamiltons and a fair wife in prospect. Think of your own 
happiness and leave me alone,” was the answer, and the man’s 
face was convulsed with passion as he spoke, and the malevolent 
gleam in his eye was terrible to see. 

Erroll, deeply hurt, sought out Fay, and with her bright head 
on his breast and her little hand close clasped in his, forgot 
that aught but infinite and perfect bliss existed in this world. 
Twelve months had passed since his father’s death, and in a few 
more hours Fay was to be his wife and Lady Hamilton of 
Hamiltons. Full of delicious visions of the future, Erroll and 
she parted at the vicarage on the eve of their wedding day, 
and Erroll’s kiss had lingered longer and more fondly on his 
betrothed’s sweet lips while she said a tender good-night, and 
murmured a blessing again and again as her eyes followed his 
figure until it was quite lost to view in the gloom of a starless 
night. 

Leaning over the rustic gate, loth to leave the spot where they 
had parted, Fay, with her heart full of her lover, and with his 
kiss still upon her lips, was suddenly aroused out of love’s young 
dream by the grip of ice cold fingers on her arm, while a familiar 
voice whispered harshly in her ear : 

“ Revenge is sweet!” 

And before she could turn towards the evil speaker a dark 
form passed quickly out of sight, but not before her trembling 
mouth uttered— Louis Jerome !” 
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She stood paralyzed by an awful fear. Her heart, beating high 
with happiness and hope a moment before, sank within her with 
a dreadful misgiving, and a cold chill ran through her frame. 

Then—Oh, God ! a sound fell on her ear—the sound of a shot 
in the wood that lay between Hamiltons and her home. 

Without a thought of self, without one thrill of fear for her 
own safety, she flew down the narrow way overhung by toppling 
trees, and black as night with the heavy foliage of summer above 
them, flew, till at last she stumbled over some object that lay 
right across the path—something that seemed to take the out- 
line of a human figure. Afraid, her cold hand yet groped in 
the intense gloom for something to dispel the horror her imagi- 
nation conjured up—but even as she groped a deadly faintness 
swooped over her, and she fell forward in a deep swoon. 

* * * Ld * 

The morning light fell on the great black flag on the chapel, 
proclaiming that the head of Hamiltons was dead. 

Sir Erroll Hamilton lay face downwards on the narrow path 
in the wood—shot by a coward’s hand through the back, and 
beside him, with her head almost resting against his arm, lay 
Fay. 

She was as white as snow, her eyes were closed and she looked 
as if she were sleeping. 

But she was dead. 

The hand of the craven assassin had stabbed her to the heart, 
and the only mouth that could have brought Jerome to justice 
was closed for ever. 


A few days after, the bells of the chapel chimed loudly, pro- 


claiming that the miserable cripple was master of the broad 
domains, Sir Oswald Hamilton of Hamiltons. 
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By the HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 


“ DREAMING, Miss Vivian? Ah!” as the girl turned with a start. 
‘I should apologize for this awakening, which is perhaps ‘ 

“Wholesome.” She finished his sentence for him in a quick, 
bright, disconcerting way she had. “I was dreaming of some- 
thing unreal, an zmpossibility in fact, and such dreams are apt to 
make one dissatisfied with one’s real surroundings—don’t you 
think so? I was dreaming of a perfect man,” she explained 
kindly. 

“Oh, really ; you saw him pretty distinctly, I suppose? One 
does in dreams. Did he in any way resemble "—in his eager- 
ness he came two steps nearer—“ was he at all like me?” 

“Sir Hugh!” She drew back the pair of steps he had ad- 
vanced and looked at him. In his soul he wished that she might 
continue so to look for ever, but after a measurable period she 
removed that deep, sweet glance, and resting one bare sweet arm 
upon the sun-dial by which she stood, continued her speech 
gravely: “Love is blind—hey say. I knew nothing about it.” 

“TI know a// about it,” said Sir Hugh Dalrymple. And he 
spoke with the air of one not only primed with knowledge, but 
competent to impart it, and eager to do so. 

But Leila Vivian ignored his competency and his air, continu- 
ing her own line of thought in that sweet meditative voice of 
hers. “ And a man’s first love, his srande passion, is, as we all 
know, bestowed upon himself.” 

“Who are the we so misinformed ?” 

Her right hand was holding the train of her white gown, but 
she let the folds of silk fall upon the gravel that she might by a 
little gesture quell the argumentative spirit developing in her 
companion, after which she finished her twice interrupted sen-, 
tence very pleasantly. “But I scarcely think that even self-love 
could blind even a man to such innumerable zmperfections as 
you display—shall we say on your sleeve?” She smiled at him 
deliciously. “ You don’t wear your heart there, do you?” 
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“Not now. I have given it away. I may be very inferior— 
of course I am if you say so—but I have certainly succeeded 
where you have failed, Miss Vivian. I have discovered perfec- 
tion,” triumphantly. 

“Really?” The grey eyes met his with some distrust. 

“Yes, I have found a perfect woman.” 

“Ah! but they are not so rare. Still it was rather clever of 
you to find her, I admit that, only—are you sure that she zs per- 
fect ?” 

“ Perfect in my eyes.” But the thrill in his voice made Leila 
afraid to look into his eyes just then. Silence followed for a 
little space. It was an ideal summer evening, such as one only 
reads of nowadays, and the guests at Forest Lodge had strolled 
out through the drawing-room windows after dinner, scattering 
themselves over the terrace or the lawn. From the dim, vague 
flower-beds a thousand scents were uprising ; inside the lighted 
drawing-room some one was playing a gentle unobtrusive valse, 
When the silence became embarrassing Miss Vivian broke it by 
a little laugh; she had such a pretty laugh. 

“ Are you waiting for my congratulations, Sir Hugh?” 

“No, I am waiting, I think, for—courage. If you were a man, 
Miss Vivian, and you had met with a perfect woman whom you 
had learned to love with all your heart and strength—” again 
that vibration in the deep voice, acknowledged by a swift burning 
blush upon the girl’s face. “If you were torn asunder between a 
yearning to win her, the only woman you had ever loved, and the 
conviction that you were utterly unworthy to dream of such 
bliss—a dveam indeed, and yet—and yet—Miss Vivian, what 
would you do?” 

“Ts it a rule of three sum, or worse?” she asked, assuming a 
puzzled air, but her voice was not quite steady. “As a perfect 
woman is to an imperfect man, so must a dream be to the 
answer.” 

“Tell me the answer,” he pleaded in hoarse strained tones, and 
his hand rested now as if for support upon the old sun-dial, grip- 
ping the stone so hard that the veins on the hand stood out like 
knotted cords ; the grey eyes noticed that. 

“ But you have asked no question yet.” 

“ May \ ask it?” 

“If you want an answer, you must.” 
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“Then—it is this. You are the only woman I have ever 
loved. Will you—can you—do not mock me, Leila, for heaven’s 
sake ; this is life or death to me—can you—ever—learn to love 
me—a little? Oh, my darling, such a little would content me.” 

His husky voice failed, and she gave him no immediate 
answer, though she did not look in mocking mood ; her beautiful 
face was very pale, her starry eyes soft, her lips trembled slightly. 

“ Don’t keep me in suspense, and yet I would rather that than 
hear the worst. Have I been too presumptuous?—spoken too 
soon? Forgive me, darling, and—will you ¢vy to grant me a hope ? 
No man could ever give you more devoted love, none could more 
earnestly endeavour to give you happiness. I would lay down 
my life for you, Leila, but Oh, my love, 1 cannot do without you.” 

And still to that uncontrollable cry of yearning, she replied 
never a word. 

Then—after a little, with the humility of true love yet more 
marked, and a strain of hopelessness added, Sir Hugh made his 
last appeal : 

“ Will you think it over and tell me by-and-by if you can find 
it possible to—in time—I am patient, | will not hurry you—to 
learn to like me, dear ?” 

“T—am afraid—I can’t.” 

A sound, half a sob, half a groan, escaped, then the real 
strength and pluck of the man asserted itself and joined hands 
with his chivalry. 

“You shall not be tormented any more. If you could have 
done it, dear, 1 am sure you would, and I have only this to say—” 
very diffidently he laid his strong hand on hers—“ whatever the 
future may hold for youl pray it may be happy—as happy as I 
would have striven to make it if e 

He broke off, and would have turned away, but those little 
fingers touching his arrested him with a sweet clinging force ; two 
grey eyes tearful yet smiling sought and met his. _ 

“Oh! Hugh, zévesome man, so impatient and dense. Hear me 
out, please. How can I /earn to dike you a Uittle indeed? when I 
—lI already—(Oh! I see I must say it quite plainly or you never 
will understand)—I already—/ove you with my whole heart ?” 

His heart seemed to stop its pulsations; he gazed down upon 
the lovely, winsome, blushing face. 

“ Leila.” 
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“ Yes—dear ?” 

“This is true? You mean it?” 

“T always mean what I say, at least, generally. Hugh, I mean 
this.” ~ 

“Heaven bless you for it, my darling. Oh! my own most 
precious darling.” 

And she whispered back : 

“Your darling, your very own.” 

She whispered it amid his tender passionate kisses. 

They would have lingered by that sun-dial for ever, had not 
some misguided strollers disturbed them, and when that hap- 
pened they—all covered with that bashful confusion common to 
the inexperienced lover—separated promptly ; he strolling with 
much easy nonchalance towards the billiard-room window, 
through which one saw men knocking balls about ; she wander- 
ing down the terrace steps and over the lawn to a secluded 
shrubbery path, in which she stood awhile, trying to realize her 
great happiness, and to cool her burning cheeks ere submitting 
them to the lights and eyes of the drawing-room. 

Shadows flitted about, and‘some came near her; one mascu- 
line shade indeed came very close with an idea of a ¢éte-d-téte on 
his own account, but the girl’s sublime unconsciousness acted 
upon him as a snub, and he forebore to interrupt her meditation. 
So she mused until the deep-toned clock booming an hour 
which seemed impossible, startled her out of dreamland, and she 
hied her back to the drawing-room to find her fellow ladies 
yawning and retiring, while the men were already engulfed in 
pool. Leila had a thought that Sir Hugh might waylay her in 
the hall or passage just for a tender good-night ; she therefore 
wended her way to her chamber with some discretion and 
deliberation, but she met no one ex route save Jessie Morel, her 
cousin. 

“Well, dear!” cried that damsel archly; “and did you have 
a very nice flirtation under those stars? It was certainly one of 
considerable length.” 

“I was meditating—alone—half the time,” stammered Miss 
Vivian. 

“Oh! really. And the other half? Ah! we won't ask. You 
look very happy and—/retty,” kissing her warmly. “So go and 


continue your dreams, my cousin.” 
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Jessie was Leila’s favourite relative, but not even to her could 
the girl breathe her secret to-night. It seemed too sacred to be 
told—sacred to him and to herself, this great throbbing happiness 
which she had not yet succeeded in realizing ; so she only laughed 
a reply, kissed Jessie and bade her good- night. 

The next day was cloudlessly sweet, and Leila Vivian entered 
the breakfast-room looking fresh and fair as the morning. Her 
simple white frock with just plucked pink roses at throat and waist 
suited her, so did the ready smile on her lips, and the deep sweet 
tenderness in her eyes, but Sir Hugh Dalrymple was not there 
to note those facts. 

“Miss Vivian,” began her hostess, “what have you been doing 
to banish Sir Hugh? He had departed when I came down this 
morning, leaving a letter full of excuses for his sudden flight, most 
palpable excuses every one, not a valid reason among them.” 

She was handing Leila a cup of tea as she spoke, and when she 
saw her guest's face she wished her light words unsaid. She, like 
every one else at Forest Lodge, had been aware of a vivid flirt- 
ation between the baronet and the beauty, but to-day she got her 
first suspicion of something more serious. Luckily Jessie Morel 
caught sight of Leila’s face also, and with quick tact she introduced 
another subject which her hostess was glad to snap up and enlarge 
upon. Only Miss Vivian herself said nothing and was not aware 
that she had left a question unanswered. “Gone away!” the 
words tolled in her ears like a funeral knell, her heart turned sick, 
her body faint, the merry sunlight was all blotted awhile—then 
she recovered and smiled at her stupidity. “Of course he would 
write and explain everything.” And sure enough when she 
entered her room after breakfast, there she saw a letter in a hand- 
writing which she knew, because she had once received a formal 
little note about something from Sir Hugh Dalrymple. 

She smiled as she picked up the envelope, touching it tenderly ; 
she smiled as she tore it open; she was smiling still when she 
began to read : 

“We both made a mistake last night. I entreat you to forgive 
it and forget it, as I shall endeavour todo. Our union could only 
be one of misery, therefore I leave you to be happy in another 
way. I am going abroad immediately—HUGH DALRYMPLE.” 

“What does it mean? what does it mean ?” the girl cried out ; 
then she clasped her hands convulsively and stood like a stone 
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figure. She had heard that men were like this, but he had stood 
apart from all other men. She had given him her entire faith as 
well as her entire love, and she could not understand it. 

Her cry had been louder than she knew and Jessie Morel came 
running in ; she (after she had picked up and read for herself the 
fallen note) understood better than her cousin, and she was very 
gentle and sensible in her ministrations. 

Bit by bit the stony rigidity softened, by degrees that dreadful 
smile left the white face, and at last Leila Vivian had strength 
and courage to look her agony in the face. 

“Make him explain more fully, you have a right to that!” 
Jessie ventured once. 

The proud little auburn head made a negative gesture. 

“Never. Had he been poor and obscure I might have taken 
some step—I cannot tell. His title and his wealth make it 
impossible.” 

* * * * * 

Time (four years) went on and Miss Vivian remained unmarried; 
she also remained unspoiled. Trouble, which turns some tempers 
sour, and constant pain, which like constant dropping of water, 
hardens many natures, had a different effect upon Leila’s; her 
continual heartache made her able to sympathize with all others 
in pain ; she was tenderly pitiful and helpful towards any fellow 
sufferer, whatsoever the burden or the sorrow; and her vivid 
memory of that summer morning when her own life’s sunshine 
had been blotted out made her ceaselessly endeavour to brighten 
the dark days of others ; therefore she was never wholly unhappy, | 
and her fair spivituelle face gained a new charm; there was a 
deeper, more alluring sweetness in her grey eyes and never a 
bitter thing upon her tongue to counteract it. 

It was not Leila’s fault if she and her cousin had drifted some- 
what apart ; circumstances came between, and years have an 
estranging power, but it was Leila’s doing that in spite of circum- 
stances or years she kept in touch with Jessie, and the two cousins 
were together by the sad sea waves one summer’s day when a 
terrific thunderstorm broke over the earth. It caught the girls in 
the open, and with a rush they made for the shelter of the cliff, 
where beneath an overhanging rock they crouched, trembling and 
panting, covering their eyes as the lightning flashed zigzag in one 


continuous blinding glare, covering their ears as the thunder 
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cracked and rolled like the crack of doom. Since babyhood Jessie 
had trembled in a thunderstorm ; the electricity unhinged her 
nerves ; her terror was singular and pitiable, and now as this storm 
increased until its awful grandeur spoke indeed of Almighty 
power, she worked herself into a very frenzy of fear, and lost her 
self-control. 

“This is a judgment on me; it is the anniversary of the day 
on which I did it,” she broke out suddenly in a shrill screaming 
voice which somehow reached Leila’s ears above the tempest’s 
roar. “I will repent ; I will confess ; I am sorry now ; /separated 
you from Hugh Dalrymple, Leila. I loved him desperately ; I 
wanted him for myself. When I heard him declare his love for 
you that evening I could have 42//ed you both as you stood, but 
I thought of something else. You parted ; he went towards the 
house, then turned back to join you again, but meanwhile you had 
wandered on and Captain Anson had followed you. Hugh was 
wildly jealous of Anson’s attentions to you, I knew. I ran into 
the shrubbery and hid there.” 

The crash of the storm had momentarily lulled, and Leila could 
hear every word of the rapid confession which a selfish craven 
fear alone impelled. 

“ J could see that Fred Anson passed you by, but Hugh only 
knew that he had followed you, and as you stood fair to see in your 
white gown on the dark path, there was a shadow by your side, 
which looked like aman. I noted that as I called up my ventrilo- 
quial powers, which have been my curse. I imitated your voice 
exactly and threw it where you stood, and in that moment you 
turned your head towards the shadow and the illusion was 
complete. I said, ‘I have accepted Sir Hugh because he is rich 
and titled and my people insist upon my marrying him ; but, Fred, 
you know, ah, you will ever know, / /ove you alone. Darling, you 
should pity instead of blame. / must marry Hugh Dalrymple, 
and it breaks my heart to give up—you.’ He heard every word, 
for I saw him stop and stagger and make as if he would dash 
at you, but fortunately for me he altered his mind, and to my 
intense relief just quietly turned and strode away. You stood 
dreaming ; lost in a dream never to be realized ; you heard and 
suspected nothing. Next morning you awoke. My treachery 
brought me nothing, for Hugh went off to South Africa, and now 
you know he is married to some one else.” 
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“Yes, now he is married—to some one else—and you did ¢hés 
for me, Jessie. You /” 

The hard ringing voice reached Jessie’s ears at the some moment 
in which a fresh glare scorched her eyes, and she threw out her 
hands convulsively. 

“Forgive, you must forgive, Leila,” sheshrieked. “I shall not 
be pardoned if you don’t forgive ; I shall be struck dead, I know it. 
I feel it—coming.” 

Leila was struck silent, she drew away from that abject crouching 
figure and battled with herself. Anything else she could have 
forgiven ; this had darkened is life as wellas her own. Any one 
else she might have pardoned, but Jessie, who had never received 
aught but good at her hands ; upon whom she (Leila) had showered 
benefits, how could she forgive her—zhis ? When Jessie’s ven- 
triloquial talent (which as the girl rightly said had been her 
curse) had beguiled her upon the stage, and she had sickened of 
the disappointing life and yearned vainly to escape, she had 
appealed to Leila to break her bonds, and the latter with ready 
money and brains had cut the knot of difficulty, set the silly girl 
free, and had moreover preserved the secret of her escapade. She 
had not deserved treachery and injury at Jessie’s hands ; she 
listened in silence to her shrieks for pardon. 

“I will write to Sir Hugh. I will confess fully. I will do any- 
thing to atone. Oh, spare me, save me! Forgive as you would 
be forgiven, Leila.” Terror touched now despair. 

But the other’s strength was not equal to the demand. Battling 
with her own heart, struggling, she stood amid the blinding glare . 
and the bewildering roar, until—as the very rocks seemed riven 
by a mightier crash than had yet befallen, and Jessie fell on her 
face as one paralyzed, Leila raised her eyes, and they saw—a 
huge rock over Jessie’s head swaying, tottering, hesitating, ere it 
crushed the prostrate form; then Leila won her battle and got 
her strength. With a rapidity of movement and a might super- 
human, she seized her cousin and dragged her aside even as the 
rock descended. The huge mass missed the traitress but by a 
hair’s breadth, and its splinters struck and wounded both girls, also 
Leila sprained her arm by her exertion, but when she knew that 
she had saved Jessie’s life, she knew also that she had forgiven 
her. 
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By the ordinary chance of every-day life they met again, once 
more. 

Leila Vivian was one of a large house party gathered in the 
autumn at Moat Castle, and on the day of her arrival there, on 
her first descent into the drawing-room, she saw a great many 
strange faces, male and female, and among them one face not 
strange at all, only too strangely familiar. It had altered in some 
of its familiar lines, it had thinned, aged, browned, but Leila did 
not notice that immediately, because the instant her eyes met 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple’s, all the chairs and the tables and the 
strange men and women began to gyrate and mingle together in 
a way sufficiently embarrassing to one desirous of threading a 
way through their midst. Leila gave up the idea, and sat down 
(rather suddenly and rather behind the door) upon a chair which 
with ill-advised officiousness rose up to receive her. Sir Hugh 
had made as if he too would cross the Axminster carpet, but 
probably he perceived the entanglement of furniture and guests, 
for he abandoned his project, and the confusion reigned until the 
bland voice of the butler proclaiming, “ Dinner is on the table!” 
restored order somewhat. A black-coated arm was offered to 
Leila, and by its aid she found herself at the table whereon the 
dinner was served ; on her one side (suffused with pleasant ex- 
pectancy) him whose arm she had gripped; on the other—Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple. 

“ How do you do, Miss Vivian?” 

“ Oh, how do you do—Sir Hugh?” She affected a pretty surprise 
and a delicate hesitation, suggestive of a little difficulty in recol- 
lecting his name, which must always be pleasing to a man; she 
also elaborated her greeting, she was so thoroughly mistréss of 
the situation “It is quite a long time since we met, isn’t it ?” 

“ Four years and eight months. But looking at you one would 
not think it.” 

His voice took a tender note which she remembered, and the 
things upon the table began to behave absurdly. This must be 
stopped, the girl decreed, and forthwith conjured up a laugh from 
somewhere (from the embroidered toes of her new shoes, probably, 
for she had never heard anything like it before). 

“You are kind enough to infer that I have not gone off so 
much as one would expect in four years, Sir Hugh.” 

“You have not gone off at all.” To make assurance doubly 
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sure he fixed his eyes upon her: upon the soft waves of auburn 
hair, upon the sweet brow and cheeks; passing then by easy 
transition over the pretty mouth and milk-white neck, they were 
reaching the pearl grey satin of the gown when the eyes of Leila 
rose to confront them. 

“How is Lady Dalrymple?” in the coldest, calmest, most con- 
ventional solicitude, she inquired. 

“My mother? she died twelve years ago, Miss Vivian.” 

“TI meant your wife.” 

“Oh! thanks ; she is non-existent as yet.” 

“Your marriage has been delayed then? I saw the announce- 
ment of its arrangement in the papers, some time since I am sure 
it was.” 

By a certain power he had about him, he compelled her glance 
to meet his ere he asked very quietly, “ And what did you think 
when you read that announcement, Leila?” 

“T hoped you would be happy,” simply and truly. 

Dalrymple cleared his throat from a sudden and unusual 
huskiness. ‘That announcement was, I am afraid, put in by the 
friends of the lady. It seems incredible that any one should be 
so anxious to marry me, doesn’t it ?” 

“ It does, indeed.” 

“You read your paper by fits and starts, I fear. If you had 
pursued this interesting topic, you would have seen a notice con- 
tradicting my matrimonial arrangements. That was put in by 
me.” 

“Oh! really. How busy you must have been. Then” (as an 
after-thought) “ nobody has married you up to this?” 

“ Nobody, up to this.” 

Miss Vivian turned to the neighbour who had brought her to 
this charming place. What a delightful room it seemed when one 
glanced around it; what a perfectly appointed table, and what 
exceedingly attractive people that selection of men and women 
opposite; also this bald and middle-aged man with his useful 
arm, how he commanded her admiration as he plodded through 
his menu with the true epicurean taciturnity. Leila had no further 
attention to spare for Sir Hugh, but when that baronet opened 
the door for the ladies to file out he leaned towards Miss Vivian 
and said imperiously : 

“T must see you within five minutes. Where?” 
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“In the library,” returned she inspired. 

The library lamps were unlit, and only a blazing wood fire 
threw its glow over the tall man on the rug and the slim grey- 
gowned girl who stood resting one hand upon the table. A solid 
respectable library table would, Leila reflected, be scarcely likely 
to cut the capers which its frivolous brethren of the sa/on had 
done, therefore she decided to put confidence in this table. 

“So you never married Anson after all?” Sir Hugh opened 
the interview. 

“No. I never thought of it.” 

He forsook his rug; doubtless the table attracted him also. 
“ Leila, I received a letter from your cousin Miss Morel ; it was 
written the day after you had saved her life from a falling rock 
in a storm ; but it did not reach me immediately ; I was travel- 
ling in New Zealand, and it followed me hither and thither. 
When I read it, when I read it, Leila——” 

“When you read it, you, I hope, delieved it,” she said very 
earnestly. 

“ As I believe in my own existence; as I believe in my love 
for you.” That table had need of firmness, for two people 
trembling with emotion were leaning upon it. “I had never 
dreamed of the truth, Leila ; I no more guessed Miss Morel to be 
a ventriloquist, than I meninad myself to be a fool, a brute, a 
jealous monster, a madman.” 

“ But you are convinced of both facts now?” As she spoke she 
smiled, and he grew bold. 

“Tam as certain of them as I am that in some way I will win 
your forgiveness yet, my—Miss Vivian.” 

“You will be content with my forgiveness, Sir Hugh?” 

“No, upon my soul, I will not. This morning your pardon 
alone seemed to me an inestimable boon, too much to hope 
for and, heaven knows! far more than I deserve ; but since I have 
seen you, sweeter, fairer, dearer than ever, I crave more than your 
forgiveness, your pity. I want you, Leila; I cannot live without 
you. I cannot do without you in any way or shape, my dove.” 

“You underrate your powers. For four years you have 

“ Suffered—tortures. Deserved, I know, by my own mad 
stupidity; but I have courted danger and death in a thousand 
ways to rid me of the unbearable burden of life.” 

“Qh! you should not have done ¢at. Hugh, if you had been 
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killed.” nadvertently she removed her hands from the trusty 
table, stretching them out with a little gasp and shiver, and there 
and then Dalrymple gathered her into his arms. 

“Should you have given me one pitying thought, my sweet ?” 

“Oh! Hugh, I have given you all my thoughts.” 

“ But now will you alter your mode of thought a little? Keep ~ 
to the pity, but give me more, darling. Try to think /ovingly of 
me again as you did before I lost my senses——” 

“ Now there you make a mistake, the same you made before 
you lost your senses,” Leila interrupted with a little laugh of bliss, 
and two such starry lovely tender eyes uplifted, that forthwith 
Dalrymple kissed them. “I shall not attempt to alter my mode 
of thought or affection, sir. I shall simply think of and love you 
now as I have thought of and loved you through these weary 
dreary, empty years—with all my heart.” 

And the world had much to say (in fact it said everything but 
the truth) when, four weeks later, lovely Leila Vivian became 
Lady Dalrymple. 














Sust about Betty. 


CHAPTER I. 


SUCH a hot day—one of those grilling hot days towards the end 
of July, when society is busy making plans for future enjoyment, 
either at the sea, or in Scotland, or anywhere out of the little 
village whither they flocked but three months before. 

You know the accompaniments of a day like that—you at 
least who live in the West End—drawing-room windows open, 
back and front right through, sunblinds flapping gently, making 
a soft clang with their iron rods against each other, scent of 
mignonette from the boxes outside pervading the whole atmo- 
sphere, and a hurdy-gurdy at the corner of the square entreating 
you to remember that it was 

“For you, for you, my darling, 
I spoke those words untrue,” 


which, being of a strictly veracious character yourself, annoy you 
excessively, yet catch hold of your brain in such aggravating 
fashion that you put down your book, and with closed eyes wait 
patiently for the inevitable “ Lost Chord,” that presages a move 
into the next street. 

Elizabeth Chelsea, age twenty-six, height five feet three inches, 
appearance—well, nice, very nice, was the only occupant of this 
particular drawing-room on this particular day, and she was 
enduring all the aforesaid accompaniments. She was to leave 
town that afternoon for a cheery house in the country, where she 
would feel terribly “ out of it.” Where everybody else would be 
gay and lively, and would expect her to be gay and lively too. 
Where she would continually have to remind them, firmly but 
gently, that she was not as they were. Where the “ far-off 
look” in the blue eyes would be commented upon, and any little 
absence of mind passed over with sweet understanding smiles and 
deferential sighs for “her sad story !” 

She could picture it all, and it would be very en 

Dressing herself languidly with many reflections on her changed 
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appearance—the hollow cheeks, the purple lines under the eyes, 
the drooping corners to the mouth, she descended to the carriage 
conscious that her family treated her with little sympathy when, 
on bidding her good-bye, they could actually make fun of her 
appearance. 

Her hat no: fashionable? Of course not. Did ever anybody 
hear of a heart-broken woman wearing fashionable clothing? 
Why could they not understand that trifles like these no longer 
absorbed her mind—when she was a girl it was different ; but 
now she was a woman, and they ought to recognize her position. 

She reflected on this while driving to the station, where she 
arrived to find every one in a bustle and hurry, as troops were 
going off somewhere, and the place was swarming with red coats. 
The footman found hera corner seat, and vanished to buy papers, 
leaving her on the verge of tears, when a brisk, comely lady, 
followed by an over-burdened porter, took sudden possession of 
the remaining seats. 

“Not in the rack—don’t put them in the rack,” she said; “I 
get out at the next station. Just leave them here—that will do, 
thank you.” : 

She settled herself down opposite Miss Chelsea, who pocketed 
her handkerchief, and, leaning forward slightly, said, without a 
trace of emotion, “ Aunt Eliza ?” 

A pause, while the old lady looked at her, then, “ Betty? It’s 
never Betty,” she said. No answer came, but up went her veil, 
and out flew her arms, and Miss Chelsea was for a brief moment 
hidden from view. 

“Dear child, this is a surprise,” she remarked, complacently 
regarding her niece from a once more upright position. “Make 
haste and tell me all the news. How’s your father? I heard 
from him the other day. He seemed worried about those rail- 
way shares. By the way, he told me Louie had got a baby. 
Never was more surprised in my life. Fancy him a grandfather 
at his years. It’s absurd. Well, go on; we haven’t much time. 
I get out at the next place—going to stay with dear Lady Maria. 
You haven’t told me anything yet. How’s your mother? and 
when’s your wedding to be?” 

“My wedding? Oh, Aunt Eliza, haven’t you heard ?” 

“Heard? No—what? Never over?” 

“ Quite, quite over.” 
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“ And you are not happy?” 

“T’m miserable.” 

“Of course you are,” with a satisfied nod. “I knew how it 
would be. I told your poor father so—but he never would 
attend to me. Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“T can’t think. They won’t let me take up nursing, which is 
what I wanted. One must do something—life is so fearfully 
lonesome.” 

“ Hum—he has left you, has he?” 

“Yes, ordered out to the Cape, and sailed three months ago; 
this day three months ago.” Sniff and a tear-splash. 

“ Dear me, poor child!” 

“ That’s what made it so hard for me just now, seeing all those 
troops going off. It’s the first time I’ve been anywhere, and to 
meet them like that———- ” sob—sob—sob. 

“Poor thing—poor thing,” said Aunt Eliza sympathetically. 
“But you'll get over it in time—in time, you know,” with 
emphasis. 

“Don’t! That’s what everybody says. Is it likely I should 
ever think of marrying anybody else ?” 

Aunt Eliza quivered as with an electric shock. “ Young 
woman,” she said severely, “ we are getting along pretty rapidly, 
I know, but it seems early days to talk of marrying again. Why, 
you’ve barely had time to get a divorce !” 

“A divorce ?” 

“Yes, or legal separation, or whatever you've got.” 

“Well, it’s a separation, but it is not very legal. Father just 
said he wouldn’t have it, and everything was to be at an end— 
and so it was.” 

“Trust your father. He knows how to manage. But to think 
I never heard of it all! How long were you married ?” 

“Engaged, you mean? Just eighteen months.” 

“I mean what I say. Don’t correct your elders. How long 
were you married ?” 

“I was not married at all. That’s just it. The day was set- 
tled, and everything, and “ 





“Not married ?” very faintly. 

“No, it was all over and broken off three months ago. I shall 
never, never forget him ; and they all say I shall, and that he 
was a scamp and good for nothing ”—sob and recourse to hand- 
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kerchief—“ and father has forbidden us to write to each other, 
or have any communication whatever.” 

“Bless the child, what a fuss! I thought it was a very different 
case. Good heavens! I thought it was a scandal; and we've 
never had one yet in our family.” 

She sounded like a disappointed woman. 

“Well, it couldn’t be worse,” said Betty. “At my age one 
doesn’t fall in love every day of the week, so I shall be an old 
maid to a certainty ; and nobody seems to care. I wish I could 
go into a hospital.” 

The train was slackening speed, and Aunt Eliza, still mutter- 
ing to herself, began to collect her goods. 

“You won’t be an old maid—not you. You aren’t good enough 
for such a high calling. Where are you going now ?” 

“To stay with the Fitzroys at Leigh.” 

“Best thing for you. They'll cheer you up. Any of the 
brothers home ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know—or care.” 

“Of course not. Men are hateful, aren’t they ?—sunlight hate- 
ful! I know; but, mark my words, you cheer up and keep a 
brave front ; and don’t wear your heart on your sleeve for daws 
to peck at—and then who knows what may happen ?” 

“ Never, never,” said Betty fervently, as she waved her hand 
to the figure growing fainter on the disappearing platform. 

“It’s very odd,” she said to herself, “ how people never give you 
credit for better memories and feelings than they possess them- 
selves. If I were three-and-twenty instead of six-and-twenty it 
would be a different matter, but the love of my life is over—no 
one will ever care for me again. Perhaps I shall have a cottage 
with roses over it some day, and wear a red cloak, and carry 
soup-cans up and down the village to all the old people,” and the 
picture grew and grew in interest till she arrived at Leigh and 
exchanged the train for the brougham, without ever reading one 
word of the various papers purchased for her at the other end. 

“The /ast time I drove in at these gates,” she soliloquized, 
‘how happy I was. Just engaged to James, and everything so 
bright before me, and now to think I may live to sixty—and 
never, ever be really happy again— 

‘A sorrow’s crown of sorrow— 
Is remembering happier things.’ 
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Indeed it is,” she said, as she mounted the steps of the Manor 
House and followed the butler through the hall. 

You know the sensation of walking after a pompous servant 
over a slippery floor, you West End folk as aforesaid, who stay in 
the “best houses ;” well you know how, if you are not very 
intimate there, everything strikes you—firstly, the intense silence, 
broken only by your own footfalls, then the solemn tick of the 
old clock, the singing of a canary upstairs, the delicious sound 
of muffled laughter from some room you pass, where in a few 
minutes you may be initiated in the joke, or, better still, be clever 
enough to originate a new one and so earn a welcome at once. 
You know all this—but do you know the sudden bang of a door 
followed by the question in a pleasant manly voice: “ Who’s 
the frump in the antiquated hat?” and then a prolonged 
“ Hush—sh—sh, be careful,” in softer tones, and have you ever 
felt with positive assurance that you and nobody else can be the 
frump referred to? And yet you have walked after that butler 
and sat in state till somebody has been “fetched in” from the 
garden, or the stables, or the river, and shaken your hand and 
hoped you were not tired, and offered you tea, and tried to make 
you feel at home—and you try to reciprocate the feeling, 
conscious all the while of a large cold something growing up 
inside you which absorbs every idea not already concentrated on 
your hat, or the voice that described you as a “ frump.” 

Such was Betty’s condition as she sat alone with Lady Gossip 
swallowing hot tea, and still hotter tears that rose to her eyes at 
sight of a certain photograph staring at her from the chimney- 
piece. 

“They might have remembered,” she says, and resolutely 
turned her attention from the cynical face in the Guards’ uniform 
that belonged to one James. They certainly might. Ah me, if 
we could but remember each other’s sores, how much we might 
help the Great Physician. 

“Well, dear,” said Lady G. (I call her that for short, and 
you'll know who I mean—I believe it’s quite the mode ; she was 
Mrs. Fitzroy, but married an old baronet late in life named 
Gossip, who left her sole possessor of the title shortly after). 
“Well, dear, you would like to see the others, I expect, or would 
you rather go to your room? Yes? I daresay you are tired, 
and the girls can come and see you there. I’ve put you in the 
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blue room this time ”—7hzs time ; it was the one she had before! 
—“and you'll ring for anything you want, won’t you, dear?” 

- The girls, ze, Hilda and Madge, appeared before very long 
and said they were glad to see her, and hoped she wasn’t tired, 
then paused a little awkwardly and looked out of window and 
remarked simultaneously how nice the hot weather was, and 
Betty lay back among the cushions and said nothing. 

“What are you going to wear to-night ?” queried one suddenly 
struck with a bright idea. 

“Black. I always wear black,” said Betty sweetly. 

“Qh lor’!” said Madge under her breath. 

“Do you really?” nodded Hilda politely. “Well, I always 
think it suits fair people better than colours do. It shows off 
their skin, don’t you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Betty. 

“We have several people staying with us now, and the boys 
are home,” Hilda began again anxiously, “even Roy, whom I 
don’t believe you have ever seen, and he is such a dear! Rides, 
shoots, hunts, plays cricket ; you'll like him, I’m sure.” 

“Don’t say too much about him, in case she’s disappointed,” 
said Madge quickly. “In fact, I don’t believe you will like him 
at all. He is very rough and brusque at first, at least he seems 
so—he isn’t a bit really—and he doesn’t care about women at all ; 
but he’s an awful favourite with men,” &c., &c., as sisters will. 

Betty left to herself dressed for dinner ina long black garment 
that was wondrous graceful, and descended to find the drawing- 
room full of gay folk all standing and laughing as people do 
when waiting to be fed. 

“ Roy, will you take Miss Chelsea? I don’t know if you have 
been introduced to each other yet.” 

Betty looked up the ordinary distance between her own height 
and a man’s, and encountered only a white tie; looking higher, 
she saw a rugged face without a particle of good looks belonging 
’ to it. The owner of the face pulled his hands suddenly out of his 
pockets, made a sort of bow and offered her his arm. 

“Can’t make it out at all,” he said. “Never knew that chap 
make less than fifty at any match. Must have been the wicket. 
I beg your pardon,” with a sudden jump, as their chairs were 
pushed into the table ; “I forgot who I was talking to.” 

“Nice man,” thought Betty. “I’m save to like him /” 
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“You weren’t here for our match to-day, were you?” he con- 
tinued. “It was splendid. Jocelyn next you is the best bowler 
anywhere in these parts, and he—do you like cricket ?” suddenly 
turning his eyes upon her. 

“ Not much,” she said ; “I don’t understand it.” 

“Well, that’s honest anyway—you are not singular in ignor- 
ance, only in admitting it.” 

The girl the other side of him here asked for the salt, and 
having once gained his attention took good care to keep it 
through the rest of dinner. 

“Well, if there zs a thing I like, it’s good manners,” observed 
Miss Chelsea to herself. I could see her saying it though she 
never moved her lips. “And of all the bad-mannered men I 
have ever met, he is the worst! However, I’m glad to find out 
who called me a ‘frump,’ for I’m sure 42s opinion is not worth 
having.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Has that girl had a little tale or talekin?” questioned Ted 
Anson of Hilda, as they walked up to the cricket ground the 
following day. 

“Why?” 

“She looks like it, or else wants to give the impression she has 
had one ; I can’t make out which.” 

“Yes, she has. She was engaged to James Sinclair about two 
years ago, sort of cousin of ours—in fact they met here first. 
He was rather a bad lot, fast even for the Guards, ran through 
every penny he was likely to have, chucked the service, and had 
the audacity to invite Betty out to Africa to help him seek his 
fortune. Her father squashed that little idea, as you may guess, 
and put an end to the whole thing at once and for ever.” 

“Did she cut up rough?” 

“ Rather—and he wasn’t worth it.” 

“She’s a pretty girl.” 

“Yes. If only she would cheer up a bit.” 

“But that is what I think so taking. Sort of mysterious air 
that warns you not to stamp about ‘where angels fear to 
tread ;’ I forget how it goes exactly.” 

“ Madge thinks it’s all put on for effect, and if only some one 
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else came by we should soon see James forgotten—but I don’t 
know; I rather think she will stick to him, or die an old maid.” 

After this conversation, Ted Anson instituted himself Miss 
Chelsea’s knight, to fetch and carry for her, keep her amused, and 
bring a real laugh out of the sweet sad mouth. 

Every one was very kind to her ; she had nothing to complain 
of. Nobody ever troubled her to do anything she objected to, 
and as day by day went by it became easier to smile—or rather 
more difficult to remember xot¢ to smile when Ted was so very 
funny. 

One person never molested her, and that was Roy. Sometimes 
she never saw him till late in the day, and then he would just 
‘bow and say “Good morning,” in a quick brisk fashion all his 
own, and continue talking to some man on the merits of horse- 
flesh. 

He asked her one day on the cricket ground if she would keep 
the score, promising to assist when not playing himself. She 
took off her gloves, sharpened the old pencil stump, and tried to 
understand such mystic letters as 1. b. w., c. Stone, b. Mildmay. 
It was dreadfully puzzling, but she was rather interested in 
learning, and just when the explanations were finished and her 
forehead was puckered up with anxiety to do it right, Roy 
uttered an exclamation of glee and departed, scoring book and 
all, to meet a man just arrived on the field. 

Apparently he kept the score himself till his call to go in, 
when he gave it to his friend, and afterwards when Betty referred 
to the matter he seemed to have forgotten he had ever asked her. 

She never could make him out ; whether he positively disliked 
her, or politely tolerated her, or was merely indifferent to the 
whole sex, was a riddle she frequently tried to solve. He inter- 
ested her because he was so utterly unaccountable. He invariably 
said and did the very reverse of what was expected of him. He 
gave no reasons, offered no apologies for failing to carry out or- 
thodox lines, but just went his own way in happy ignorance that 
any one took note of what that way was. 

“Come fishing,” invited Ted from the hall steps to the general 
company assembled inside, who were pausing after tea one even- 
ing before deciding how to pass the time till dinner. 

“Too hot,” said Hilda. 

“ Much too hot,” agreed a chorus. 

HOL. 4 
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“T’ll come,” said Madge ; “so will Betty.” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Yes, you will. No nonsense, now. You haven’t been out all 
day, so come along.” 

Betty resisted feebly, but Madge pulled her out of the chair 
and down the steps full tilt against a pair of broad shoulders in 
a Harris tweed coat. 

“Hullo! you madcap,” and Roy, without shifting an inch, 
continued to twine fishing tackle round his cap. “ Your mons- 
trous weight nearly did for me. Why can’t you behave like a 
lady ?” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Betty, laughing ; “but I was hurled at 
you with such force I could not stop.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ?” he said, without raising his eyes. “ Where’s 
Ted going to fish, do you know?” 

“In the pond, I believe.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“ Fish too,” answered Madge from behind ; “and so are you.” 

“ Now then, Miss Chelsea, if you are ready,” Ted called out. 

“TI can’t come, I have not got a hat,” and Betty retreated up a 
step backward. 

“ Bosh!” said Madge. “You must. I'll start with Ted, and 
you follow with Roy. Make her come, dear ; it’s good for her,” 
and she put her hand on Roy’s shoulder. 

Betty watched the lengthy preparations for fishing with interest. 
Not a word was spoken till he stood up with his rod ready. 

“We will try the stream,” he said. “ Better sport than the 
pond. You ought to havea hat. Where is it?” 

“ Somewhere inside—but it doesn’t matter.” 

“Hold this,” giving her the rod, “and I’ll get it. What is it 
like?” 

“It’s the antiquated one. You'll know it.” 

He brought back two. 

“Well, neither of these look antiquated,” he said; “but I 
don’t see another.” 

She took the floppy one and put it on. “ You considered it so 
the other. day,” she said. 

He looked at her somewhat surprised. “I’ve never seen it 
before.” 

“Haven't you? Not the day I came?” 
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“No. You did not wear a hat at dinner, did you? That was 
the first time I saw you.” 

“Really! Well, my memory is better than yours.” 

“Even if I had seen you I could hardly be expected to re- 
member your hat, could I, now ?” 

“Yes, this one, because you passed an observation on it 
which, though perhaps true, was scarcely polite.” 

Silence, then— 

“Dash it all!” he exclaimed, “I have got the hook in my 
thumb ; can you extricate it ?” 

They fished till the dressing gong warned them it was time 
to return, and sauntered home talking in desultory fashion. For 
Roy was not much of a hand at making conversation. 

“ Have you ever seen my snuggery ?” he said, as they crossed 
the hall. “Come in if you’ve time ; it’s rather nice.” 

He pushed open a door to let her pass through, and then mur- 
mured something about the fish and disappeared. 

Betty walked in. Sniff—what a nice smell of smoke! 
Brushes, masks, pads, everywhere; hunting pictures galore, 
whips, crops, horns, hoofs! Goodness! did ever any one see 
such a room? Skins of wild beasts covered the chairs and sofa, 
hoofs walked about the writing table under the idea that they 
were inkpots or candlesticks, ‘a stuffed otter was curled up as a 
footstool, spears, guns and bowie knives gleamed on the wall, 
while caps of various boating and cricket clubs hung suspended 
from a splendid pair of antlers branching upwards to the ceiling. 
It was essentially a man’s room, no trace of a female there. 
Betty felt sure there must be photos of beauties or actresses 
somewhere. She looked round—mantelpiece, of course. No, 
men—all men. Men in uniform, men in mufti, men rowing, men 
at cricket. 

“Kiss me, dear. Won't you kiss me?” 

Betty turned with crimson cheeks. There was no one to be 
seen. 

“Kiss me, kiss me, pretty one!” Roy’s voice! Yet where 
was he? 

Betty dropped the photographs she held and flashed furious 
glances round the room. 

Footsteps sounded outside, and the voice whispered softly, 
“ Make haste, somebody’s coming! Kiss me.” 


4* 
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Roy walked in. “ Shut up, you fool,” he said, but Betty sprang 
to him. 

“What is it?” she said. “Oh! what is it ?” 

“Only a parrot,” he laughed. “Impudent bird. It gets me 
into awful hot water. The piano tuner was shown in here the 
other day and greeted by the words, ‘ Here’s a snob. Oh my, 
what a shocking snob!’ I was nearly had up for libel.” 

“Who taught it?” said Betty, only half recovered from her 
fright. ' 

“Can’t think,” said Roy, with a brilliant gleam in his truthful 
eyes. 

“But it’s your voice to the life—could not be more like 
possibly !” 

“No; it’s very tiresome,” said Roy. “We had better make 
haste and dress, or we shall be late for dinner.” 

“ So it was only a parrot after all,” soliloquized Miss Chelsea, as 
she surveyed herself in her glass. “It was only a parrot that 
thought me a ‘ frump.’” 


CHAPTER III. 


BETTY’s visit at Leigh was drawing to a close; she had been 
invited for a week, and had stayed ten days, and now she was 
going to join her family in the country, where everything would 
remind her of James’s visit last summer. 

Ted was in despair at her departure, declared his heart had 
broken “with a snap or snapkin,” never to mend again. The 
girls hoped she would return later in the autumn, an invitation 
which their mother, Lady G., heartily endorsed, and Roy went 
off early that morning to view some hounds belonging to a friend, 
and so said nothing at all. Perhaps he did not even know she 
was going. 

“Glad to have you back, Betty, my child,” said her father when 
he met her at the station. “You look better for the change. 
Your Aunt Eliza’s here.” 

“Yes, I think it did her good,” said her sisters as they talked 
her over that evening. “She looks less sick than she did.” 

“Yes, and did you notice her hat had been turned up and 
down like other people’s? Poor old Betty. It’s awfully hard 
for her, but I don’t think she’s inconsolable, do you?” 
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“N—no,” hesitatingly. “If nobody else turns up she will 
trade on this to the end of her life, but if somebody came by who 
took her all of a heap, I think—don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it.” 

“ Mustn’t be like James, though.” 

“No, of course not ; quite his opposite.” 

“ Somebody bold and dashing, I think, would suit her ?” 

“Might. I think she tries, you know.” 

“Tries to cheer up? Yes, I suppose she does—but honestly, 
if you’ve got to be an old maid, it’s rather nice to have had a 
story that everybody knows about. Don’t you think so?” 

“Gives an excuse, you mean. Well, look at Aunt Eliza; she 
is far happier than most married women.” 

“ Dear, yes! of course she is—but then look what utter idiots 
most married women are. They invent half their troubles.” 

“And you think Betty wouldn’t ?” 

“Oh, bother you! do go to bed. I don’t know what Betty 
would do or wouldn’t do. There’s noaccounting for anybody in 
these days.” 

The autumn slipped by, and people came and went, and some- 
times the house was full and sometimes empty, and Betty took 
up a serious course of reading, ordered a new dress, and played 
“ Halma ” or “ Reversi” every evening with anybody who wanted 
to play, while the others looked on and wondered in sisterly 
fashion how long it would last. 

Late in November came an invitation to Leigh. “Do come 
back to us,” wrote Madge ; “we are hunting three days a week. 
Ted and Roy are both here, and there is to be a dance soon, but 
it’s not quite settled.” 

“Such a pity,” said Mrs. Chelsea to her husband when she saw 
the letter, “that they did not ask one of the others. They would 
have enjoyed it so much, and it’s quite thrown away upon Betty. 
Still I am very glad she should go, and one less in the house 
while we move back to town is all the better.” 

So Betty started off, and at a junction on her way down she 
saw Roy and a friend with a couple of retrievers, evidently on 
their way back from shooting in the neighbourhood. 

Roy doffed his cap to her at the carriage window, and removed 
the ash off the end of his cigar. 

“Coming down to us?” he said, as if wishing for information. 
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“Yes,” said Betty, glad for once that she was travelling alone. 

“All right. We meet again—smoking, you know.” 

Oh! the bliss of coming downstairs on a hunting morning in 
a good old country house, with a roaring fire up the chimney, 
the pink coats gingerly guarding their nether garments under 
their white aprons, while the girls glance anxiously at each 
other’s habits, and the hostess rings the bell to make sure her 
cart was ordered ; being a keen sportsman, she’s not going to 
miss a meet for anybody. 

“ Now then, Betty, if you are ready,” said Lady Gossip, “we 
will be going.” And they went. Excited? Well, Betty’s colour 
increased to a brilliant pink, and her eyes shone as they flew 
after the riders. For the first fifteen minutes they were able to 
follow, and then Mr. Fox slipped through a fence, and away 
across country at a rattling pace. 

“ Never mind, we'll pick them up again,” said Lady G. “What 
do you say, Farmer Rudge?” turning to a jolly old man on a 
grey mare. “ Think we shall see them from the top of the hill?” 

“Aye, me lady. Keep right on, right on,” he shouted, “and 
wait at the bridge by Dingly Hollow. They’ll cross there sure 
as sure.” 

Lady Gossip never paused to hear, but sprang forward, and 
Betty listened eagerly for the music of the hounds. 

“T’m sure they are coming,” she exclaimed after they had 
waited in the Hollow some few minutes; “I heard the horn.” 

“ Quiet, Toppey, quiet,” murmured her ladyship. “ Heavens! 
child, I hope we shan’t head the fox here. Which way are they 
running ?” 

“There they go, there they go,” said Betty wildly. “ We are 
all right here. Oh! the beauties; look at them.” 

Running like smoke, the hounds passed in full view, and close 
behind them, neck and neck with the huntsman, rode Roy, his 
eyes fixed on the fence before them over which the waving 
sterns had just disappeared. 

Betty held her breath as the horses rose and vanished on the 
other side, then smiled to watch the rest of the field check, look 
about for a gap, and finally struggle over somehow. 

Madge, in the wake of the old Master, flew it in style ; while 
Hilda stopped at sight of her mother to ask if her hat were 
straight. 
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“Oh, go on, go on,” cried Betty ; “howcan you stay a minute? 
You'll lose the run.” 

“T’m waiting for Ted,” she said, turning round in her saddle. 
“He must give me a lead over that. What do we land on, do 
you know?” 

“Come on!” screamed Ted, rounding the corner ; “what are 
you waiting for?” 

“You! Where were you?” 

“ Having a tiff at the last fence which Rattler refused. Won't 
do that in a hurry again, I reckon.” 

The last straggler crawled over, and silence reigned in the 
Hollow. 

“I’m afraid, I’m afraid we must give up for to-day,” said her 
ladyship, looking at her watch. ‘One o’clock—there’s no catch- 
ing them now; so we may as well go home.” 

And home they went, and had a nice little lunch by them two 
selves in the big dining-room, and decided it was very cold, and 
Hilda was certainly not so keen as Madge. Madge rode very 
well, very well indeed, and the house seemed very quiet without 
the others, &c., &c. 

After lunch Lady G. went upstairs “to take her things off,” at 
least she said so, and Betty sat on the rug in front of the hall 
fire with her back against a pile of cushions, writing letters—at 
least she said so. 

Have you ever tried to write letters home after a morning’s 
excitement? You begin so energetically, “My dear So-and-so,” 
and then pause to consider which event you shall chronicle first, 
and the silence of the surroundings seems to deaden your ideas, 
and the solemn tick of the clock gradually sets you nodding, and 
you come to with a frightful start to find the footman piling logs 
upon the fire and “ My dear So-and-so ” gallantly rescued by him 
from a scorching death. 

Betty sat up after this interruption and wrote two pages with- 
out stopping, then somebody’s face seemed to get between her 
and the paper, and she sat nibbling the top of her pen - quite 
half-an-hour, and thinking of—James ? 

About half-past-four there was a great stampede of horses’ hoofs 
outside, and in another moment the whole party tramped through 
the hall. Such a noise you never heard, all talking at once, all 
clamouring for tea, and all trying to tell Betty what sport they had. 
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-“ Tea in the schoolroom hunting days,” said Hilda, linking her 
arm in Betty’s and mounting the stairs ; “ you sit there and pour 
out like an angel while I eat.” 

“More tea, please.” Roy passed his cup for the third time. 
It was the same size as the slop-basin and completely emptied the 
pot at one go. 

Nobody spoke except to ask for food, and Betty flew about 
helping everybody and enjoying the feast immensely, though as 
yet she had not tasted of it. 

“When you've quite finished attending to Roy, may I have 
some tea, Miss Chelsea?” 

“I deg your pardon, Mr. Anson; why did you not ask 
before ?” 


“¢T said it in Hebrew, I said it in Dutch, 
I said it in German and Greek ; 

But I wholly forgot, and it vexes me much, 
That English is what you speak.’” 


quoted Ted pathetically. 

“Tamsosorry. Ireally neverheard. It was too stupid of me!” 

“ Don’t apologize, please. I quite understand.” 

For the first time this visit Roy took Betty in to dinner that 
evening. He had been told off by his mother to escort a young 
woman in violet silk, but totally declined to obey as her dress 
would kill his coat ! 

“Well, you shouldn’t have worn pink this evening,” and Lady 
G. spoke sharply for her ; “ she’s an heiress, and it’s a lovely gown. 
Who will you take, then?” 

“ A symphony in white if there is one,” casting his eye round 
the room, “if not—ah! Miss Chelsea always harmonizes ; Ill 
take her.” 

“Why can’t people think about the table when they dress?” 
he remarked to Betty over the soup. “How coulda woman wear 
a thing like that during the hunting season? It sets my teeth on 
edge.” 

“ Poor thing,” laughed Betty, “you must be very sensitive.” 

“ Well, I can’t bear discords.” 

“Perhaps she thinks a pink coat is out of harmony, and wishes 
you would dress to suit her.” 

“Well, she may wish, then. More women should wear black,” 
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surveying her sombre garments critically. “You look nicer than 
anybody here at table. We make a little melody by our two 
selves.” 

Betty blushed, though it was said so softly no one else could 
possibly have heard. é 

“ Black and pink,” he said, stretching out for the sen, so that 
the draperies from her sleeve lay alongside the scarlet cloth, 
“black and pink are my racing colours.” 

“Are they? You mean real pink or this colour ?” 

“What do you call real pink ?” 

“Well,” looking round, “ those flowers in the centre.” 

“Salmon. That is salmon, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, mine is shrimp.” 

“ Now how do you know?” 

“ How do I know what ?” 

“Why, how do you know your colour is exactly shrimp pink ?” 

“ Because it’s exactly the colour of those tufts in your black hat, 
and I heard you describe them as shrimp the other day.” 

Pause. “ Did you enjoy to-day ?” 

“Immensely. It was lovely!” 

“ Must be rather slow driving. Would you not like to ride?” 

“ Beggars cannot be choosers,” she laughed. 

“You do ride, then?” 

“T have ridden, some time ago though now.” 

“Come out on Monday; I'll give you a mount.” 

“Oh!” she half demurred. 

“Don’t say oh! like that. Have you got a habit ?” 

‘Yes.” 

“ Then will you come? I'll answer for the horse.” 

Betty hardly knew how her eyes were shining, or she certainly 
would have lowered the lids. “I almost think I might,” she 
ventured. 

“Good—then that’s settled.” 

When Lady Gossip made the move, he pulled back her chair 
with a little bow, saying, “ Thank you for a most pleasant dinner.” 

“ Thank you,” said Betty, returning the smile. 

When they reached the drawing-room, Madge plumped herself 
down on the sofa beside Miss Chelsea. 

“Well,” she said, “you look pretty cheery. What’s up?” 
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“ Nothing—only I’m going to hunt on Monday. What do you 
think of that ?” 

“ Lawks-a-daisy!” rippled vulgarly out from the pretty lips. 
“‘Who’s going to mount you?” 

“Your brother.” 

“My word! What on?” 

“ Don’t know,” with an elevation of her shoulders ; “ but he says 
it’s all right.” 

“Well, you area favoured one. He does not generally do it, let 
me tell you. And don’t expect him to look after you ; once we’ve 
started, he never sees anybody.” 

“ Blessed are they that expect nothing,” laughed Betty, while 
she crunched the sugar from her coffee cup. 

‘“‘ Hilda, what do you think? Roy is going to mount Betty.” 
“Really? I’m so glad,” and Hilda tried to say it as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world. 

“Yes, on Monday. Isn’t it good of him ?” 

“Not at all. Very good of you to ride his animals, I think.” 
“Why, are they wicked ?” 

“Some are, but he would not put a lady on anything risky. 
You keep with me, and the groom will look after us both.” 

“ Voila les hommes!” and Madge left the sofa, turning back 
with a waggish look at her sister. “ You had better go and talk 
to Mrs. Curate, hadn’t you? she looks dull.” 

A seat suddenly vacated invariably attracts the attention of any 
one entering the room, and Roy’s eyes fell on it as he and Ted 
strolled in. They both walked up to the fireplace and stood talk- 
ing for a few minutes, then Ted flew to open the piano, and Roy 
stepped backwards on the fender rail, and with a coat tail under 
each arm leant against the chimney-piece. 

“Very cold,” he said with a slight frown, and addressing the 
ceiling. 

“Very,” said Miss Chelsea, feeling that somebody ought to 
notice the remark. 

And that was all the conversation that ensued between them 
that evening. 

Sunday passed in the usual way. After church they all went 
to the stables, and after lunch they all went for a walk and took 
the terriers, and happened to light upon a rat ; and then some 
went to church again, and Betty thought about James Sinclair a 
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good deal—she always did on Sunday. He was so far away and 
there was no one to look after him, and perhaps he had no church 
to go to; and perhaps—sadly—if there were, he did not go—so 
she remembered him on her knees, and meant the words she 
uttered with her lips, and if Captain Sinclair, late of the Guards, 
kept straight in that wild country, he never knew as his good 
angel did that he was helped thereto by a woman’s prayers for 
those who never pray. 
So Sunday passed, and Betty slept, and woke to find 


“A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaimed a hunting morning.” 


She was glad her habit fitted well. Was glad it was fairly in 
the fashion. Very glad she had her horsecloth waistcoat, and 
more than thankful to find she had no qualms and was not the 
least nervous. 

The gong sounded and she went downstairs—one—two pink 
coats at the table—so she was beforehand. How wonderful! 

“Eat a good breakfast,” said Ted, foraging for her round the 
room. “ You are not nervous, are you? Let me feel your pulse. 
‘ Now, you are trembling with excitement. Be calm, I beg; for 
my sake, be calm. Hullo! Roy, old man?” 

The query in his voice made them all turn round. Roy came 
up to the table with some open letters in his hand. He had on 
dark trousers and a frock coat. 

“T have to go to town,” he said in the pause. “Give me some 
coffee, Madge.” 

Have you ever felt—don’t think me impertinent for probing 
your feelings so frequently, but it makes it more interesting to 
know you understand these sensations too—have you ever felt 
your senses bubbling over with life and electricity the first thing 
in the morning, and the world chock full of sunshine, and you 
gasp with the mere delight of existence, and then suddenly some 
one has seemed to put a bandage over your eyes and stopped 
the beating of your heart, and you feel choked and sinking, with 
just presence of mind enough left to say something, anything, 
which will prove how utterly unmoved you are to the change of 
circumstances? If you have never experienced such bracing 
shocks—well, you may thank your stars—that is, if you are such 
an ignoramus as not to know who else to thank. 
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So they all went hunting—and Roy went to town. Are you 
inquisitive? Do you want to know why he went? Betty did— 
she was such a very woman—maybe you are a woman too, so 
read on a bit further. 

It was not a successful day. Not very ; there seemed a want 
of “go” about it all, and though they found pretty quickly, yet 
they lost after fifteen minutes’ run and drew covert after covert 
—blank, blank, blank—till the hounds lost heart and the hunts- 
man his temper. Then they rode home, very stiff—Betty was 
at least—very tired, for nothing is more tiring than pottering— 
_very hungry and a tiny wee bit snappy. 

“Is Roy coming back to dinner, mother ?” 

“Yes, dear, I believe so.” 

“ What did he go up for?” 

“T don’t know; he never considers an explanation of his move- 
ments necessary for any one, certainly not for me.” 

“ Business, I expect—sure to be business.” 

“He might have postponed it for to-day, one would think,” 
Ted threw in. 

“Huh! you think yourself more of a sportsman than Roy,” 
flashed Madge. “Why, all your body doesn’t care as much about 
hunting as his little finger. You bet he had got a good reason 
for going to-day.” 

“You bet! Madge, I do wish you would not use such unlady- 
like expressions.” 

“Well, mother, Ted is so aggravating. What do you do that 
for?” as, in turning round, her cheek came in contact with his 
crop, held out at arm’s length behind her. 

“That I might see your face, sweet lady. I flatter myself that 
is the answer calculated to turn away wrath.” 

Madge recovered, and they went up to the schoolroom. 

“Betty shall have her tea by the fire,” she arranged. “Sit on 
the sofa, put up your feet, and I will bring you everything. 
Now, Ted, don't upset the jam.” 

They had nearly finished tea, and were beginning to spar 
again, when Betty slipped off to her own room and exchanged 
her heavy muddy habit for a tea-gown. She would have liked to 
stay and enjoy a book in which she was deeply interested, but 
thinking they might consider it unsociable, she carried it with her 
back to the schoolroom. 
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“Oh! here’sa lady!” Madge exclaimed. “ Quite the right thing 
to do. ‘You cast—no—she cast away the garments of the chase, 
and, donning exquisite silken draperies, reclined her fairy form 
upon a couch, while the rose-coloured light from a handy lamp 
shed luxuriance on the scene.’” 

“*Handy’ hardly sounds equal to the rest, Madge.” 

“Well, it was because of—” making frightful grimaces behind 
the footman’s back—“ it came in so apropos, don’t you see.” 

“ And now,” she proceeded, when the door had closed on the 
often severely tried John. ‘“‘ Now the curtains have been drawn 
and the silence becomes almost oppressive ; listen, and you will 
hear footsteps gently approach the aperture which the arras hides 
from view—footsteps! They are a man’s—her lover’s—and he 
comes to woo,”—very softly. 

“Does he, really ? ” and that matter-of-fact old person called 
Roy, with his hands in his pockets and a twinkle in his eyes, 
stood behind Betty’s head, and looked down upon it as it rested 
in the cushions. 

One by one the hunters disappeared “to change,” till Roy and 
Betty alone enjoyed the firélight and each other’s society. 

“ Tired ?” he said, adjusting a cushion behind his close-clipped 
locks. 

“ Not very ; just a little, perhaps. How are you?” 

“ Better, thank you.” 

“Were you ill ?” with some concern. 

“ Upset—mentally, not physically.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“T’m sure you are,” and Betty could not be certain whether his 
eyes were quite shut or only nearly so. 

“ And going to town did you good?” she questioned. 

“Oh, we'll hope so. Did you have a good day ?” 

“Pretty good—at least, no; I mean, very bad.” 

He laughed. 

“T know all about it. How did Nimrod go?” 

“Nimrod! What a name. He went all right; but how do 
you know what we did?” 

“ Trevor told me.” 

“TI thought William went for you ?” 

“So he did; but I saw Trevor in the stables when I came 
back.” 
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“ Humph.” 

“ That means you wonder why I went there so late.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” she said deprecatingly. 

“When a man lends his best horse to a—a—friend, he usually 
makes a point of finding out whether i 

“Whether the friend galled him or wrung his back?” smiling. 

“Exactly so.” 

“ And did she?” 

Roy surveyed her calmly, and almost imperceptibly moved his 
head downwards. 

“I didn’t!” cried Betty, sitting up indignantly among the 
cushions. “Oh! don’t say I did.” 

“It’s nothing to speak of,” said Roy kindly—“ nothing at all.” 

“TI can never forgive myself—never—never,” crooned Betty, 
swaying to and fro in her agitation. 

“ Really, would you take it so much to heart ?” 

“ More than you seem to, judging by your voice.” 

Silence, then, “ Look at me.” 

Miss Chelsea brought her hands down from her flushed cheeks. 

“Were you joking?” earnestly regarding him. 
.  “T tried to perpetrate a jest, but, as usual, it fell flat. Mine 

generally do.” 

“Tt was very poor,” said Miss Chelsea. 

“T admit the justice of your remark. Now I want you to do 
me a favour.” 

“What is it?” 

“Hunt Nimrod on Thursday.” 

“Which day you propose going to town?” 

He frowned slightly. ‘“ Not that I’m aware of ; but it need not 
prevent your hunting if I do.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“What for?” 

“ Your kind permission.” 

“Don’t mention it. I fancied you were going to thank for the 
horse.” 

“Shall I tell you what you fancied then?” 

“ Please.” 

“Wrong !” 

“Come,” he said, “this sort of thing does not suit you.” 
Pause. “So you did not enjoy to-day particularly ?” 
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“Not particularly—no.” 

“Wonder why that was?” musingly. 

“ One can’t always account for things,” said Betty evasively. 

“ But it’s nicer when one can.” 

“Yes, of course, when one can.” 

“ And you cannot ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T hope you'll enjoy Thursday.” 

“So do I.” 

“ You will come, won’t you, to make up for to-day ?” 

“Make up! I like that.” 

“T think I deserve it,” he said softly. 

“You can’t have your cake and eat it,” she answered. 

“You think I went up for pleasure ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T never explain my conduct,” he said, “to any one. It saves 
such a lot of trouble. But to-day, had I pleased myself, I should 
not have gone.” 

“No?” rather incredulously. 

Roy gnawed his under-lip,-and his eyebrows contracted. 

“T don’t know why I should tell you,” he began. “ The fact 
is, only you need not repeat it, I heard a friend of mine was 
in desperate straits for money this morning, and in danger of— 
well, going to the dogs altogether. Everybody ready enough to 
fling mud at him when he was down, and, poor chap, he only 
wanted somebody just to stand by him for a bit, and so——” 

“You preferred that to hunting ?” 

“TI preferred an easy conscience to an uneasy one. Pure 
selfishness.” 

“ Most men——.” began Betty. 

“Would have thought it over? Yes. If I had ‘asked 
you this morning would you have advised me to wait for 
further particulars—say till somebody else wrote to verify the 
statements ?” 

“I would not have given a fig for the man who did,” quoth 
Betty impulsively. 

“So I thought,” said Roy calmly. 

Betty studied him curiously without being observed, for his 
hands were clasped behind his head, and he was gazing into the 
fire. 
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“I’m so sorry,” she said penitently. Then, woman-like con- 
tradicting herself, and yery softly, “I’m so glad you went.” 

Silence, broken by the dressing gong. 

Roy got up and opened the door for her. 

“You will come on Thursday ?” 

“Yes.” 

Common-place words enough. Was it possible that the eyes 
that looked up and the eyes that looked down said something 
more ?—or why did Miss Chelsea walk along the passage with 
her hands. pressed tight against each other, and why did she 
remind herself more than once while dressing of the old proverb, 
“ A burnt child dreads the fire ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ AND you go home to-morrow, did I hear you say?” 
Roy was riding to the meet on Thursday morning, and the cut 
of his companion’s habit and the horsecloth waistcoat were not 


thrown away upon him. 
“ Yes, to-morrow—back to that hateful London.” 


“You don’t like London ?” 

“T loathe it.” 

“So should I if I had to live there. It isn’t bad in a frost.” 

“Ts that when you favour the metropolis ?” 

“Generally, when there’s nothing to do down here. One sees 
the theatres and the pictures, and comes back with an extra layer 
of polish and education to lord it over the other folk who do 
nothing but smoke and growl at the weather.” 

So Betty went back to town after this visit plus a fox’s brush 
and a superior idea of London in a frost, and minus—well, one or 
two thoughts that stayed behind at Leigh. 

It had been a lovely day—yesterday, she mused in the train ; 
almost perfect. She had ridden with Hilda and Ted, but always 
managed to keep a certain pink back in view—a pink back on a 
blue roan, that flew the fences better than any other steed, and 
never lost his position at the tail of the hounds. 

Once during a check they had all stood together and munched 
sandwiches. Betty felt in her saddle-pocket for the case that 
ought to be there, but was not. Roy, looking up at the moment, 
saw the action and the blank expression of her face. 
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“ Share mine,” he said with a laugh. 

“No, thank you.” 

“T insist ”—holding out a packet. 

Still she refused, and that moment the hounds gave tongue. 

“Catch hold,” said Roy sternly, “or I'll drop the lot.” 

She grabbed at something, he pulled the other end, and away 
they cantered side by side, eating as best they could what seemed 
to Betty bread and butter and mustard put on with a spoon. 

Nothing remarkable happened after she got home. Her 
“brush” was mounted and hung conspicuously in the girl’s 
room over a large print of the “New Whip,” Betty’s own pecu- 
liar pride and possession, one of the first things James had given 
her and refused to take back. 

So life jogged on through Christmas and the New Year, and 
one day Betty; walking with her father up Bond Street, had her 
attention attracted to a smart hansom dashing down. She looked 
casually at the occupants, and gave a little jump as Madge and 
Roy passed her without recognition. 

She would have /iked to spring into another hansom and give 
chase, but when walking with one’s father one can’t well act so 
impulsively. As it was he seemed to notice something, and said, 
“What’s the matter?” rather suspiciously. 

“Nothing,” said Betty. “Only thought I saw somebody.” 

“One usually does in Bond Street,” he observed dryly, not one 
whit taken in. 

After doing the “ Grosvenor” they returned home, and found 
Roy’s cards on the hall table. Madge’s handwriting stood out 
clear over the neat engraving: “You pig! you might have been 
in this one day. We go down to-night.” 

So the frost had come in the shires, and London had been in- 
vaded by disappointed hunters, who had had their fill of theatres 
and galleries and were now rejoicing over the thaw ; and Betty 
did not know till then with what keen interest she had looked 
each morning for white roofs and hard, frost-bound roads. 

Some time a little later than this, when violets and primroses 
met you at every corner of the street, and even pursued you on 
your way to a moving accompaniment of feet and “ Only a penny, 
sweet violets—only a penny,” Betty bought a bunch and stuck 
them in her. dress, the scent was so delicious, and the spring feel- 
ing was strong everywhere. 
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The butler took a letter out of the box as she entered the 
house, and gave it her. The Leigh postmark, and Hilda’s writ- 
ting! She tore it open—lots of chat about not having written 
before, many regrets that they could not ask her to stay, but 
Roy had been ill—very ill—caught cold out hunting Neglected 
to take care as usual, and finally succeeded in giving them all an 
awful fright. He was better now, much better, but was ordered 
abroad for the spring ; would be passing through town on Thurs- 
day, and hoped to take his chance of finding her in, &c., &c. 

Betty put her hand to her eyes, and re-read the words. No, it 
was quite clear—she was not mistaken, he would take his chance 
of finding her in. 

Sunshine simply flooded the world of London on that fifth 
day of the week, and Betty came down stairs crooning a little 
psalm of thanksgiving that rose up instinctively in her heart. It 
was very sad that anybody should be ill and have to go away in 
such glorious weather, but the sunshine, the sunshine that met 
her at every turn of the staircase, and the wondrous spring feeling 
of hope in the daffodils on the breakfast table, surely, oh surely 
—why, what was this? Mrs. Chelsea in tears. What could have 
happened ? 

One of the girls finished reading a letter, and solemnly handed 
it to her as she slipped silently into her place. 

Uncle Tom dead !—how very sad, and poor Aunt Nettie heart- 
broken. But as Uncle Tom had been no more than a name to 
them in his lifetime, having been paralyzed for years, his nieces 
could not be expected to weep bitter tears at his removal to 
another sphere. 

Betty kissed her mother softly. “Don’t cry, dear,” she said ; 
“it will only make you ill and do Aunt Nettie no good.” 

“T must go to her at once,” said Mrs. Chelsea, with that desire 
to be up and doing which characterizes all real feeling. ‘“ Poor 
dear Nettie, she will miss him so terribly, and not a soul is with 
her.” 

Aunt Nettie was Mrs. Chelsea’s own sister, and lived “the 
other side of the park,” sweet vague region known to some of us 
who also have relations there—so it was received without demur 
that she should go at once. 

“ Died at eight o’clock last evening, only last evening, while we 
were at dinner; and she tried to telegraph, poor dear, but the 
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office was shut. Why could she not have sent for me? But 
people never think of these things,” and Mrs. Chelsea dried her 
tears and sighed. 

“Betty,” said her father, as they rose from breakfast, “I want 
to speak to you. Look here, dear ; I must go into the City this 
morning, and I don’t think your mother ought to go off alone. 
You know what your aunt is like in a time like this, at least, 
you can imagine it, and I wish one of you girls would go with 
her.” 

“And stay?” Betty drew in her breath. 

“No, not unless you can make yourself useful in any way. 
But go in and see, then you can judge for yourself what is best 
to do.” 

“ All right, father, one of us shall go, I promise.” 

“One of us—and that will be you, Elizabeth—so prepare.” 
Fortifying herself thus, she went in search of her sisters, who 
were busy turning out all the black clothes in their wardrobe. 

“Now, what do you think of this? Style good, price 
moderate ; exactly suited to you, Betty.” 

“Do be quiet a moment and listen,” pleaded Betty. “One of 
us ought to go with mother to Aunt Nettie’s. Which of us is it 
to be?” 

“Well, you, I should think,” promptly. “But I don’t see why 
any one need go.” 

“Father thinks she ought not to go alone.” 

“Well, let her take Simpson.” 

“Simpson! She would be no good. It’s in case there is any- 
thing to be done—letters to be written or telegrams sent.” 

“Well, I’m no good at writing letters or composing telegrams ; 
besides, we want to see about the mourning. Oh, do go, there’s 
a good soul.” 

“You would not have to stay,” Betty began, lingering in the 
doorway ; “only——” 

“Only hold her hand for about four hours and a half, like I 
did last time—and then be told it was very rough, and required 
glycerine! No, thank you—not if I know it. Now, what. do 
you say to crape—think we must wear it?” 

Betty went and put on her “things.” “I must do it,” she said ; 
“it is right, and, any way, he would not come in the morning.” 

Poor Aunt Nettie was only too delighted to see her sister and 
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niece ; she was quite overcome ; and everybody turned instinct- 
ively to them for orders and guidance. 

“The carriage had better wait, mother, to take me back - 
presently, don’t you think ?” suggested Betty. 

“ Well, dear, there is so much to do; I think we had better let 
it go. Why, we may be here all day.” 

“ Shall I say it can fetch us before lunch ?” 

“No, better not have it at all; we can quite take a cab, and 
then we shall be independent.” 

Betty sat and talked with them in the darkened room, fetched 
and carried for them, wrote long-winded epistles at her aunt’s 
dictation, eau-de-cologned her head and held her hand, and no 
sign of release appeared. After lunch, she broached the subject, 
but was told she was “such a comfort, such a very great com- 
fort,” with a tearful kiss, that she decided to keep patience till 
three o’clock. 

The hour struck and Betty’s heart began to beat as she saw 
the difficulties of her position. 

“She must go ; she simply must go!” 

“ Darling,” said her aunt, “will you bring me that desk over 
there ; it’s full of your dear uncle’s letters, and put it on this little 
table, child. Thank you, dear, and now see, darling, if that is 
the key.” 

She spoke in the breathy whispers suitable to a house of 
mourning, and turned over packets of faded handwriting with a 
loving touch that Betty had not the heart to interrupt solely on 
her own account. 

“Mother,” she said softly, with a desperate effort—she did not 
want to be selfish—* do you think I can be spared? I’m not really 
doing any good here, and if I went home now, I could—come 
and fetch you for dinner if you liked.” She ended rather lamely. 

“Why are you in such a hurry to go home? Still, if your 
aunt does not want you, perhaps——” 

Betty took up her gloves. 

“Are you going, my child?” and Aunt Nettie looked at her 
reproachfully over her spectacles. “Don’t go, dear; it’s such a 
comfort to have you here.” 

“ Mother, I must go,” she whispered. “Don’t stop me.” 

“ But why, dear?” 

“Well,” nervously, “I heard from Hilda that——” 
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“ That some of them were coming up?” 

“Yes, and I wanted to be home in case——’ 

“My dear! They will quite understand when they hear there 
has been a death in the family—indeed, you could not be seeing 
visitors even if you were at home.—There, your aunt is speaking.” 

“Look at this, darling—look at this. My first love-letter, 
written more than forty years ago! Precious, precious Tom,” 
and she kissed the old paper passionately. “Oh, Betty, do read 
it to me,”she implored. “I should love to hear the sweet words 
over again.” 

“Tf it’s to be, it’s to be,” said Betty bravely to herself; and, 
trying to feel philosophical, she sat down and read in a hard, dry 
voice the tender endearments and outpourings of a soul gone 
back from whence it came. 

Four o'clock ‘struck. “No chance now,” thought Betty, and 
suddenly a vision came over her of Roy sitting at home and 
waiting for her—waiting to say what? This sort of thing that 
she was reading with such a bad grace? All the brave philo- 
sophy died out of her heart,a lump suddenly rose up and choked 
her, and a tear fell splash on Aunt Nettie’s hand. 

“Ts not it beautiful, darling ?” said the quavering voice. “ Sweet 
child, you are quite overcome. I don’t wonder. Read me that 
bit again.” 

Between five and six o’clock that evening poor draggled Betty 
got out of a hansom at her own door and rang the bell. The 
footman went out to pay the cab, and Betty hastily looked over 
the cards and letters. 

Jenkins approached her somewhat mysteriously ; he had been 
an inmate of the establishment since his boyhood. 

“Captain Fitzroy called this afternoon, miss,” he said, “and 
asked for you. I told him you was out, but he said he would 
come in and wait. You was expected back to lunch, I said, so 
was sure to be in every minute.” 

“Oh yes,” said Betty, putting her umbrella carefully in the 
stand and brushing her perfectly clean shoes on the mat. “ Did 
he come in?” 

“Yes, miss, he waited half-an-hour. He come at about half- 
past three and stayed till just four o’clock; and he asked me to 
be sure and tell you how sorry he was to miss you, but that he 
was going abroad to-night and his train left at five.” 
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Betty glanced involuntarily. at the clock ; it was a quarter to 
six. 

Jenkins’ eye followed hers. “Victoria at five,” he said, as 
‘ though repeating a lesson. 

“Thank you,” said Betty, and went upstairs. 

A young man in a first-class carriage, on his way to Dover, 
had that evening stamped up and down the platform at Victoria 
for full fifteen minutes before the train started. He had been 
hustled into his seat by an irate official at the last moment, had 
continued looking out of the open window as long as the station 
lights were visible, then had pulled up the strap with a bang, 
flung himself into a corner, rammed his cap over his eyes and 
his hands deep into his pockets. His teeth were set pretty 
firmly together ; only two words escaped them: 

“No go!” 

Oh! the irony of fate. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE year was slipping along. April showers were presumably 
giving place to May flowers, and “them stinking violets” were 
ruining the scent of old Reynard. Stables were emptied, horses 
were sent to Tattersall’s, and men were swarming into London. 

Miss Chelsea took this opportunity of accepting an invitation 
from Aunt Eliza to stay with her in her small Surrey cottage ; 
she loved the country at all times, and especially now did she 
wish to be out of town. 

Aunt Eliza and she suited one another exactly ; the niece was 
gentle and yielding and the aunt was brusque and managing ; 
each loved to have it so. There were no confidences between 
them, no probing on the one side, necessitating double reserve on 
the other. Betty said and did pretty much as she liked, and 
Aunt Eliza saw just what she was intended to see and no more— 
at least she appeared to see no more. 

One thing could not well escape her notice, that was that Betty 
no longer advertised herself as a young woman with a story. 
She was cheery and gay as of old, only sometimes a shadow 
came into her eyes, came of its own accord, not brought there for 
effect. Aunt Eliza heard about the Leigh visits, nodded approval 
over the house-party, smiled at the letters with the Leigh post- 
mark, drew her own conclusions, and said—nothing. 
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Sometimes Betty vouchsafed a little news, imparted by the pen 
of the ready writer Madge, such as, “ Her brother is much better 
and enjoying himself immensely.” 

“ Any talk of his coming home ?” queried the aunt. 

“ She does not say so, only mentions that he seems rather taken 
with a pretty little American.” 

“ They would not like that at Leigh, I should think.” 

“Like what—an American? Oh, they like anything that is 
cheery and amusing.” 

There were home letters, too—letters full of excitement and 
interest, for her youngest sister was really and truly engaged to 
the young Guardsman who had been James Sinclair’s greatest 
friend. It was the shadow of this coming event which had 
decided Betty on a country retreat for some little time. 

“Don’t bother to come back,” wrote her sisters kindly, feeling 
in some vague way it might be a trying time for her. “The 
wedding is not to be till the end of the season, so there’s lots of 
time to see about things.” 

“Tt seems to be nothing but marrying and giving in marriage, 
as in the days before the flood,” said Betty, looking up from the 
Morning Post, which arrived about mid-day—“ heaps and heaps 
of engagements.” 

“We shall be seeing yours before long I expect, my dear.” 

“T doubt,” said Betty with a smile. 

“ Are you quite determined on single blessedness ?” 

“No, not determined at all. If it comes, it comes; and if it 
doesn’t, well, it doesn’t, you know.” 

“T’m really beginning to be anxious about you,” said Aunt 
Eliza over the top of her spectacles; “you are growing so 
wondrous wise.” 

“More than Madge is, then,” drawing a letter from her pocket ; 
“she wants to know whether I consider £500 per annum suffi- 
cient income for two people of quiet tastes to live on.” 

“Which means i 

“Exactly.” 

“She must be imbecile.” 

“So I have hinted ; in fact, told her the truth in love.” 

“Who is he?” 

“She does not say ; but”—glancing through the letter—“ her 
mind is clearly running on one strain.” 
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“ Nothing about her brother ?”—intent on picking up a dropped 
stitch. 

“ Nothing, you old inquisitive!” and Betty laughed. 

Madge’s letters never had news of any sort nowadays, only 
vague wanderings that sought sympathy without defining the 
reason, and Betty learnt that hardest of all lessons—the posses- 
sion of her soul in patience. 

Vanity Fair told them bits of gossip from the sunny south 
now and then, and it was interesting to read that the fair Ameri- 
can whom Roy admired was considered the belle wherever she 
went. 

One Sunday evening Betty sat and sang in the twilight ; it 
was the eve of her twenty-seventh birthday, and she was thinking, 
thinking. Time was when she had prized a wax doll more than 
anything in the world; that had been superseded by love of 
books ; then, as she grew older, by an intense hero-worship, con- 
tracting afterwards into one James Sinclair. The doll had been 
proved to be stuffed with sawdust, the books anticipated much 
in life that was never realized, the heroes fell down from their 
pedestals, and James Sinclair was lost to her. She had cried over 
them all, each failure in turn had seemed the hardest thing to 
bear; but now she could look back from her multiplied years to 
the heart-broken sobs of childhood, and wonder calmly at the 
keenness of her sorrow for such little things. 

Was it always to be so? Was she ever to have something in 
her hands to hold and caress for a time, and then let go suddenly 
without a murmur and take the next that came? Were the 
changes sent expressly that she might learn to loosen her grasp 
of them, and suffer their removal without those painful clutches 
unknown to placid natures ? If so, why, oh, why, was she not 
differently constituted ? Why could she not have been born with 
an even thick-skinned temperament, and so have saved the wear 
and tear to conquer? Was she the better for it all? Deep, deep 
down in her heart Betty knew that she was different. 

She was proud, selfish, rebellious still, and with the increasing 
humility the knowledge brought her, she knew she was not 
humble. There was no command, “ Be ye happy,” but there was 
a command, “ Be ye perfect,” and if perfection could only be 
attained by the hardest of all lessons, patience, well, she must 
bend her will, and have a hand ready to reach perfection. 
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The long silence woke Aunt Eliza from her nap. 
“Go on, dear, go on,” she said ; “sing something else, sing— 


“¢ Oh, rest in the Lord.’ ” 


And while the rooks flew home and cawed to each other as 
they went, and the shadows grew longer and deeper, and the sun 
sank in a golden glory to rise on a fresh era of her existence, 
Betty sang: 


“ Commit thy way unto Him, and trust in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” 


How many of us have hearkened to those words, and gained 
strength for what the morrow shall bring forth ? 

The postman was very liberal to Betty the following morning, 
there were many letters and several parcels; it was sweet of 
them to remember her at home, but she wished they had not, at 
least she thought she wished it; probably, if they had taken no 
notice she would have been very disappointed. She wrote and 
thanked them, and Aunt Eliza went to her housekeeping, and the 
newspaper boy arrived, and the papers were brought in and laid 
upon the table. 

Half an hour later, when the housekeeping had been accom- 
plished, Aunt Eliza bustled into the drawing-room to interrogate 
her niece on a particularly savoury dish she had ordered for the 
birthday. 

“Ought it to be Parmesan or Gorgonzola?” she exclaimed, 
throwing open the door to find—Bettys books—Betty’s work— 
Betty’s letters everywhere—but no Betty. 

An indescribable something made Aunt Eliza walk up to the 
untidy table ; she saw the indentations of two little elbows on the 
open sheet of the Morning Post, and casting her eye down the 
fashionable intelligence, and reading without taking in the list of 
arrivals in town, she was suddenly pulled up by familiar names 
in the only engagement announced that day : 

“A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place be- 
tween Captain Fitzroy, 60th Rifles, of the Manor House, Leigh, 
and Miss Ermyntrude Plop, youngest daughter of General Plop, 
of Fifth Avenue, New York.” 

Heedlessly she let her eye follow on, and read the account of 
some statesman’s recovery from illness, then caught her breath at 
a brief notice of death by drowning: 
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“In the Transvaal, while leading an expedition, Captain James 
Sinclair, late of the Grenadier Guards, was drowned while en- 
deavouring to cross the River Limpopo.” 

Poor tear-blinded Aunt Eliza fumbled her way upstairs, and 
gently opened Betty’s door. The girl was pacing up and down 
her room with steady even steps, no trace of tears in her face, 
only a hard set expression in the usually mobile lips. Her hands 
were clenched and hanging straight at her side, her head was 
thrown back, and she seemed to keep her brain from reeling by 
iterating over and over again in a dull, childish way, “ Oh, God ! 
—God !—God!” 

The door was closed silently,and Aunt Eliza retraced her 
steps down the passage. 

“Be merciful!” she pleaded ; “be very merciful ! ” 


* * * * * 


Some years later Lady Gossip and Aunt Eliza renewed ac- 
quaintance with each other in an old Scotch castle, where the 
master was an uninteresting elderly man devoted to the girl 
whom, with no small difficulty, he had persuaded to become his 
wife and reign as mistress in the home of his fathers. 

It was in the dimskies before dinner that these two ladies 
found themselves thrown together for half-an-hour’s conversation. 

“ Charming house,” said Lady G. looking round. 

“ Charming,” agreed her companion. 

“ And charming hostess,” decidedly. 

“Yes, very.” 

“Ts it quite what you would have wished for her? I know 
she was always your favourite niece.” 

“Oh! I am thoroughly satisfied,” said Aunt Eliza in a not-to- 
be-doubted tone of voice. 

“Yes. Well, I always thought, you know ” here Lady G. 
paused to smooth a crease off her lap, and continued irrele- 
vantly, “I was as fond of her as if she were my own daughter.” 

“ She was a good girl,” answered the other evasively. 

“She was,” with emphasis, “and I never quite understood the 
difficulty, or how nothing more came of it.” 

“Well, the American rather settled that, I presume.” 

“Not till he knew the other was hopeless. He knew that, 
poor fellow!” 
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‘Did he, really? Gift of second sight, I suppose?” 

Lady G. continued her own train of thought. 

“Not that I have anything to say against Ermyntrude, abso- 
lutely nothing, but ¢/ey were so suited to one another.” 

“The very reason they did not marry!” with brisk interrup- 
tion. “I don’t expect Mr. Right and Miss Suitable to make a 
match this side the Millennium. That will come in along with 
boneless herrings and grapes without stones, a condition of things 
which will much improve my fleeting appetite. There’s Betty 
come down from the nursery. Oh, she’s going to the music 
room.” 

“Well,” with a lurking grudge in the words, “she certainly 
seems happy.” 

“Why not? she has got everything to make her so,” and Aunt 
Eliza sighed as she said it. “ Betty is a thorough woman, and 
she loves her babies dearly.” 

“Who is the boy called after? ” 

“Little Roy?” smiling at the mention of her darling. ‘‘ Well, 
as his father’s name is Robert, it can hardly be presumption to 
suppose it’s after him. Listen! there’s the organ.” 

“Who is singing?” 


“ As gold is tried by fire, 
So the heart must be tried by pain.” 


The door of the music room was ajar. 
“It’s Betty,” said Aunt Eliza. 
EVELYN ST. LEGER. 
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H Poisoned Cup. 


Mingle a poisoned cup to-night, 

Embitter it with tears, 

That I may drink—and then forget 
These many years. 

Pluck first the leaves upon the grave, 

Where rests in sleep my earliest love, 

She stole the peace we should have shared, 
And flew above. 


Melt next the gold—the price of one 
Whose treason wrecked my stormy life ; 
The gold that pays for such a crime 

Is poison rife. 


Then steal the drops, from out her heart, 

Where sticks the festering dagger, Pride— 

Who swore she loved—then could not trust, 
So stood aside. 


Take these, and brew a potent draught, 

Embitter it with tears— 

Then shall I sleep a dreamless sleep, 
Unnumbered years. 


Author of “ Miss MOLLY.” 




















Over the Hills and far away into Erin. 


I OFTEN wonder if you country folk half realize how much the 
city man loves his holiday, when he can fly away from the smoke, 
and dust, and pens and ink, and leave it all behind him, and see 
the blue sky again—in its space, not only as a patch between the 
grey walls—and breathe the real fresh heaven’s air, and bask in 
the sunshine, and remember his young life—ah! perhaps with a 
saddened sigh—when he was a little boy in his mother’s garden ; 
how no butterflies have ever since been half so bright or so beau- 
tiful, and no birds sang half so sweetly, and no flowers half so 
brilliant as in those happy bygone days. And so, half-dreamy 
recollections mixing themselves up with the present surroundings, 
till the hard-worked weary city man dreams on and on as steam 
carries him along far into the country, till he forgets all his 
dreary, matter-of-fact life of dry office work... . and leaves it 
far behind him. Yes, and this holiday does a man good; it 
helps him to face the long winter of business, the daily routine of 
parchment toil. 


* * * * * 


My early recollections were all of country, my happiest child- 
hood memories all framed in country scenes where no smoke-girt 
city found a dwelling-place. So my heart is still in the blue of 
the country sky, and the song of the birds, and the breezes of the 
hillside, and though many years of hard city work have passed 
over me still no pleasure is so great to me as to feel able for a 
wild rush into the beautiful country. . . . And so it came about 
one summer my holiday time came round, and I wandered away 
to Ireland, where I had passed many a happy day of long ago. 
Reader, do not scoff when I say on landing in green Erin again 
no sweeter music seemed possible to me than the rich, cheery 
brogue of the newspaper seller, and no smell more fragrant than 
that of the peat smoke. Oh! you must be an Irishman to sym- 
pathize—but if you are, you will. 
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I wandered on through many lovely scenes in Wicklow, and, 
wishing to see the Shannon, I turned my steps towards the 
south and found myself at a small picturesquely situated little 
town in Tipperary, called Roscrea. Having to stay there a few 
days to await the arrival of a friend, I first wandered about the 
little town seeking any object of interest, and I was much pleased 
with a very ancient-looking arched gateway at the entrance to 
the church, the carving in the stonework in some places being 
almost obliterated by age. One old cross attracted my attention 
as being very time-worn; it stands near the railings, and has 
been obliged to be supported and half-joined by a belt of iron ; 
the design has been partly destroyed by the wear and tear of 
many years. There is also a stone slab placed in the old walls 
on the right side of the arch, which an old tradition has wreathed 
with interest. This slab is held together with iron, and it was 
blessed by St. Cromin, the patron saint of Roscrea, and the story 
says that while the stone keeps together no native of Roscrea 
shall hang on the gallows-tree, or, to use the words of the old 
tradition, “no rope should ever encircle the neck of a Roscrea 
man.” The next thing I noticed was one of the round towers of 
Ireland, and one of the most perfect, I have been told. His- 
torians are puzzled as to the original object in building them; 
some suppose they were intended as hiding-places for ecclesias- 
tical treasure, and others affirm they were simply built as watch- 
towers ; they seem only to belong to Ireland, though buildings 
very similar are to be found in Mexico; and some writers on the 
subject say wherever a round tower stands you can trace the 
ruins of some cathedral in its vicinity. 

The day before leaving that picturesque little town I drove to 
see the monastery of Mount St. Joseph, situated some two or 
three miles from Roscrea. It happened to be one of those beau- 
tiful summer days when even to live seems a pleasure. The air 
laden with sweet country scents, and the bright sun, and the 
azure sky with its snowy white clouds, and that peculiar “ breezi- 
ness” that I never can help thinking belongs particularly to 
Ireland—all these things must cheer the human mind, even if 
the individual has not a spark of enthusiasm in him. Well, to 
proceed, we drove on to the entrance to the monastery. Neat 
lodge, and pretty gateway, beautiful timber, the greenest of 
grass, and pretty undulations made the drive a very pleasant one. 
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So surrounded by all that is agreeable to the eye, the grey 
monastic building stands facing you as you enter the second 
gate; and picturesque and statue-like looked the figure of a 
monk standing at the entrance door on the top of the steps, the 
creamy white of his flowing garments standing out against the 
grey mason work, the white robe giving almost unreal height to 
the figure; and his figure seemed as if to welcome all visitors, 
and indeed not only seemed, but no more kindly, warmer recep- 
tion could be accorded than such as is always received by visitors 
and strangers by the brotherhood of Mount St. Joseph. A very 
fine building stands at the side of the monastery—the chapel, 
massive with its cut-stone arches; and behind the church is 
another long building used as a refectory; and at the back the 
kitchens and dormitory of the brethren, the original building 
being given up to reception rooms, and one spacious apartment 
kept exclusively by these kind-hearted, hospitable monks to 
receive and refresh their guests. A beautiful view meets your 
eye from the windows of this room, a long valley with the river 
winding on with rich meadows on its banks, bringing to one’s 
mind the fat acres so often mentioned by historians when de- 
scribing the far-famed monasteries of the olden time ; and indeed 
this fair scene was pleasant to behold, with its terrace-like paths 
seeming to merge into the distance. 

On the opposite side of the church a mount thickly studded 
by noble forest trees of many and many a years standing, and 
on one side you find a small niche in the hillside with the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin looking so calm amid the glare of the 
noonday heat, I can never help thinking it is a very nice and 
also helpful idea having little spots here and there in the way 
where the peace and simple beauty of religion presents itself 
before us, in the middle of the bustle of one’s everyday life. 
Would there were more of them to point us upwards, even for a 
brief moment, in the daily fight and struggle of life. We were 
received most graciously, and invited to partake of refreshment 
with that lovely view stretched out before the windows. We 
were fortunate in meeting some of the fathers, whose quiet dignity 
and unworldly true kindness won our hearts. Since that first 
visit years ago, I have since often found my way to this peaceful 
monastery, and never failed to find them sympathetic with trouble 
and with an always ready welcome to all denominations. We 
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wandered about till it was‘time for evening service, and there, in 
that lofty church, I sat and ‘rested mind and body. 

The sweet song of the birds came in through the open window, 
and it seemed all so peaceful and calm, so far removed from the 
busy hum of town life. I drank in its peace and beauty, and felt 
some of its sacred holy calm must cling to me, and hover round 
me when I left the happy shelter of that quiet place of worship ; 
and then, when the service began, the organ’s sweet tones 
blending with the solemn chants, all tended to soothe me, and 
being at the end of May, the evening service is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and there is a peculiarly plaintive sweetness in the 
chant only used in May, the month sacred to her memory ; and 
when the curtain is gently dropped and a simple white statue 
appears in a frame-work of light, the effect is very touching. 
The sweet, pure expression of the still statue seems to remind us 
of her beautiful, simple and trustful life, and the great beauty of 
our Gospel must strike us. 

I left the church soothed and with holy ideas, I was extremely 
sorry to leave that beautifully situated monastery, but often in 
after days, amidst the hum and stir of London city work, has the 
memory of that quiet peaceful life come upon me with its 
refreshing calm. But to proceed. 

Having left Tipperary, I found my way to Lough Derg, and 
was fortunate in meeting a friend, who offered me a sail in his 
yacht ; we had for some hours a pretty rough time beating 
against a strong wind, the lough having changed its smiling as- 
pect. No one not knowing Lough Derg could believe the force 
of wind and wave. But, notwithstanding the gloomy sky, 
before we reached our destination we had many opportunities of 
admiring the beauty of the scenery ; and, as we ran in right 
under a pretty little village called Garry Kennedy, the boat 
seemed almost to be intent upon touching the small pier, and we 
as suddenly left the shelter of this picturesque little village and 
tacked back into the rough waters, and at last ran into Killaloe 
under high mountains, looking gloomy in the evening light. 
Killaloe is a small beautifully-situated little town, famous for its 
very ancient cathedral and for its salmon fishing. The cathedral 
has been restored, but still there remains a very ancient building 
within the cathedral gates. Whether it was the centre of the 
old church or only a side building, I don’t know, but it seems full 
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of interest to me; the roof and walls being in one, and most 
curiously formed. The churchyard is full of many and ancient 
tombs. The mountain shadowing over Killaloe is supposed to 
be where Byran Boru held many warlike consultations with his 
chiefs, and where, before his last battle, which proved fatal to him 
and his cause, he is said to have seen an apparition in the form 
of a mountain nymph, very beautiful, who warned him of the 
coming danger. Byran Boru’s son was educated at the monas- 
tery, which was afterwards called St. Lewin, from the name of 
the monk who undertook the education of the young prince ; 
and in after years it became corrupted into Killaloe. This little 
spot seems full of interest and mystery of bygone days. The 
now rather severe-looking mountains were once covered with 
woods. , 

Next morning the clouds all rolled away, and the bright sun 
showed us Killaloe in all its beauty. The smiling peaceful 
appearance of the lake made us wonder could it be the same 
water we had tossed over a few hours before. The shadows of 
the mountains and the smoke far up the hillside had a most pic- 
turesque effect. The bishop’s palace is surrounded by a lovely 
garden, celebrated for its rhododendrons, and we enjoyed a 
walk round its many beauties before catching a train to Limerick. 
After a trip through Limerick and its neighbourhood, I received 
a letter obliging me to return to England. So I found myself 
one sunny morning steaming away from Kingstown. And I 
must confess as the Wicklow hills faded away in the distance a 
great regret seized me, and a softness came over me of memory 
of my childhood’s days, and hope that back with me into my 
dingy office in the city depths would go happy recollections of 
beauty and purity: visions of nature’s loveliness to help me 
through my everyday business life, to show me that He who 
made that beauty had indeed a beauty beyond realization pre- 
pared for us where time shall be no more. 

W. B. 


HOL, 6 








Part of a Life—Partly Told. 


“It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It’s safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched, 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst.” 
Robert Browning. 





I HAVE been told that Imagination is a beautiful thing, but 
Truth is a more beautiful. If you would write, then write from 
your heart ; tear the impressions you receive warm and palpitat- 
ing from your breast, and thus with the stamp of absolute truth 
upon them, they will find a response in all other human hearts. 
However dull your life may be, what you feel others have felt, 
and when they read of your hopes, loves and fears, they will say : 
this is what I have hoped and feared ; this love has fluttered its 
warm white wings over my soul, this hate has darkened it. 

A great man once exclaimed, “Oh, what a solitude is every 
human soul!” We are all solitary prisoners, and the instinct of 
every human creature is gregarious. If then one prisoner can 
reach forth a sympathizing hand from his cell and clasp that of 
another, saying, “ Be not afraid, what you suffer I am suffering,” 
what comfort may he not bestow. 

I have no power to break the bonds of my own separate cell ; 
a dreadful wall of reserve holds me back. The gregarious instinct 
is strong in me ; I want to herd with my kind, but the chains that 
bind me are too strong. I tried to write a diary once. By this 
means I thought I would pick the lock of my‘prison house and 
escape. I said I would write all that I felt without reserve 
in letters to an imaginary friend, but I never did. Habit was 
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too strong, and there is no such strong habit as that of reserve, 
so I failed utterly in my endeavour at self-expression ; even alone 
with myself I could not be mentally “naked and unashamed.” I 
hurried on the cloak of secrecy and hypocrisy; so I am not 
going to tell you anything about myself. Once I peeped into the 
prison cell of another human soul—the beautiful, passionate, 
suffering soul of another woman. .I will tell you what I knew 
about her. 

Her body fitted her soul as its skin fits the peach. She had a 
beautiful, tall, straight, supple body, white of skin and golden of 
hair. She was full of life and of the joy of living—passionate, 
warm-hearted and young. Self-centred as only such keenly 
pulsing young creatures can be, wilful, but lovable. She hated 
all taint of suffering, disease or death, with an intense horror 
born of her own strong vitality and love of life and sunshine, 
and we all loved her so dearly that such taint was kept further 
from her than it-is from most of us. Her mother had died 
before she could remember. One day, I found her weeping 
passionately.. She had found an old letter in a desk belonging 
to the little young mother she had never known. It was a 
simple, almost childish letter, prim with the primness of the age 
in which it was written, and it certainly bore no marks of tears 
till Margaret’s fell on the yellowed sheets and blistered them so. 
It ran: 


“ DEAR.WILL, 


“ How kind of you to send me the dear little riding whip. 
What made you know that I should like it better than anything 
else? Aunt Mary says it is long since you have been to see us. 
I shall be glad when you come to ride with me again. I am 
glad you have not quite forgotten Oldfield. The mare looks so 
well, and Nancy has four puppies, such dear soft little things ; I 
shan’t name them till you come back. I am sending you a little 
purse I have knitted for you. There are no little shiny beads on 
it, like the one I made for uncle, and you laughed at so. You are 
such a careless boy with your money that I hope you will 
use it. 


“Your sincere friend, 


“ MARGARET ALLEN.” 
6* 
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The little purse was crumpled up in Margaret’s hand, and she 
was sobbing bitterly. 

“She lived such a sweet pure harmless life,” she said. “She 
loved riding, just as I love it, and her country home and her 
doggies, and just when life was dearest to her she had to die. 
She was so sweet and good and this letter seems alive and she is 
dead. She died when she was young and pretty, and the earth 
is all over and round her in the churchyard there, and we go on 
living and laughing just as she did and never care. Oh, life is 
cruel, and death—death is hideous.” She clung close to me 
and shuddered. 

The next day I found her heaping flowers on her mother’s 
grave. 

Her own vitality was so strong that to associate the idea of 
death or decay with her seemed impossible ; she was 


“ Filled full of life to the lips and hair, 
As a rose is full filled to the rose leaf tips, 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride.” 


Yet we knew that the little mother had died of consumption, 
and that the fatal seeds of it in Margaret lent that exquisite 
fairness and purity to her skin, and rubbed beneath her eyes the 
faint blue shadows that made them look so large and dark. But 
the life in her was wonderfully strong and her muscular power 
was abnormal. We who loved her deplored the reckless way in 
which she spent her strength. She rode every horse in the stable 
and would often be riding one young thoroughbred after another, 
all day long. She had “a wonderful way with them” roans, the 
groom said. She loved power and everything that called forth 
the exercise of patience, skill and reserved strength. If there 
was any contest she enjoyed it, and the fiercer the better ; she had 
indomitable pride and would not be beaten. She loved swim- 
ming and would spend hours in the water, the rougher the waves 
the better she liked it. Once she was nearly drowned, and I, 
who was really alarmed, scolded her roundly, as one does the 
creature one has just recovered from self-imposed danger, when 
an instant before perhaps one has been bewailing some harsh 
word once spoken. She came to my knee and laid her soft cold 
cheek against mine. 

“Don’t scold me, Nina,” she said in her childish way. “I 
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won’t be naughty and frighten you again. You are a stupid old 
thing and ought not to be frightened.” She never meant to, but 
of course she did, over and over again. Her father never cared ; 
he was always away, at every race meeting; but though he 
neglected her, he at least never brought the men he associated 
with down to Elverston. 

So she grew into womanhood, a beautiful wild savage, with a 
heart as deep as the sea she loved ard which seemed to lend her 
of its strength and purity. 

I never saw her when love first came to that virginal heart, 
for I too went away and did not see her again till much later. 

I knew when he had come to Elverston, for her letters, which, 
sometimes long, sometimes short, had always in them a great 
deal of her own strong individuality, almost ceased. 

At last I had a letter, which was full of a fierce happiness. 

“It is far better to love than to be loved,” she wrote. “You 
have all loved me all my life, and my selfish heart has accepted 
it, grateful, but no more. Once yet I thought I loved before 
Stephen came, now I know that I didn’t, that I only breathed 
and moved. You always used to say I was'so alive. You should 
see me now that I am really awake. I believe I should frighten 
you, dear old Nina—sometimes I frighten myself. I am all 
electricity, and my hair shines like fire. My heart throbs, even 
when I am all alone, and my pulses tingle. Often I sicken and 
faint for the intensity of the feeling that is in me. I am a pas- 
sionate, sentient, human woman, not an inert food and drink 
imbibing mass of clay.” 

Partly from her letters, partly from what they and she herself 
told me long after, I came to understand all her story; my 
knowledge of her helping me to piece it together where it was 
disjointed. 

She was galloping against the rain on a young thoroughbred 
when she first met him, a man’s cap pulled over her hair, which 
curled more crisply as the rain shone on it, a dun-coloured cloud 
and sheets of water, all blown aslant, behind her. 

He seemed to spring out of the shadows, and the chestnut 
swerved violently. Stephen Bruton was never the man to miss 
an opportunity, and, though it wasn’t in the least necessary, he 
sprang to the horse’s head. 

“What do you want?” said Margaret haughtily. 
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“What I chiefly wanted at that moment,” he retorted manlike, 
putting her in the wrong, “was to be of assistance to yourself, 
since it seemed to be my fault that your horse took fright,” and 
so speaking he looked straight into her deep eyes. 

She looked down at him as he stood by her horse’s head, and 
as she looked her eyes fell to the hand that lay on the chestnut’s 
mane so boldly. She remembered afterwards, though she did 
not think she noticed it at the time, how firm, shapely and brown 
- that hand was, with what oval well-kept nails—a hand to govern 
a horse, or to caress a woman. He did not withdraw his keen 
eyes from her down-cast ones and went on: 

“Perhaps you can tell me where, in this benighted West Country 
place, I can find a house called Gannet’s Nest, the abode of one 
Will Delataste ?” 

It was never with any great amount of respect that his so- 
styled friends spoke of William Delataste—tout, horse-trainer, 
bookmaker ; heaven knows what. 

Margaret may have noticed this. She raised her eyes and 
fixed them resolutely and defiantly on his. “I am his daughter,” 
she said. 

“ Ah, well, then, you can best inform me.” 

“If you go straight on till the sea stops you, you will find 
Gannet’s Nest; but Mr. Delataste is not at home.” 

The pride of her tone and manner struck Bruton as contrasting 
curiously with that of old Will Delataste—jester and sponge. 
His mind was made up in an instant. 

“T shall stop at the inn, then, till he returns. I suppose there 
is an inn here, and that he will return some time.” 

The indifference as to the time of Mr. Delataste’s return might 
have struck any one as odd in a man who had presumably come 
all the way down to Somerset to see him. 

“You have passed the inn; it is in the village street ; turn 
back and you will find it. Any one will show you.” She struck 
her heel into the chestnut and was gone. 

“ D—n it, how it rains!” said Stephen savagely. 

He called in due form the next day, but Margaret was not at 
home, and the servants professed ignorance of their master’s 
whereabouts, or even when he might be expected at Gannet’s 
Nest. Often, they said, he would be absent for months, and 
then return without any notice given. Stephen thanked them, 
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with that easy courtesy to inferiors which always made them 
pronounce him a “real gentleman.” 

He strolled along by the rushing brown stream that tumbled 
down all in a hurry from the moors, and soon came upon her. 
She was playing a. trout with consummate skill, and he stood, 
with a sense of artistic appreciation, to watch her, then seized 
the landing net at the right moment. 

“What a beauty,” he said, as he laid it beside its speckled 
fellows in her basket. “You seem a good sportswoman. You 
would hardly be your father’s daughter if you were not.” 

“Tam fond of power,” she said. “I wish I were a man.” 

He laughed. “An odd reason truly for wishing to be a man. 
Don’t you know, then, yet the power of a woman?” 

She did not then. God bless her, she was as innocent as she 
was beautiful. She learned what he meant by-and-by. Just 
then she looked a little puzzled. 

“I get tired sometimes,” she explained. “I can’t swim as far 

as a man could, nor walk. You could beat me at most things, 
I suppose,” measuring his splendid proportions with an envious 
eye. . 
He laughed and looked at her with the admiration he did not 
attempt to disguise. She was so natural, so different to the 
women he had known, who rode and shot and fished with one 
definite and scarcely concealed object in view. He had always 
loathed the masculine young woman, already he delighted in 
Margaret. 

“Your ambitions are modest for a young woman,” he said. 
“T have heard others expressed by ‘lips less exquisite than 
thine.’ ” 

He would hardly have said that to a woman of his own world. 
He liked to see the hot colour rush to Margaret’s pale cheek, 
and already he knew how to bring it there. 

Once writing to me she said: 

“It is a little disturbing when a man talks to you of the merits 
of a chestnut filly, with his lips, while with his eyes he is saying 
all manner of other things. One wants to answer those other 
things aloud and, while remembering not to, one forgets the filly 
and ends by looking a fool.” 

I can well imagine that Stephen Bruton could look most things 
with his eyes. He had had some practice before he met my 
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beautiful, ignorant, passionate Margaret. I think he loved her. 


I’m sure he did in his way, though he did not really understand ° 


or appreciate her in the least. 

Her father did not return, and they were always together in 
the wild autumn weather, riding, driving, fishing, or tramping 
over the wide purple moors. The inevitable happened in this 
way. 

Margaret could climb like a wild goat—she had rifled every 
nest on Gannet’s Crag, as a child, and one day she told him 
laughing that in that at least she could beat him. Some faint 
sea-pinks were growing on the grassy top of a great rock which 
stood above its fellows. “I will gather one of those for your 
button-hole,” she declared, and before he could stop her she 
had darted from him. He stood breathlessly watching her as 
she climbed. 

“By Jove!” he murmured, “she is marvellous. What strength, 
what curves ; she is like a panther more than a woman; and she 
hasn’t the faintest idea of how splendid she is.” 

He was lost to her danger in the admiration of her lithe grace. 
Soon she began her descent, swinging from boulder to boulder, 
never letting go with her hands till her narrow feet had found 
secure rest, and holding the gathered prize in her short white 
teeth. At the last there was a drop of about six feet. He stood 
beneath, and as she made her last graceful, downward spring, he 
caught her in his arms. He held her back on one arm as if she 
had been a baby. She struggled for an instant, but felt for all 
her unique strength powerless in his grasp. With his other hand 
he pressed back her head, till her scarlet mouth, with the flower 
in it, was turned up to his. His eyes plunged deep into hers, 
and she caught her breath sharply. The steep ascent had not 
made her pant as she panted in his close embrace. 

“T may have it now, I suppose,” he said coolly ; “but after all 
I prefer your lips,” and he quietly took the flower away. His 
bright eager eyes came nearer, till her own sank, and the lids 
closed, and his mouth met hers in a long kiss. 

So she gave herself to him, a priceless gift, of whose value he 
had not the least conception. 

He raised his head, a little dizzy himself, but still held her 
head back ;_ his eyes travelling with satisfaction from her kissed 
mouth to her full white throat, where the blue veins wandered. 
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“ How splendid it would be to cut,” he said, laughing a little 
huskily, and stooping again pressed a dozen little nibbling kisses 
on its warm whiteness. 

After that her love for him became as fearless and undisguised 
as it was pure, and he returned it, as a strong male creature 
would love a beautiful feminine one, with a passion which, at 
times, was almost brutal in its fierceness. 

He never asked himself how it would end. Stephen Bruton 
always lived in the present. When that present was bad (which 
happened rarely, for nature and circumstances were both kind 
to him) he gnashed his teeth and swore till things came right 
again. When he was bored he usually contrived to change his 
mise en scene. When he saw anything he wanted he took it 
without much weighing of pros and cons, and when he was 
happy he gave himself up to his happiness with the sunny 
thoughtlessness of a boy, which was charming. If such happi- 
ness were sinful and bound in the end to cause trouble to some 
one, which happened not infrequently, he did not let any stupid 
qualms of conscience mar his enjoyment of it. It is a fact that 
it is only the suffering that we actually know and see that really 
affects us. Charles Lamb’s question as to whether most of us 
would not inherit a fortune, if to obtain it we had to condemn to 
death a distant Oriental, is a pertinent one. Stephen would have 
allowed him to be tortured, if necessary, though he hated to see 
the meanest creature suffer, and if the sight of such suffering was 
thrust under his eyes he usually managed, if he thought he could 
not prevent it, to look the other way, which, of course, did just © 
as well as far as he was himself concerned. He was just a little 
bored when he met Margaret. There were two disagreeable 
things that he ought to have faced, one of which was to en- 
deavour to pull out of the fire many important chestnuts of his 
own that he had allowed Mr. Delataste to place in much 
danger of being burnt. It was characteristic of him to have 
got as far as Gannet’s Nest on this disagreeable errand, and 
then in the pursuit of something that interested him to let it 
slide entirely. 

It was to just such a nature as his that Margaret’s beauty and 
keen joy in living would come as a constant delight, and forget- 
ting everything besides, he loved to romp with her like a school- 
boy. It must have been a rare treat to see them together: the 
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perfection of animal beauty and grace in the glow of youth and 
health. 

What a splendid creature is a woman who loves! How 
infinitely interesting. She is capable of everything from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. She is magnificent, self-sacrificing, 
proud, cruel, treacherous, mean, generous—everything by turns 
and to the uttermost. She is full of swift surprises. She is 
fierce tigress one moment and faithful bitch the next, humbly 
crawling to the feet that have kicked her. She is subtle and 
full of mystery. She is no mere machine whose performances 
may be calculated to a nicety. Love is indeed a madness that 
fires a woman’s brain and renders it capable of things impossible 
to her in a normal condition. Such madness passed, she may 
sink again into a creature made “to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer,” but while it lasts she is sublime. 

No being was ever transfigured and made more beautiful 
by this madness than Margaret. 

Those who had known her all her life had felt this want in 
her. She had let us love her. She, herself, though lovable, 
gentle and sweet, had never loved. Once she had said to me in 
a remorseful way : 

“T am a selfish brute, Nina. I don’t love you as you all love 
me. I think it is the great souls who love and only the worth- 
less who merely accept.” 

Margaret would often say when she parted from her lover : 

“No, no, don’t let us arrange to meet ; let us meet by accident. 
I hate everything that is cut and dried for me. I love uncertainty, 
even the uncertainty of meeting you,” and she laughed as she 
spoke ; she knew that when two people both wish a thing there 
is not very much uncertainty about it. She did not intend it so, but 
no finished coquette could have acted more cunningly than in 
thus infusing into their meetings an element of unexpectedness. 
It set him wondering how he should find her, where and in what 
mood and guise. For Margaret was rarely the same in her 
moods. She had about her much of that “infinite variety” 
which gave her most seductive charm to Egypt’s beautiful queen. 

One Sunday morning, strolling up the village street, he heard 
her merry laugh issuing from an open cottage door. Margaret 
had then such a clear sweet laugh, so young and joyous, it made 
you laugh yourself only to hear it. 
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Stephen went up the garden path and peeped in at the cottage 
door. Margaret was having a game of romps with a tiny flaxen- 
haired child. Any one who has had the good fortune to see 
Ellen Terry play with a baby on the stage will understand a 
little how Margaret looked as she played with little Patty Evans 
on the tiled cottage floor, where the sunlight fell in patches from 
the latticed window. 

The mite caught sight of Stephen first, and its laugh changed 
to a whimper, and it ran to where Margaret knelt with out- 
stretched arms and hid a frightened face in her white neck. 
She looked up at him across the fair head, and there before 
him was a totally new woman. The merry tom-boy in short 
kilted skirt and gaiters was gone. Gone too was that other 
Margaret from whom he had parted the night before in the 
firelight at Gannet’s Nest. The regally tall woman in the white 
velvet gown with its loose sleeves falling back from her beau- 
tiful arms, bare from the shoulder, with her glittering hair like a 
crown of gold, and her bright passionate eyes and mouth just 
kissed, held up to be kissed again—an intoxicating Circe. 
Here, instead, was a sweet Madonna-like woman. She wore a 
white gown, and her riotous hair was subdued and rippled Clytie- 
wise round her low forehead. 

For an instant Stephen did not speak; it seemed as if he 
reverenced her beauty and sweetness ; but in another moment 
his self-possession returned as the reflection of what credit she 
did to his always perfect taste occurred to him. 

“ Ah, it is you,” said Margaret, with the tone of content that 
the presence of the man she loves always brings into any 
woman’s voice. “This is Miss Patty Evans, Mr. Bruton,” 
making the child make a little courtesy. “She is our head 
groom’s daughter, and she and I are old friends. I first made 
her acquaintance because I had to console her for riding her 
‘dada’s’ horses. She thought, most naturally, that they were 
all his, and that it was great presumption on my part to 
mount them. That pleased me immensely, and now I make 
a point of asking her permission, and as we are now the best 
of friends she generally accords. it most graciously. I am 
taking care of her now while her mother dresses for church, and 
then we are all going together. You had better come with us. 
Our worthy Low Church parson will look on me, perhaps, with a 
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little less disfavour fora time. He will think I have snatched 
a brand from the burning. Patty’s mother will be down in a 
minute, so I had better put on her hat again. I found her 
meekly seated on a stool all ready, but her hat and pelisse so 
offended my artistic instinct that I had to take them off; now I 
must make haste and put her into them again, or both Patty 
and I will get into trouble.” 

She searched for and found a heavy black pelisse, which 
descended to the baby’s heels, and a large turban-shaped hat, 
profusely trimmed with black crape and bugles, which came 
down all over her head like a basin. 

Stephen sat on the table and watched these proceedings. 

“Is she in mourning fora near relative ?” he asked as Margaret 
inducted the unwilling Patty into these sombre garments. “She 
looks precisely like one of the plumes on the old-fashioned mourn- 
ing coaches, which I, in my youth, used to call funeral dollies.” 

“Qh, no,” said Margaret with knowledge of her subject. “The 
best clothes of the poor are always black. If any of their 
belongings die, they must have their ‘bit of black.’ They would 
do without food and drink rather than that. When it is no longer 
needed to express their regret, it is still the best they have, and 
so they wear it on Sundays to express their piety. Does she not 
look ridiculous in it, poor little mite?” 

And Margaret bent back her beautiful head and laughed 
aloud, then, to make amends, caught up the little “funeral 
dolly,” and held her in her splendid strong arms right above her 
head, kissed, and then surrendered her to Mrs. Evans, who 
arrived in an apologetic hurry and carried her off, leaving 
the lovers alone 

It was a misty golden autumn morning, with not a breath of 
air stirring to make the last few crimson and gold leaves which 
clung so fondly to their branches rustle down to their graves. 
The church bells gave a final clash and stopped. The voices of 
some churchward-hurrying people died on the air. Only the 
slow, burring tick of the grandfather’s clock went on, and the 
chirp of a robin in the cottage garden. 

Stephen stood and looked at Margaret, and her heart beat in 
the silence. 

“Are you coming?” she said at last with an effort, and her 
eyes down-cast. 
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He only said, as if to himself: 

“What makes you look so different? I believe it is the 
bonnet. I have never seen you in one before. Fancy Diana 
in a bonnet !” 

And his bold fingers came near and untied the little velvet bow 
under her chin, and lingered in a caress for pleasure of the feel of 
her soft skin ; then he took off the bonnet, and his great brown 
hand ruffled up all the little rebellious golden prisoners beneath. 

“ Now come kiss me, sweet and twenty,” he said. 

Margaret caught her under-lip with her teeth, which was a way 
she had when determined. 

“T shall not,” she said. 

His power over her in every way was absolute, and in spite of 
her love of him she, who had been queen of herself and of all her 
little world, sometimes resented his despotic sovereignty. 

He caught her round her supple waist, and she felt like a child 
in his clasp—she who was so wonderfully strong. There is a 
fascination to a woman in the suppressed strength of a powerful 
man. He could easily have forced her lips to his, but he would 
not ; he only held her so that she could not move an inch. 

“ Margaret,” he repeated, looking straight into her eyes, “kiss 
me.” 

She turned her head this way and that, pushing herself back- 
ward from his great broad chest. He felt her like a thing of 
steel in his clasp, but there was a half-smile in his eyes, and he 
only said again, “ Kiss me.” 

He felt her heart beating wildly like a frightened bird’s, when 
one holds it captive in one’s hand, then her body softened and 
yielded gradually, her eyes grew misty and tender, the corners of 
her proud mouth drooped, a burning flush dyed her white cheek 
and throat, and 

“TI love you—I love you!” she murmured with her mouth to 
his. 

And it was in this way her brief struggles for her old wild 
freedom always ended, and she was content that it should be so, 
and he on his part lingered on in Elverston forgetful of every- 
thing beside, while the Scotch moors were purple with heather, 
and at his club invitations lay thickly one upon another unclaimed 
and unanswered. Could any man pay a higher tribute to a 
woman ? 
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But Margaret knew nothing of all this. 


& * * * * 


I don’t think she ever bored him. Women with equal beauty, 
and well versed in every secret of attraction, had tired him often 
before when they most wished to keep him ; but Margaret, un- 
tutored savage as she was, chained his wandering fancy and 
kept his passion burning. 

She over-exerted herself often and often in those days of utter 
self-abandonment. They took wild rides together in the stormy 
autumn weather, and walked for miles. He never realized her 
delicacy of constitution ; she seemed as untiring as the sea birds 
which circled round her rock-built home. 

He never saw her when she came home from these expeditions, 
the excitement over, and fling herself down almost dead with 
exhaustion, while old Elsie, her nurse, who worshipped her, hung 
over her in deepest anxiety. Afterwards, when he would drive 
over from his inn at the other side of the bay, he would find her 
in her white gown reclining on a low couch in the firelight, white 
as a lily, more lovely in her languor, more seductive than ever by 
contrast to the bold companion whose sex he sometimes almost 
forgot as she rode, shot or fished with him. 

She lived every moment of that golden time with the prodi- 
gality of one who had a thousand lives to spend. 

“T don’t believe I shall ever die,” she wrote to me at that time, 
“T feel life so strong in me ; and it is good and splendid to live 
when one is young and when one loves and is loved. To be 
young is beautiful. When I think of old age I shudder; it is 
worse even than death. When one is dead one is at least 
buried, put decently out of sight, while in the memories of those 
who once loved the face and mind live deathless and dear as of 
old. But to be old and ugly, to carry about in one’s own body 
the tomb of all earthly pleasures and delights, to see in the eyes 
of those around you an aversion, or at best a mild tolerance—— 
Pah! it is horrible! Youth means everything toa woman. Ah, 
when I think that I shall become old, with hideous, wrinkled, 
yellow skin, like old Sally Barton here, with dimmed eyes whose 
glances no man shall crave, and fallen in mouth ruined for kisses, 
I grow terrified. There is something about the ‘must be’ that 
is always terrible. It beats one utterly. However strong and 
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powerful one may be, it is stronger—more powerful. Ah, what - 
does it matter to me now, when I have all my beautiful present 
to live in? I am so happy, that I believe in God, and I wish He 
would make the whole of the world happy too. There would be 
no wickedness then. No one could be wicked when they were 
happy.” 

Then she wound up, for fear I should feel left out in the cold 
when she was so happy, with: 

“Dear old Nina, don’t forget I love you always too, but 
Stephen best—it must be so, you know.” 

One day she said to him: 

“Do you know that you and I have never sailed together? 
We must—we really must. Come up ever so early to-morrow 
and we will have the ‘Seamew’ out. I have almost lived in her 
for weeks together before you came, but with you all old things 
are new. You have made me feel the whole world new and 
fresh and lovely.” 

The next morning rose sullen and angry. The wind rushed in 
swirling gusts across the bay, where the waves were tossing their 
white manes. 

Stephen got up early. 

“TI had better go,” he grumbled to himself. “She is quite mad 
enough to set sail if I am not there to prevent her.” 

He found her, as he expected, awaiting him impatiently by the 
wharf, with an ancient retainer of seafaring aspect beside her. 
As he came nearer, Stephen saw him jerking his thumb towards 
the angry-looking sea, and speaking to his mistress with evident 
dissuasion, but Margaret was not paying the least attention. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed. “I was getting mad with waiting 
for you. Jump in, and let’s not waste a minute more.” 

“You lovely maniac,” he said, “you don’t suppose I’m going 
to let you go out in the teeth of a wind like this? There'll be 
half a gale blowing presently.” 

The seafaring person was heard to mutter something that 
sounded like applause to this, but Margaret’s eyes were ablaze 
with anger. 

“Not let me!” she repeated. “How dare you keep me wait- 
ing all this time, and then come and say I am not to go in that 
fashion.” Then, more quietly so that old Dan might not hear, 
but with equal intensity and passion, she added: 
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«You only like to see how much you can make me do or leave 
undone. You love to make me feel your power. You play with 
me like a cat with a mouse. Take care you do not go too 


” 


far. 
«Don’t be a fool, Meg,” he replied rather crossly ; “look at 
sea and sky and leave me out of the question.” 

Now it is not wise to call a perverse woman a fool. For all reply, 
Margaret jumped into the “ Seamew ” and turned her back on him. 
Old Dan followed his mistress with a queer kind of grunt, and 
pushed the boat out to sea. She flew off like a great bird, 
leaving Stephen with the vision of a beautiful angry face framed 
in by golden curls crowned with a scarlet fisher cap. 

«What d——d idiots all women are,” he said savagely, just 
as David exclaimed in his haste that all men were liars. 

The “ Seamew ” flew over the riotous waves, which were not so 
storm-tossed as Margaret's passionately beating heart, “for to be 
wrath with one we love doth work like madness in the brain.” 
The battle of sea and wind suited her wild mood, and the boat 
bounded beneath her like a living thing. 

Stephen watched her for a while, till the red fisher cap became 
indistinct against the dark water, then he turned with an oath 
and tramped up the moorland road. 

He slung along for some time at a good pace, still with the 
savage expression on his square, powerful face, put presently 
stopped and Jaughed aloud. - 

«J care, I positively care. She actually has the power to 
infuriate me. 1, who haven’t been angry over anything for ages 
much less over a woman ; and if she can thus hurt me, so also 
can she give me joy. The pendulum must swing as far one‘way 
as the other. I swear she is a great white witch ; she has given 
me back feelings that I had thought quite dead. I could “have 
killed her just now. It was a primitive emotion, worth all the 
more complex ones in the world. She is absolutely mine, and 
yet she does not weary me. She manages to continue for me 
all the excitement of the chase, and sometimes she eludes me 
utterly. She knows how to remain mistress, she never degene- 
rates into slave. Beautiful, wilful, passionate ; soul and body 
gloriously developed: so must Antony’s queen have been. I do 
love her, I swear I do, and yet I am not a green boy to think the 
world well lost for love.” He scowled and then gave himself a 
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shake like a dog, and so dismissed the unpleasant ideas that were 
rising up to confront him and strode on again, letting his thoughts 
wander into pleasant channels, wondering how she would greet 
him when they met again, where and in what fashion they would 
meet, and longed, with a strong thrill of recollection, for the feel 
of her mouth on his, the touch of her satin soft skin. He knew 
her beauty by heart, and loved every grand curve of her. Thus 
meditating he walked many miles in the wind and rain, un- 
conscious of any special volition of his own, and at last returned 
to the little inn where he had quarters, sufficiently tired to 
appreciate the refreshing contrast of dry clothing and warm fire. 
A vague uneasiness about Margaret did not prevent his doing 
justice to a plain but well-cooked dinner. 

The little inn faced the sea, standing right on the edge of the 
cliff some five or more miles from Gannet’s Nest, which was the 
other side of the bay. The wind shrieked and tore at the 
windows, and the surf thundered on the beach below, and in spite 
of his facility in banishing unpleasant thoughts, anxiety and rest- 
lessness took possession of Stephen’s heart. 

“T love her,” he said, as he paced up and down the room. “I 
want her. What a fool I am.” 

Suddenly the window, which opened into a little strip of garden 
on the cliff, was burst open, and Margaret sprang into the room 
—a wild wet Undine in her short blue dress and scarlet cap, 
with the rain on her hair and her eyes large with the blackness 
of the night. She came and crouched at his knee, “like a wild 
thing grown suddenly tame.” She turned her lovely pale face 
up to his and: 

“Kiss me, Stephen,” she said. “I had to come; I could not 
sleep while we were angry with each other.” The fire was low, 
and she could scarcely see his face in the darkness above her. 
He was silent for an instant, and she thought that he would 
not forgive her. She bent her supple body back against his 
knee and huddled herself close to him. “I will be good,” she 

said in her pleading childish fashion, and there was a tremble in 
her voice. She was worn out with the emotions of the day, and 
she had walked five miles to him through the storm, racing her 
own heart all the way. Then the hollow logs fell together with 
a crash, and with a roar the bright flames leapt up the chimney 


just as Stephen’s heart leapt up within him, and he caught her 
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fiercely to him and kissed her throat and eyes and trembling 
lips again and again. But she was more tired child, crying for 
forgiveness, than passionate woman just then, and soon the 
protective tender instinct mastered all other emotion in him as 
he felt her yield absolutely in his embrace. He pushed her into 
his chair by the fire, scolding her gently for her rashness and 
naughty temper. He took off the gay scarlet cap, and loosened 
all her shining hair, and rubbed it between his large strong hands 
till it glittered in the firelight, holding the soft curling ends to 
his face with a sensuous appreciation. Then he pulled off her 
heavy boots and the clinging wet stockings, chafing her slender 
cold feet, and kissing them with eager lips. 

Margaret lay passive in the old leathern chair, an immense 
fatigue weighing on every limb, feeling his strong bodily presence, 
as he leaned beside her in the firelight, comforting, reassuring, 
protective. An intense though passive content welled up in 
her heart. She felt she gave him happiness. What greater joy 
can the world hold for a woman who loves? 

Half an hour of paradise and then he insisted on driving her 
home. He had never seen her so exhausted, she who was 
always as strong as a man. It rather frightened him, and he 
was anxious to put her into her old nurse’s charge. To a woman 
in some moods an ounce of tenderness is worth a ton of passion, 
and he was very tender to her that night. When he left her she 
kissed his cheek as, poor lonely child, she might have kissed her 
mother’s. 

“T love you, dear; I love you. Good-night,” she said, and he 


drove back through the starlit night—for the storm was over, and, 


the elements had ended their warfare—with a feeling something 
like remorse and shame at his heart. By force of very contrast 
he saw clearly in his mind’s eye. 

A magnificent drawing-room, the electric light, orange-shaded, 
gleaming on silken walls and hangings, on down-stuffed chairs 
and cushions, on the shining marble limbs of statuettes, on all 
that art and taste and wealth can bring together to beautify the 
shell of a lovely woman, on himself standing before a long 
mirror, on the woman herself beside him, in “ gloss of satin and 
shimmer of pearl.” He smelt again the heavy scent of the 
gardenias and tuberoses, and heard the slow musical chime of 
the great buhl clock, and he heard her soft provoking voice: 
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“T shall probably marry you in the end, Stephen ; but after all, 
I don’t love you really—no, not one bit, I only love myself— 
myself always, and most of all,” and with an echo of the rage 
that possessed him then he seemed to see her rapidly dis- 
engage herself from his embrace, and stoop and kiss lovingly 
in the mirror the beautiful mouth, still pouting from his own 
caress. i 

He gave a little hissing indraw of his breath and a savage 
cut of the whip to the mare he was driving. “Angel and she 
devil,” he muttered. “Finished coquette and child of nature, 
and yet so wonderfully alike. Where can the resemblance be? 
—it is always haunting me. Well, it would seem only a carry- 
ing out of the eternal fitness of things if I am to belong to the 
devil.” 

He laughed a laugh that was not very good to hear, and that 
night before he slept he wrote to his club and told them to for- 
ward all letters. 

And that evening, when Margaret’s happiness towered to such 
a giddy height that it almost frightened her, was the beginning 
of the end in more ways than one. 

She sat up writing to me that evening. She told me in her 
strong vivid way all the story of the quarrel and the making 
up. 

“ He is splendid,” she said. ‘“ You know how strong I am, but 
I feel like a baby in his arms, and yet he can be so gentle. I 
was wet as a drowned thing, but he cuddled me up and nursed 
me. OhGod,I am so happy. To love and to be loved like 
that—it is heaven. I will be so good for it, but that is nothing ; 
it is so easy to be good when one is happy. He has just driven 
me home, in the strange hush of a starlit night after a storm, and 
I can’t sleep—who could? My heart is throbbing so loud I can 
hear it, and my body is burning—but I am madly happy, I felt I 
must tell you. You must feel my gladness, through all the dis- 
tance, and be glad with me.” 

After that Margaret’s health began visibly to break down. The 
excitement and exposure had drawn largely on her slender 
capital of strength. She made a brave fight, but her soul passed 
through a great horror of darkness and dread. She loved life, it 
was very beautiful to her just then, and she pushed the horror 
away from her and mastered the dread. What she must have 
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suffered we guessed afterwards, but then she told no one, and 
fought a solitary battle with her failing strength and the grisly 
fears which beset her in a silence which had in it a pathetic 
heroism. 

The horror might be beaten back, but the terrible racking pain, 
the cough that would not let her sleep, the lassitude which 
weighed down her formerly untiring limbs, could not be set aside. 
At last Margaret began to feel that she must know the full extent 
of the power of the enemy she was fighting, and one morning, 
possessed by this determination, she started for the nearest 
town. 

She would not let Stephen accompany her. She was bound, 
she told him, on a feminine shopping expedition, very little, she 
was sure, to his taste. 

She did not know the doctor, whose verdict she was about to 
seek, but some one had told her he was clever, and she felt he 
would give her certainty for uncertainty, and the longing for 
such a certainty, whatever it might be, with which she might 
grapple was becoming almost frantic. 

The soft fine rain, which is an almost daily feature of the west 
country, was falling when Margaret alighted at the station. In 
the green country it lies glittering on the grass, soft and bloomy 
on the distant woods, and is beautiful ; but in the town it is alto- 
gether unlovely. That day it drip dripped with a dreary monotone 
on the slimy pavements, and, looking up the long street, Margaret 
saw a moving mass of ugly wet umbrellas, each one shielding a 
hurrying human being, self-absorbed, anxious to get as little wet 
as possible, absolutely unconscious and uncaring of Margaret and 
her great trouble. Into her soul as she looked came the added 
chill and desolation of a great loneliness. She had never felt 
lonely on the moors or-on the great open sea. 

The horror was rising within her. At home it had seemed to 
her that she was of importance to many. She. had a definite 
place and she filled it. It must matter if she died—she could not 
well imagine the place without her; but did not all these wet 
umbrellas cover creatures who fancied themselves just as import- 
ant? Largeness or smallness are merely matters of comparison. 
Margaret’s life had given her no opportunities for comparison. 
Suddenly now she was struck strongly and cruelly with a sense 
of utter insignificance. ‘“ Millions of worlds,” she thought, “ what 
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matter one world less—millions of patient, self-important ants, 
what matter one ant less ; millions of toiling self-absorbed 
human creatures, what matter one human creature less. Who 
would care?” A sense of impotence overcame her. She felt 
then, as we have all felt at times, that she was only a part of a 
huge game, and that when no longer wanted she would be taken 
off the board, without remorse or consideration, having served no 
purpose. 

Thinking thus she found herself almost unconsciously 
arrested by a green door, with a brass plate on it, on which 
was written 


Dr. HERVEY PHILLIPS. 


She rang and was admitted. Dr. Phillips was at home, 
but engaged. Would she wait? the page boy asked. She 
would. 

The room she was shown into had that fictitious air of comfort 
about it which seems to reign supreme over the waiting-rooms of 
doctors and dentists. The hair blinds across the windows 
made it dark. There were all the comic papers on the table. 
They might as well offer Punch or Pick Me Up to the prisoner 
in the dock waiting for the jury to make up their minds. There 
was no one else in the room, which was so silent that the fire made 
quite a noise, and the skeleton clock on the mantelpiece ticked 
loudly. Margaret did not look at the comic papers. She sat 
down and her eye fixed itself on the red ball of sun which was 
setting in a snow piece that hung on the wall, and waited. She 
was fighting for self-control. Even such slight noises as the drip 
of the rain and the tick of the clock might, she felt, drive her mad 
if she let go of herself for one moment. -So she kept very quiet. 
Presently the page boy threw open the door, “ Dr. Phillips will 
see you now, ma’am,” he said. Did she shriek as she jumped up 
to follow the boy? She supposed not. He would have looked 
different, she thought, if she had. 

Dr. Hervey Phillips was an enthusiast in his profession. He 
believed in medicine most thoroughly. His drugs and his sur- 
gical instruments were weapons to him, with which he fought a 
very real battle with disease and death. For victory or defeat he 
cared much. For the individual, whose body happened to be the 
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battle ground, he cared nothing. People to him were merely 
cases. Beautiful, suffering, passion-tossed Margaret became a 
case as she entered that gloomy consulting room. 

One look at the square hard face and the horror conquered 
and took possession of Margaret’s soul and reigned there. Could 
anything like hope or comfort proceed from that hard mouth, 
with the long curved-in upper lip? “The case” answered his 
questions, suffered his examination with a hard indifference, and 
heard her sentence pronounced in much the same way as the 
awful verdict of “guilty” once uttered, a prisoner may listen to 
the formal, if fearful, punishment awarded. 

The doctor knew that here there was no battle to be fought. 
The enemy was already in possession of the field, and the case 
was not an interesting one, and only too common. 

“Hereditary consumption,” he said, “aggravated by over-- 
exertion and exposure. You have taken no ordinary precaution 
to check your tendency to the disease, I conclude, and when at 
last you come to me I can help you but little. I can only recom-' 
mend your leaving this particularly damp climate as soon as pos- 
sible. St. Moritz or Davos Platz would suit you well. I could 
give you letters to the doctors there. It would certainly protract 
your life.” He paused, and Margaret turned a stony defiant face 
up to the hard impassive one above her. 

“ And what if I don’t go?” she said. 

The unknown had become the known now with a vengeance. 
The horror had been given a name, and an ugly one. 

“You could not live through the winter,” he said tersely. 

She had been hunted down gradually and now, with an animal 
instinct, she turned to bay. 

“You are wrong,” she cried. “Your science may be 
very correct, your knowledge very true in the abstract, but 
for the individual you are not God to say, ‘Thou shalt 
live, thou shalt die.’ Life is so strong in me, and I love 
it too well. It is impossible that I should die when I am so 
happy.” 

To the man of science who, like the fool in the scriptures, 
“Hath said in his heart there is no God,” the allusion to the 
Deity and Margaret’s unconsciously dramatic pose seemed merely 
the outcome of hysteria. 

“You are overstrung,” he said. “You do not sleep at night, 
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and you mistake nerve and muscle power for natural strength, 
and draw too largely on it.” 

He had been writing a prescription while Margaret made her 
fierce declamation. 

“This may help you,” he said ; “ but be wise, and believe me, 
you will do best to go abroad. There is a society organized for 
the benefit of consumptive patients who are prevented by mone- 
tary difficulties from wintering in the Engadine. I have some 
influence and might help you.” 

Margaret shook her head. “Thank you, it is quite impossible,” 
she said, and she went out in possession of that which she had 
come to seek. 

Passing the open door of the room where she had waited, she 
heard a woman cough the long choking cough she knew so well. 
Another human unit was waiting there—perhaps nursing a 
hideous dread or a nervous despair. Margaret put her fingers 
into her ears and fled. 

She stumbled on to the platform of the little station some miles 
from Elverston in the dusk of that dreary wet day, and a warm 
human hand clasped hers and a cheery voice spoke: 

“Poor old darling, you look tired to death with your day’s 
shopping: I’ve come to drive you home.” 

He almost lifted her into the cart. 

“ Hold on a bit, though,” he said. “ Here is a wire that came 
for you just after you left. I'll strike a fusee and you can 
read it.” 

The match spluttered and the dull red glow lit up the orange 
envelope, which Margaret forced her nerveless fingers to open. 
The train went on, with a whistle, its two red eyes retreating 
through the darkness. The mare gave herself an uncomfortable 
shake, the steam from her warm body rising on the rain- 
chilled air, and Margaret read the message. It fluttered down 
and 

“Hold me,” she cried; “save me. I can’t fight any 
longer.” 

She grasped that living warm human hand and went down into 
the darkness, beaten at last. 


* * * * *® 


It was not without struggle and pain that Margaret’s soul came 
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back from its voyage into the unknown. Stephen had been really 
frightened. He drove homeat a gallop, and he and old Elsie were 
nearly an hour, before Margaret opened her weary eyes, applying 
the remedies we all try, more for our own sakes—because we can- 
not bear to sit and do nothing—than because they are of the 
least use. 

When he was satisfied that she was all right, as he expressed it, 
he thought of the telegram, and went and found it at the bottom 
of the dog-cart. It informed his daughter, with that cruel brevity 
with which, thanks to modern science, we latter-day folk learn all 
news of death and disaster, that William Delataste had been 
found dead, shot by his own hand. 

The man who read guessed that failure, crowning failure, had 
brought the bookmaker to this ; and he rightly judged that had a 
venture, with which his own fortunes were intimately bound up, 
been successful it would not have happened. 

“What a fool I have been,” he cried, “not to have been myself 
at the helm during this last month or two instead of idling here. 
Well, this settles it for me,and this must be the end of it all. Oh! 
Margaret, you white witch, your very sweetness and attraction 
have been the means of ruining us both.” 

He knew Will Delataste’s death meant ruin to him, and that 
only two courses remained to him. Another death-dealing bullet 
or—Lady Gwendoline Bracknell. 

There was a time when even he would have thought the wet 
well lost for that seductive beauty and coquette, and yet now, 
when her once coveted possession faced him as an alternative to 
all that his soul most loathed—poverty, debts, duns—she seemed 
almost distasteful to him, and when he tried to dwell on her love- 
liness and charm, he found himself thinking of Margaret. Still, 
his idyl was at anend. What he chose to call fate had ruined Will 
Delataste and himself at one blow, and made Margaret the 
daughter of a pauper and a suicide, and the mood in which he 
wanted to turn his head and look the other way was becoming 
strong in him. 

When he reached home he found awaiting him that which he 
had not seen for months, a pile of letters of all sorts and sizes. 
On the top lay a square white envelope addressed in a firm black 
handwriting, very characteristic, and once to him so dear that the 
very sight of it had had the power to make every pulse of him 
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thrill. Now he pushed it aside and tore open first invitations, 
bills, reproaches of many kinds for silence and absence, duns and 
advertisements, but there at the end still lay the square envelope 
once more, an alternative thrust upon him. He opened it and 
read: 


“ Stephen, you are a fool to quarrel with your bread and butter, 
not to mention with your soup, fish, extrées, joint and all the rest 
of the banquet of life. You know you are the last man in the 
world to wish to go hungry while others are enjoying the feast. 
You had far better put an end to your self-imposed banishment 
and come back to me and the world which none love better than 
yourself. To be honest with you—which, to do me justice, I have 
rarely failed in being—I know I was in the wrong when I drove 
you away. I wanted a little variety. Perhaps one of my own 
particular pet devils entered into me. Any way, I don’t like life 
without you. I have needed you hundreds of times since you 
left. I doubt if you are good for me, but you are pleasant, 
therefore let bygones be bygones and come back to me. _ I 
will be as good to you as in me lies and chain up the little pet 
devils. 


“Yours much the same as always, 


“GWENDOLINE. 


“P.S.—If you don’t come back to me before the new year, I 
shall marry Lord Henry Alfrith.” 


It was thus that Margaret’s death warrant was unconsciously 
signed by Lady Gwendoline, who, in spite of her money and her 
cynicism and the little pet devils she spoke of, was a good-hearted 
woman on the whole. Her money was buying for her Stephen 
Bruton just as it had bought her everything else she had fancied 
since her cradle. Any suffering that came immediately under 
her aristocratic nose she relieved, giving with unbounded and 
often mistaken generosity ; but, then, of suffering very little came 
in her way. Probably no one would have been more dismayed 
than Lady Gwendoline at seeing anybody so lovely as Margaret 
suffer, for she adored beauty and was foolish concerning it ; but 
she did not know then—or ever, I believe. 
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I have often wondered myself what else Stephen could have 
done but run away, under the circumstances. You see, he did 
not know that Margaret was dying. He did not even believe her 
to be very ill. Otherwise, he might have contrived to wait a little, 
in spite of “Lord Henry Alfrith,” since her claim on him could 
be only for a very short time. He could not have found it very 
pleasant to act as he did, as he must have felt a brute and a 
coward, Also, he must have suffered in a measure himself; for 
at that time, without doubt, all that was most human in him cried 
aloud for Margaret, and, after himself, he loved her more than he 
had ever loved anything. But he had himself very well under 
control always. All through that night he thought the position 
carefully out. He scarcely slept, congratulating himself, in his 
queer way as he tossed about, on the capacity for deep feeling he 
thus displayed. Once or twice even the thought came to him of 
giving up “the banquet of life” and living for the rest of his life 
on bread without the butter, with Margaret to cut it for him. \But 
morning brought calmer thoughts. From his past he judged of 
his future, and he said to himself, with perfect truth, that he 
would wear through the present emotion and make both himself 
and Margaret miserable. So, once more cursing his “fate,” he got 
up, packed his portmanteau and drove away from Elverston, 
leaving no gap behind him, except in the life and heart of one 
woman. 

It isn’t a new story, because there are too many women in the 
world, so that most of them get wounded. Some pull the arrow 
right through them, like the savages do, and the wound heals up, 
Others wear a secret armour of indifference and never feel the 
blows. Others carry the dart head till it festers and kills 
them. 

Margaret was an unreasoning, passionate child of nature, so— 
first she would not believe the every-day story which was hers, 
and then she rebelled, and agonized, and died. 

She was so splendidly strong and brave in every way that I do 
not believe she would have given in for a man’s betrayal of 
faith alone, but the curse of heredity was strong upon her, and 
the poor little consumptive mother had left her a dreadful in- 
heritance. 

First, as I say, she would not believe what had happened to 
her; she waited for him to come and comfort her, for she had 
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need, in this time of distress, for the help and comfort of the 
man she loved. But he did not come. Others came and took 
away all the young horses to be sold, even her own special 
favourite. They would have sold her rock-built home over her 
head only that old Delataste, with a certain pre-knowledge of 
the inevitable end of his career, had made a deed of gift during 
his lifetime to his daughter, of the place and its contents. Every- 
thing they could the harpies laid hands on, and then left; but 
Stephen did not come. 
Margaret was desperately ill when she got this letter: 


“ My darling and my idol, you will never guess what it has cost 
me to leave you. I thank God that I can never again endure 
the agony with which I turned my back on your wild west 
country ; the country that holds for me all that I love most in 
life. You must not blame me because it was beyond my strength 
to bid you farewell. I could not bear to see those lips that I 
have kissed so often tremble with unspoken grief, those eyes 
that have mirrored mine so lovingly fill with tears. I could not, 
for I love you, Margaret, as I.never hoped to, or dreamed of 
loving human woman. My darling, I am beggared. The stroke 
that killed your father ruined me. I have nothing to give you, 
Margaret, but a great love, that could not so far wrong you as 
to ask you to share your bright life with my wrecked one. I 
can’t ask you to forget me. You are not of those women who 
forget, and I could not bear to have you do so. It is part of my 
punishment that I, too, shall never be able to forget your tender 
eyes, your sweetest lips; the long good days on the moors by 
the brown trout streams, when you were my cheeriest com- 
panion ; the sweet firelit evenings when you were tenderest 
woman. All these are part of my good days that are done. 
Little woman, dearest love, good-bye. Live on your free, 
bright life,as though I have never crossed your path, giving only 
a thought sometimes to— 


“ONE WHO LOVES YOU.” 


I think that the composition of that letter must have given 
Stephen a large amount of artistic satisfaction, which may have 
gone some way towards the mitigation of the pain he felt at 
bidding farewell to Margaret. 
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He talked of her free, bright life; it was about as free and 
bright now as that of any pigeon he had ever shot at Monte 
Carlo, and left to flutter away miserably wounded. 

When Margaret got that letter she believed at last that she 
had given all and received nothing, after the usual manner of 
women. The injustice of life weighed heavily upon her, and she 
struggled and rebelled against fate that had treated her in such 
fashion. She did not again grasp the idea of the littleness and 
unimportance of all things, which had struck her so forcibly the 
day she went to the doctor. She cried like the man in the Bible, 
“Behold, and see-if there is any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 
The self within her cried aloud under the biting lash of injustice. 
She felt as if she were the only suffering human creature in the 
world, and that that world was dark and dreadful. Old Elsie 
wrote and implored me to come to her, and I came. 

It was evening when I reached Gannet’s Nest. The sun 
was setting fiery red, leaving a track of blood across the 
sea, which was very calm and fair. As I climbed the rocky 
path to the house, I heard old Elsie’s voice, and paused to 
listen. 

“Miss Margaret, darling ””—very persuasive and tender was the 
old voice—“ won’t ye come in? It’s so bad for ye being out in 
the night chill, and I’ve lit ye a beautiful fire in yer own little 
room.” 

“Ts it bad for me really, Elsie? Then I’ll come in, come in at 
once. I want to do everything to make me well.” 

Though there was a sort of eagerness in her voice, something 
had gone from it, which made me dread to see her face. It was 
the pure joyousness that used to ring in the tones of her gay 
young voice that was so sadly missing. 

I came in and went up to her, holding out my arms to her 
in deepest love and pity. She did not expect to see me, and she 
gave a little cry and ran to me, and cuddled close to me, as she 
had done as a little child when she had hurt herself, and wanted 
me “to kiss the place and make it well.” Not all the kisses in 
the world could heal this wound, but I held her tenderly there by 
the fire, in the little old room, while she sobbed heart-brokenly. 
Soon she leaned against me exhausted and calm, but still held 
my arm round her and lifted her exquisite face—exquisite still 
in spite of disease and sorrow—to mine. 
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“Don’t ask me any questions, Nina,” she said, “ only love me, 
love me more than ever.” 

Presently she nestled down on to the hearthrug, and laid her 
bright head on my knee, and I had to stoop mine very close to 
hear. 

“That horrid doctor said I should die”—the words came 
brokenly and very low—“I didn’t want to die then because I 
was so happy. I would not—and now—if I were to die—of 
course it isn’t really likely, but if I were—he would think me 
so poor a thing—that I died because I could not live without 
him. I am not like that ; I do not care. I am strong ; he shall 
not hear that I have given in. You understand, Nina, and you 
will help me. I will do everything you tell me, all you think 
best. I am really very strong. You know how strong I have 
been since a baby, wonderfully so for a woman; so it can’t be 
true, can it?” 

What could I do but comfort her with hopes which my heart 


- told me were false. 


She grew steadily worse, and though she bore a_ brave 
front, under the defiance there was a great dread, and deep 
down in her heart of hearts a most womanly longing and bitter 
aching. 

“It’s no use,” she said to me, desperately, one day. “I'll have 
to give up ; it’s too strong for me. Perhaps that dreadful doctor 
was right when he said I should have died anyhow, though I 
would not believe him then. Stephen won’t know that though, 
for he never knew that I was ill.” She paused, thinking ; then 
she gave a cry as if she were lifting a great weight from her 
heart. “Oh, what does it matter? What can anything matter 
to me when I am dead? If only now, while I can still live and 
feel, and thrill, I could have his arms around me. I try to 
be proud, I try to be brave, but I know that all the pride and 
all the bravery are only ideas, and not worth one kiss of his 
mouth.” 

I knew that she spoke the truth, and so I humbled a certain 
pride of my own and, unknown to her, I wrote to him. I told 
him, rather brutally, that she was dying. I wanted to hurt him 
—to make him feel. I said: “Come and comfort her ; she won’t 
keep you long from your world of pleasure.” And he wrote 
back: 
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' “Your letter has‘given me the cruellest pain. You evidently 
think I have no feelings. May you never feel the agony your 
news has caused me. You ask too much of me. I could not 
come to see the bright, beautiful, intensely-living woman I have 
loved wasted by disease. It is beyond my strength ; I could not 
see her die. I have tried to think it possible for me, but it is not. 
I turn my mind away from the hideous fact. I think of her bold 
and strong, beautiful and daring, as I knew and loved her, 
and that memory I will keep and hold dearest of all my 


“possessions.” 


He actually inclosed a cheque, which he begged me to use for 
her benefit and without her knowledge. It was Lady Gwendo- 
line’s money, and it returned to him by the next post. 

The days wore slowly on. She was wonderfully patient and 
did all that we told her to, but the struggle was over; she 
owned herself conquered, and she was only waiting—waiting 
with patience for our sakes—for the end. 

One day I left her and, at old Elsie’s entreaty, went out to take 
a breath of air on the cliff. I was thinking sad thoughts as I 
looked across the lovely bay, trying, as we all will try at times, to 
find the meaning of a seemingly purposeless cruelty. Nothing in 
sea or sky could give me the answer to the riddle and the mys- 
tery; both were calm and fair and lovely, cheating me into 
forgetting that the world was so old and sorrow and sin stained. 
There are some moods in which the nerves seem to project 
beyond the body and convey impressions to the mind before 
they become patent to the senses. As I stood there I felt Mar- 
garet’s near presence, and I turned round and saw her standing 
a little way off, like a woman frozen into marble. She had on 
her the thick white wrapper she often wore now that she was too 
ill to dress ; her head was bare, and her yellow hair shone against 
the level sun-rays as if it gave out rather than reflected light. 

“ Margaret!” I cried in fear, for she looked so white. 

“Dear Nina,” she said, “let me look at the sea once more. 
It was my first love, you know; and”—with a tremble in her 
voice that went to my very heart—“ nothing can matter to me 
now.” 

She stood gazing out at the sea, her curled lips quivering 
slightly for some long time. 

“ Nina,” she said at last, turning her unutterably sad face to 
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mine, “do you know that he is going to be married to another 
‘woman—my Stephen? Why should I be allowed to know it at 
the end like this? I cannot understand.” 

It was the question I had been asking myself. Why ?—and 
again, why ? 

“Of course,” she went on, “it doesn’t matter really. I am 
dying ; I have known that in my heart of hearts all along, and 
nothing can hurt any more when one is dead. But it is not only 
that, though death is horrible when one is young. I have been 
tortured, Nina—tortured—I who could never bear that any living 
creature should suffer. ‘I have died more than one death. I 
worshipped all this”—she waved her hand towards sea and 
sky—“I was strong and vigorous, more than most. I feared 
and shrank from death, I loved life and felt the keenest joy in 
merely living. I have fought my enemy inch by inch, and I 
have been beaten, and all these things have been taken from me. 
No woman ever loved a man better than I loved mine. All that 
has befallen me I would choose to have suffered if it could have 
benefited him one least degree; and he has treated me as he 
would not have tteated his dog. I have been spared nothing— 
neither his cruelty nor, now at the last, the knowledge that he is 
not, and never has been, worthy of any love.” 

She paused ; she was not crying, though the tears were running 
down my own cheeks. 

“TI think, Nina, I must have been made as an experiment, and 
as such I have failed. I have lived, loved and suffered all too 
keenly. I have never been normal either in health, spirits, or 
love. I see clearly now that I should always have had to suffer. 
Such clay will not stand the baking. Dear Nina, I am selfish to 
make you cry. I am only one of millions who are suffering and 
dying ; and indeed I don’t suffer now. I know that you are in 
an agony at this moment because I am standing here in the cold, 
as if it mattered now, you dear old goose.” 

She stood yet a little while looking at the little village nestled 
in the curve of the bay. In her heart she was bidding it farewell. 

“My people will miss me a little,” she said. Then, with a 
little laugh, “ How proud Patty will be to attend my funeral 
in that awful hat and pelisse. Her sense of importance will 
quite drown her sorrow, poor little mite . . . . Come, Nina, let us 
go in and finish it all as best we may.” 
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‘ I cannot write of how she died ; that is sacred. She was brave 
and patient and good to the last. We buried her in the church- . 
yard by the sea and all her people followed her to her grave 
reverently and sadly. They mourned her sincerely then and for 
many days; but Stephen Bruton was at Monte Carlo with his 
bride, gambling at the tables and shooting pigeons. 


BEATRICE G. HILL. 














